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TP' HE  doctrines  of  divine  prefcience,  and  of  the 
JL  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  creature,  have  been 
thought,  by  many,  to  be  involved  in  lb  much  darknefs 
and  uncertainty,  efpecially  when  conlidered  in  their 
mutual  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  alpect  which 
the  one  neceflarily  hath  upon  the  other  ;  that  it  hath 
been  efteemed  a  mark  of  modelty,  good  fenfe,  and  in¬ 
genuity,  frankly  to  confefs  our  ignorance  in  points  of 
inch  depth  and  myftery,  and  yield  them  up  as  perfectly 
incapable  of  being  reconciled,  even  in  idea,  the  one 
with  the  other.  With  this  view  and  apprehenfion  of 
things  are  the  minds  of  fome  fo  entirely  and  perfectly 
poffelFed,  that  the  very  thought  of  its  being  in  the 
power  of  man  to  reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
with  the  liberty  of  will  in  creatures,  is  ftrongly  repel¬ 
led  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  any  attempt  to  Shew  the 
coniiflency  of  the  one  with  the  other,  received  with 
fenlible  uneafinefs  and  difpleafure.  And  yet  thefe  are, 
both,  points  of  undoubted  certainty  and  truth  ;  and 
that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  moft  of  thofe  in  whole 
apprehenfions  they  are  fo  exceedingly  myfterious,  ir¬ 
reconcilable  and  incomprehensible.  This  (if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  fay  it)  to  me  appeareth  remarkable. 
That  we  Should  firmly  believe  doctrines  which  in  our 
own  view  are  perfectly  incapable,  by  any  human  un- 
derftanding,  of  being  reconciled  together,  is  like 
yielding  our  aifent  to  both  parts  of  a  contradiction. 
And,  not  only  lo,  but  that  we  Should  elteem  them  both 
of  fuch  importance  as  to  make  them  articles  of  our 
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religious  faith  and  belief  and  yet  be  fo  effe&ually  per- 
fuaded  of  their  inconfiftency  with  each  other,  as  to 
look  upon  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  men  in  their  actions,  with  that  indiffolu- 
ble,  infallible  connexion  of  all  events  with  fome  ante¬ 
cedent  caufe,  reafon  or  ground  of  their  exigence, 
which  is  neceffarily  implied  in  the  do&rine  of  the  full 
and  perfect  preference  of  God  ;  to  me,  I  confefs,  ap- 
peareth  rather  an  argument  of  the  power  of  prejudice,, 
and  of  an  unreafonable  attachment  to  fome  pre-con- 
ceived  opinion,  than  of  real  modefty  and  true  great-* 
nefs  of  mind.  However,  the  belt  of  men  are,  doubt- 
lefs,  liable  to  prejudice  and  miftake,  and  incident  to 
error  :  and  very  far  would  I  be  from  cenfuring  thofe 
who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  refpeCting  the  points 
principally  treated  on,  in  the  following  Effay,  as  ei¬ 
ther  xlilhoneft  or  weak.  What  I  would  by  thefe  oh~ 
fervations,  is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  confiftency  of 
human  liberty  with  the  prejcience  of  God,  is  a  lubjeCt 
fit  and  proper  to  engage  the  attention  of  men;  and  that 
to  evince  this  confiftency  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the 
attempt  of  fuch  as  profefs  themfelves  advocates  for 
both,  and  to  have  a  firm  perfuafion  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  them,  whatever  appearance  there  may 
be  of  inconfiftency  between  them.  By  this  means  and 
in  this  way  would  I  befpeak  the  candour  and  engage 
the  patience  of  the  reader  :  hoping  that  thefe  obfer- 
vations  may  raife  and  awaken  his  attention,  to  what  I 
have  written  on  the  fubjeei. 

From  fuch  whole  minds  are  foured  and  prejudiced 
againft  every  thing  that  is  new ,  and  who,  even  them¬ 
felves,  will  be  bitter  againft  the  bittcrnefs  of  difpute, 
I  have  little  favour  to  expeCi:  :  with  them  I  look  for 
little  fuccefs.  No  arguments  will  adminifter  convic¬ 
tion  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  clear — nothing  perfpi- 
cuous  enough  to  enlighten,  convince  and  pcrfuade 
them.  Such  as  are  refolved  to  embrace  the  reigning 
fentiments  and  the  fafhionable  opinions  ;  or  who  take 
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their  principles  upon  trujl ,  without  examining  for 
them  lei  ves  and  feeing  with  their  own  eyes  ;  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  little  or  no  improvement  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Effay,  even  though  the  defign  of  it  Ihould  be 
judicioufly  executed.  Thefc  (if  any  fucb  there  are) 
are  the  adverfaries  from  whom  I  am  moil  apprehen- 
live  of  danger.  Thefe  commonly  make  ule  of  weap¬ 
ons,  againft  which  there  is  no  defence. 

But  if  there  are  any  who  are  impartial  lovers  of 
truth  ;  who  are  difpofed  to  careful  and  critical  exam¬ 
ination  ;  who  are  ready  to  admit  any  point  upon 
proper  evidence,  even  though  it  be  new^  and  oppofed 
by  the  ftrong  current  of  prevailing  opinion  ;  to  them 
i  beg  leave  humbly  to  commend  theperufal  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  EiTay  :  to  their  judgment  and  correction  I 
cheerfully  fubmit  it :  from  them  I  hope,  for  inftruftion 
and  improvement,  and  by  them  I  hope  to  be  fet  right 
in  points  wherein  it  (hall  appear  that  I  am  wrong. 
Nor  am  I  without  hopes  of  affording  fome  pleafure, 
entertainment  and  improvement  to  them. 

To  what  I  have  written  upon  that  mo  ft  important 
{abject  of  the  divine  agency  refpe  Cling  the  event  of  moral 
evil ,  I  earneftly  and  particularly  requeft  the  careful, 
critical  and  candid  attention  of  the  reader.  Here  I 
have  purfued  fomewhat  of  an  unbeaten  path  ;  and  not 
without  great  fears  and  apprehenfions  left  I  fhould  fay 
fomething  difhonourable  and  reproachful  to  Him,  the 
honour  of  whofe  glorious  government  and  name  I 
have  humbly  endeavoured  to  vindicate  and  defend. 
Here,  in  many  things  I  have  faid,  I  pretend  not  to  be 
poftive — to  be  certain  :  and  any  air  of  peremptorinefs 
which  my  arguments  may  be  thought  to  carry  in 
them,  1  humbly  requeft  may  be  confidered  as  intended 
and  meant  to  give  the  argument  its  greateft  advan- 
tage,^and  not  to  exprefs  the  confidence  I  have  in  my 
own  fentiments  and  opinion.  I  have  written  nothing, 
however,  but  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 
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Objections  I  have  endeavoured  fhould  appear  to  ad* 
vantage,  and  in  their  full  ftrength  :  and  whether  I  am 
to  be  accufed  of  giving  weak  anfwers  to  flron%  objec¬ 
tions,  the  intelligent  reader  muft  judge.  After  all,  if 
the  fcheme  of  doftrine  and  fentiments  here  advanced, 
fhall  be  found,  upon  careful,  drift  examination,  to 
imply  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  molt  perfeft  pu¬ 
rity  and  holinefs  of  God,  and  his  utter  and  infinite 
hatred  of  all  moral  evil  ;  or  any  thing  inconfiftent 
with  the  ideas  of  defert  of  punilhment  in  the  finner  ; 
I  will  cheerfully  give  it  up,  and  heartily  condemn  and 
abjure  it  :  and  (hall  think  myfelf  obliged  to  make  my 
moft  grateful  acknowledgments  to  any  one,  who  fhall 
be  at  the  pains  of  detefting  the  weaknefs  and  fophiftry 
of  thole  arguments  by  which  I  have  urged  a  fpecial 
divine  agency  and  difpofal,  giving  certainty  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  moral  evil  in  the  fyftem.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
exprefs  my  hopes  that  the  reafons  and  arguments 
which  I  herewith  humbly  offer  to  the  public,  in  fup~ 
port  of  the  doftrine  I  have  prefumed  to  advance,  will 
be  a  means  of  diffufmg  fome  new  light  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  fubjeft  ;  and  will  invite  fome  one  of  a  more  nice 
difcernment  and  juft  and  comprehenfive  view  of  things, 
more  carefully  to  examine  and  thoroughly  to  fcan  and 
canvafs  the  fubjeft. 

A  vindication  of  Mr,  Edwards,  the  reader  will  ea- 
fily  difcern,  hath  Kpt  been  an  objeft  fo  particularly  in 
view  in  the  following  Effay.  His  charafter  is  but  of 
final  1  importance,  compared  to  that  of  the  caufe  of 
truth  :  but  if  it  was,  it  appeareth  not  to  need  any 
Rapport  which  the  author  of  the  following  fheets  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  it.  For  although  it  may  be  true  that 
the  author  of  the  Examination  of  his  Inquiry ,  &c.  hath 
detefted  fome  leffer  errors  in  that  very  maftcrly  traft  ; 
yet  the  grand  pillars  of  his  doftrine,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  ftill  ftand  firm  and  unfhaken  ;  and  that  juftly 
celebrated  performance  remaincth  as  a  brazen  wall 
againft  the  •  prevailing  errors  of  the  day.  This  great 
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man’s  writings,  though  doubtlefs  in  many  refpefts  ini- 
perfetf ,  have  yet  left  a  favour  in  his  name,  which  will 
make  it  remembered  with  gratitude  and  plealiue  by 
the  lovers  of  truth,  and  friends  of  free  inquiry. 

That  fo  important  a  fubjeft  as  that  of  Liberty  and 
jigency  (a  fubjeft  which  hath  engaged  the  attention 
and  employed  the  pens  of  the  greatest  Geniufes  in  the 
feveral  learned  nations,  in  aim  oil  all  ages  of  the  world) 
fhould  be  undertaken  by  fo  young  and  inexperienced  a 
Writer,  may  be  thought  by  many,  perhaps,  arrogant 
and  prefumptuous.  —This,  however,  it  is  hoped,  will 
not  prejudice  the  reader  againft  the  arguments — the 
rcafons  which  are  exhibited  in  fupport  of  the  leading 
fentiments  of  the  following  Ejjay ,  and  the  fcheme  of 
doftrine  contained  in  it.  The  Jryle  and  manner  are, 
doubtlefs,  in  many  refpe&s  very  defective,  and  need 
the  candour  and  patience  of  the  reader  ;  which,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  are  humbly  requefted.  But  to  afk  any  fa¬ 
vour  to  the  argument ,  would  be  doing  injuftice  to  the 
caufc  of  truth. 

k 

Many  things  in  the  Examiner ,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  be  exceptionable,  have  been  paffed  unnoticed  ;  they 
not  falling  fo  diredtiy  within  the  defign  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Effay.  But  the  arguments  which  appeared,  to  me, 
to  be  of  principal  weight  in  fupport  of  that  freedom  o  f 
will  for  which  he  profeffeth  himfelf  an  advocate,  I 
have,  according  to  my  ability,  examined  and  confider-  . 
ed.  I  have  not  defignedly  mifunderftood  or  pervert¬ 
ed  his  meaning,  nor  knowingly  wrefted  his  words 
from  their  molt  plain  and  obvious  import,  by  forced 
and  unnatural  contraction.  But  whether  I  have,  in 
any  thing,  corrected  him,  and  fhown  his  reafonings  to 
be  inconclufive  and  unjuft,  I  mult  leave  to  the  judg^ 
merit  of  the  candid  and  intelligent  reader. 

I  have  only  to  requeft  a  patient,  fair  and  impartial 
hearing  ;  and  humbly  to  afk  the  united  prayars  of  all 
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the  lovers  and  friends  of  truth,  to  the  great  fountain 
and  Father  of  lights ,  for  larger  and  more  abundant 
meafures  to  be  given  of  that  bleffed  Spirit  which  lead- 
eth  and  guideth  into  all  truth  ;•  that  all  error,  igno¬ 
rance  and  darknefs  may  be  done  away,  and  light  and 
truth  prevail  and  ihine  more  abundantly,  to  the  Glory 
of  God,  here  in  our  dark  world. 


Stockbridge, 

22  th  March,  1772, 
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INQUIRIES  of  this  nature,  which  can  be  ufeful  to 
mankind  only  as  they  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  nature 
of  that  moral  agency  which  is  effential  to  virtue  and 
vice,  as  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  obfierve, 
have  generally  been  exp  re  lily  upon  the  point  of  liber¬ 
ty  :  a  term,  in  fame  refpedts,  of  more  doubtful  and 
Various  lignification  than  that  agency  itfielf,  in  order  to 
a  right  underftanding  and  juft  explanation  of  which, 
Liberty  hath  been  the  lubjedt  of  inquiry  and  alterca¬ 
tion. 

Moral  Agency  is  what  every  one  acknowledged  to 
be  effential  to  virtue  and  vice,  reward  or  punishment. 
But  liberty ,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  many 
times  ufed,  is  not  effential  to  either  ;  but  may  or  may 
not  be  pofleffed,  and  yet  the  fubjedt  in  queftion  have 
proper  defert  of  punifhment,  or  reward. 

Liberty ,  as  the  term  is  ufed  in  common  language, 
Undoubtely  meaneth  a  power  of'  doing  as  we  pleafe . 
This,  I  believe,  is  its  moft  common  and  natural  boni¬ 
fication.  But  a  little  attention  will  convince  any  one 
that  this  definition  of  liberty  doth  not  contain  the  moft 
effential  and  important  ideas  of  that  agency  and  free¬ 
dom  which  neceffarily  imply,  in  them,  defert  of  praiie 
or  blame,  reward  or  punifhment.  A  power  to  do  as 
we  pleafe ,  implieth  a  diftindlion  between  the  plea  fare 
of  the  will,  and  the.  doing  or  afiion  of  the  perfon  :  or, 
at  leaft,  plainly  admits  it.  This  definition,  therefore, 
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of  liberty,  placeth  it  in  fomething  entirely  difti nfl 
from  the  pleafure  of  the  mind— the  exercifes  of  the 
will ;  though  it  is  very  manifeft  that  the  pleafure  of 
the  mind  itfelf,  which  is  the  iource  of  our  actions,  and 
is  the  fountain  from  whence  they  proceed,  is  morally 
beautiful  or  deformed,  and  hath  in  it  proper  defert  of 
praife  or  blame.  According  to  this  definition  of  it, 
therefore,  liberty  is  not  an  effential  ingredient  of  that 
agency  and  exertion  of  which  we  may  properly  predi¬ 
cate  virtue,  or  vice.  There  may  be  fnch  exercifes 
and  exertions,  as,  in  the  common  eftimation  of  men, 
carry  in  them  defert  of  praife  or  blame  ;  and  yet  the 
fubjeft  of  thefe  exercifes  be  utterly  deftitute  of  that 
liberty  which  confifteth  in  a  power  of  doing  as  uoc 
fleaje .  *1  he  heart,  the  afieftion,  may  be  right — the 

whole  of  the  infernal  exereije  may  be  virtuous  and 
commendable,  and  fuch  as  every  one  muft  judge  to  be 
worthy  of  re  Ip  eel  and  efleem  ;  while  the  perfon  is  en¬ 
tirely  reftrainecl  from  any  outward  aClion  ;  being  bound 
down  by  fetters  and  cords.  In  this  cafe  it  is  appar? 
ent,  as  Paul  fays,  2.  Cor.  viii.  12.  that  If  there  be  fir  ft 
a  willing  mind ,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  a  771cm 
hath ,  and  not  according  to  that  he  Keith  not .  So,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  irrational  or  incon¬ 
gruous,  in  fuppofing  that  men  may  be  guilty  of  great 
and  abominable  wickednefs,  while  they  are  forcibly 
reftrained  from  any  outward  excefs  :  their  internal 
exercifes  being  fuch  (could  they  be  known  to  man¬ 
kind)  as  would  be  univerfally  cenfured  and  condemn¬ 
ed.  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  it  is  very  manifeftly  true, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  wife  man,  that  u4s 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  hearty  Jo  is  he.  Prov.  xxiii.  7. 


It  is  unneceffary,  therefore,  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  that  moral  agency  which  is  effential  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice,  reward  and  punifhment,  precifely  to  af- 
certain  the  nature  and  bounds  of  Liberty ,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  fenfes  in  which  the  term  is  ufe.d  among  mankind  ; 
cr  expreflly  and  particularly  to  define  it.  it  is  enough 
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if  wc  can  gain  a  clear,  full  view  of  that  agency  of 
mankind  which  hath  in  it  proper  defert  of  praife,  or 
blame,  and  which  is  necelfarily  either  virtuous  or 
vicious  ;  for  in  fuch  an  agency  as  this  is  comprehend¬ 
ed  all  that  liberty  which  dignifieth  human  nature,  and 
diftinguiflieth  moral  beings — accountable  agents. 

And  if  we  can  difcover  particularly  and  precifely 
what  that  is,  which  is  moil:  direftly  obedience  or  dilo- 
bedience  tQ  the  will  and  commands  of  God  ; — what  it 
is  that  He  looketh  upon  with  efteeni  and  approbation, 
or  with  abhorrence  and  deteftation  ; — what  is  truly 
morally  beautiful,  or  really  and  abfolutely  deformed  ; 
the  queftion  concerning  Liberty ,  as  far  as  it  reipefts 
ethicks  or  morality,  will  be  fufficiently  decided* 

Whatever  be  the  true  idea  or  definition  of  Liberty , 
as  applied  to  morals  ;  we  may  reft  fatisfied  that  the 
juft  and  good  God  will  never  either  reward  or  punifti 
any  of  his  creatures,  for  any  of  their  actions  which 
were  not  free  to  all  intents  aftd  purpofes,  with  that 
kind  of  freedom,  whichyin  his  view,  is  effential  to  the 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice.  We  may,  likewife,  con¬ 
fide  in  it,  that  nothing  will  be  efteemed,  by  mankind 
in  general,  either  morally  beautiful,  or  deformed — - 
meriting  either  commendation,  or  ceniure  ;  which 
hath  not  all  that  liberty  and  freedom  in  it  and  predi¬ 
cable  of  it,  which,  in  the  common  eftimation  of  men, 
is  eftential  to  moral  action — to  our  being  accountable 
creatures,  and  proper  fubjefls  of,  either  punifhment, 
or  reward. 

If  I  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  properly  to  define  moral 
agency,  and  illuftrate  the  nature  and  afeertain  the  idea 
of  it,  in  the  following  Eflay  : — if  I  fhould  fay  any 
tfdng  which  may  reflecft  any  new  light  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  fubjedl  j  or  open  a  track  which  may  be  purfu- 
ed  to  advantage  by  fome  abler  genius,  to  a  farther 
difeovery  of  truth  and  a  fuller  illuftration  of  the  im- 
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portant  fubje ct  before  us  ;  I  fhall  think  myfeif  amply 
rew  ai  ciecl  «  and  conceive  that  I  do  a  greater  lervics 
to  mankind,  and  to  the  cauie  of  truth  in  genera],  than 
if  I  fhould  particularly  and  accurately  define  the  term 
Liberty ,  in  its  feveral  and  various  fignifications  ;  al¬ 
though  when  uied  in  a  moral Jetifs^  I  mean  not  to  leave 
it  undefined. 

How  I  fucceed  in  an  undertaking  which,  it  feemSj 
hath  not  hitherto  been  executed  to  the  entire  fatisfac*. 
lion  of  mankind  (notwithftanding  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  the  fubjeft  has  been  treated)  the 
impartial  public  muft  judge*  I  have  only  to  crave, 
their  attention,  and  candid  conftru^ion  of  what  I  may 
after  upon  the  fubjeft* 
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P  A  R  T  I 


Section  I  < 


Moral  Agency  defined ,  andfhewn  to  con/ifi  in  the 

Ex e reifies  of  t  lit  IV ill.  N 

ORAL  AGENCY  (without  any  metaphyfical 
fubtilty  or  refinement)  coniifteth  in  Spontane¬ 
ous,  Voluntary  Exertion.  Whenever  we  do  any  thing 
voluntarily,  and  of  free  choice,  we  perform  a  moral 
aftiou— an  aftion  meriting  cenfure  or  commendation. 
He' who  acteth  eleftively,  or  putteth  forth  an  act  of 
will,  is  herein  a  moral  agent,  and  a  proper  iubieft  of 
reward  or  punifnment,  praife  or  blame.  All  the  exer- 
cifes  of  our  wills,  our  hearts  and  affections,  are  of  a 
moral  nature.  1  his  is  the  agency  which  rendereth  us 
accountable  creatures  \  thefe  are  the  aft  ions  for  which 
we  are  rewardable  or  punifhable  in  the  light  of  God. 

That  Spontaneous  ^  voluntary  exertion  is  fuch  an  ao-cri- 
cy  as  hath  moral  defert  in  it,  and  is  that  whereof  It  is 
proper  and  fitting  that  we  fhould  give  an  account, 
ffeems  to  be  a  dictate  of  natural  reafon,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  ffenfe  of  men  ;  and  is  what  muff:  be  on  all  hands 
allowed.  Even  they  who  plead  for  a  power  of 
Self-determination  in  men,  and  who  urge  that  afts  of 
the.  will  are  fieif-originaied ,  or  that  they  fpring  from 
their  own  internal  energy  and  activity  ;  yet  concede, 
tnau  thefe  acts  of  the  zuill?  thefe  voluntary  exertions , 
have  moial  defert  in  them,  and  really  render  us  fit 
fubjects  of  punifhment,  or  reward.  And  it  mult  ne- 
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ceffarily  be  fo  :  for  from  whatever  cau/e  the  afts  of 
the  will  are  luppoiecl  to  arife  5  let  it  be  either  internal 
or  external ;  let  it  be  from  fomething  peculiar  to  the 
nature  of  volition,  or  from  fome  foreign,  extrinfic 
caufe  ;  it  is  unrealbnable  to  look  into  the  caufe ,  for  that 
agency  itfelf  which  is  dire  ft  ly  and  immediately  the  ob- 
jeft  of  difedeem  or  approbation.  If  there  is  a  power 
in  men  to  originate  volition,  or  to  produce  voluntary 
exertion  ;  this  power  itfelf,  whenever  it  is  exercifed, 
is  voluntary :  and  in  this  fpontaneous,  free,  voluntary , 
exertion  of  this  fuppofed  power,  the  advocates  for  it 
place  that  liberty  and  agency  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
effentiai  to  virtue  and  vice.  If  the  exertion  of  this 
fuppofed  power  is  not  voluntary ,  it  is  of  courfe  invo¬ 
luntary ,*  or  necejjary  with  a  natural  necelfity  ;  and 
therefore  cannot,  confidently  with  common  reafon  and 
fenfe,  be  taken  for  moral  agency  r  or  fuch  an  effeft,  op¬ 
eration  or  exertion,  as  is  capable  of  being  confidered, 
with  the  lead  propriety,  as  the  objeft  of  praife  or  blame. 

That  moral  agency  cannot  confid  in  any  fuch  power 
as  may  be  conceived  to  exid  previoufly  to  its  being  put 
forth  into  aftion,  and  exerted  for  the  production  of 
volition,  is  evident  from  this  fingle  confideration,  viz. 
That,  by  the  fuppofition,  there  is  no  agency  or  aClion 
in  it. 

r  *  1  \ 

When  we  talk  of  moral  agency,  we  talk  of  fome  kind 
of  aftion  or  exertion  ;  and  not  merely  of  fomething 
which  may  be  a  foundation  for  aftion,  and  is  yet  per- 
feftly  and  entirely  didinft  from  it.  When  we  fpeak 
of  a  perfon,  or  moral  being,  as  the  fubjeft  of  punifh- 
merit  or  reward,  or  as  having  in  him  defert  of  praife 
or  blame,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  and  un- 
cierdanding  of  men,  to  confider  him  as  in  exercife — at 
lead  as  having  put  forth  fome  motion  or  exertion.  It 
is  not  common  for  men  either  to  commend  or  blame 
any  thing  which  is  merely  paffive  and  without  any  ex- 
ercife  or  exertion.  It  is  certainly  agreeable  to  reaion 

to 

*  The  word  involuntary  I  here  ufe*  not  as  denoting  any  oppofition  made  to  the 
will,  as  the  let  m  mod  generally  implieth ;  but  merely  as  being  without  willy  and 
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to  look  for  Tome  real  conformity,  in  a  moral  agent,  to 
fome  rule  or  law  which  is  obligatory  on  him,  or  fome 
pofitive  opposition  to  it  as  a  proper  ground  of  praile  or 
blame,  cenfure  or  commendation.*  Where  there  is 
no  exercife  of  will — -no  alfcftion  of  mind,  there  is  no¬ 
thing,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  either  beautiful  or  deformed. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  powers  of  man¬ 
kind  in  refpeft  to  the  production  of  volition  ;  whatever 
be  the  caufe  out  of  which  voluntary  exertion  arifeth  ; 
whether  it  be  internal  or  external  ;  whether  fuch  ex¬ 
ertion  is  felf-originated ,  or  arifeth  as  an  effect  out  of 
fome  foreign  caufe  ;  flill  where  fuch  an  effe&  is  formed, 
there  is  moral  agency  ^  and  where  it  is  not,  there  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  moral  quality — either  virtue  or  vice. 

In  Spontaneous ,  voluntary  exertion  is  all  the  freedom 
which  it  is  polfible  for  any  one  to  enjoy.  Here  is  all 

C  2  the 

*  Againft  this  proportion  it  may  poffibly  be  obje&ed,  that  “  PFant  of  con¬ 
formity”  to  the  divine  law,  is  {infill- — Want  of  love,  or  rot  loving  God,  is  crimi- 
jr.al ;  and  therefore,  (it  may  be  urged)  it  is  unreafonable  to  place  that  moral 
agency  which  rendereth  us  capable  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  makes  us  the  fit  l'ub- 
jecds  of  reward  or  punilhment,  altogether  in  fpontaneous^  voluntary  exertion.  Such 
an  objeeftor  I  would  atk,  In  whom  is  “  a  *wani  of  conformity or  vx ant  of  love , 
{inful  ? — In  trees,  or  in  brutes  ?  This  will  not  be  pretended.  That  want  of  love 
to  God  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  brutal  creation,  or  in  the  vegetable  world* 
cannot  be  criminal.  Why  then  fhould  want  of  love  to  God  be  criminal  in  man — 
unlefs  it  be,  that  in  all  that  nvant  of  lo<i>e  toward  God  or  our  fellow-creatures,  for 
which  we  are  chargeable  with  wickednefs  in  the  eye  of  the  divine  law,  there  is 
fome  poftive  oppojition  to  love — fome  affe&lon  of  mind  inconfiftent  with  love  ?  It 
is  true,  that  when  we  exercife  our  affection,  it  ought  to  be,  not  in  oppofition,  but  in 
pofitive  love,  to  God.  To  exercife  any  afle&ion  refpe&ing  the  Deity  which  is 
wholly  without  love,  is  infinitely  wrong  and  criminal.  In  fuch  a  fenfe  as  this,  it 
is  morally  eVil  not  to  loi’e  God.  But  that  which  is  merely  negative ,  hath  no  quality 
in  it —nothing  predicable  of  it.  Where  there  is  no  affection  inconfiftent  with 
love — no  exercife  of  heart  carrying  in  it  any  oppofition  to  God,  or  refiedion  upon 
him  unworthy  of  his  own  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious  character,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  criminal  or  offenfive  to  Cod.  That  tvant  of  love  which  is  criminal,  is 
{omething  which  hath  undutifulnefs  in  it  towards  God  :  it  invariably  implieth 
fome  mental  exercife  or  affection  which  is  inconfiftent  writh  love,  and  which  con- 
taineth  in  it  difrefpetl  to  God,  and  poureth  contempt  upon  him.  It  is  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  practice  and  common  fenfe  of  men,  to  cenfure  and  condemn  any 
thing  which  is  negative ,  in  any  other  fenfe  than  this.  If  we  feel  ourfelves  in 
great  diftrefs,  or  in  imminent  danger,  and  one  of  our  fellow-men  fhould  ftaiui 
by  and  refufe  to  lend  us  his  affiftance,  we  fhould  have  juft  real'on  to  caft  blame 
and  cenfure  upon  him  :  but  if  he  was  fallen  into  a  fvyoon,  or  buried  in  a  deep 
lleep,  we  fhould  entertain  no  hard  thoughts  of  him.  The  reafon  is  plain  :  his 
not  njjijling  us,  in  the  former  cafe,  containeth  in  it  a  criminal  indifference  to  our 
fafety— fame  exercife  of  heart  inconfiftent  with  a  proper  concern  for  it  ;  in  the 
latter,  it  doth  not.  For  this  real'on  we  juftly  blame  in  the  one  cafe,  and  not  in 
the  other.  So  that  'want  of  love  to  God  which  only  is  criminal,  is  a  want  of  love 
which  containeth  in  it  fome  pofitive  oppolition  or  difaftedion  to  God,  or  fuch  in- 
^iftbrency  of  mind  toward  him,  as  is  inconfiftent  with  love* 
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tue  moral  liberty  which  is  any  ways  effe ntia!  to  re¬ 
ward  or  pnniPnment,  virtue  or  vice.  Whoever  aft> 
eta  voluntarily,  afteth  in  the  view  of  motives  :  and 
in  the  volitions  oi  agents  which  take  place  and  are  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  veiw  of  motives,  is  all  the  influence  which 
motives  have,  on  intelligent  minds.  He  who  exerteth 
volitions,  and  exercifeth  affections,  in  the  view  of  mo¬ 
tives,  adieth  like  a  rational,  intelligent,  moral  agent. 
He  inherits  all  that  moral  liberty  which  it  is  poffible 
for  a  creature  to  enjoy  *  and  all,  which  any  creature 
doth  or  can  improve. 

Liberty  and  agency ,  as  it  appears  to  me  they  have 
often  been  made  life  of  in  difputes,  are  terms  of  fuch 
refinement  and  abftraftion  as  to  be  incapable  of  any 
very  clear  explanation.  While  thefe  terms  lead  us  to 
an  inquiry  alter  any  thing  different  from  what  we  all 
have  confcioufnefs  of,  whenever  we  exercife  our  wills 
and  affections,  we  are  purfuing  a  lhadow  initead  of  a 
fubftance  *  there  being  no  liberty ,  freedom,  agency ,  or 
power  of  will ,  befide  what  is  exercifed  in  voluntary, 
ipontaneous  exertion,  which  any  one  can  fenfibly  feel 
and  enjoy— which  can  be  of  any  benefit  to  any  one,  or 
capable  of  improvement.  When  we  look  for  that 
liberty  or  freedom  which  dignifleth  human  nature 
above  the  lower  creation,  we  are  to  fearch  for  it  only 
in  what  every  man  feels  when  he  exercifeth  will  and 
affeftion,  or,  in  the  view  of  motives,  puts  forth  or  ex¬ 
erteth  an  aft  of  choice.  This  is  what  makes  a  free 
agent  :  thefe  are  the  exercifes  and  powers  which  con- 
if] lute  human  liberty — moral  freedom. 

Moral  liberty  eifentially  confxfteth  in  voluntary  ex- 
erciie.  And  yet  when  I  fay  that  liberty  confifleth  in 
voluntary  exejcife,  I  would  not  be  under  hood,  that 
liberty  and  volition  are  convertible  terms,  importing 
precifely  one  and  the  fame  thing.  But  my  meaning  is~, 
that  in  every  volition  we  find  liberty,  true  moral  liber¬ 
ty,  and  the  hrgheft  kind  of  it  that  ever  can  be  found  in 
a  moral  agent.  Motion,  and  a  body  moving,  are  not 
precifely  one  and  the  fame  thing  :  yet  we  can  have  no 

idea 
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idea  of  the  former,  without  the  latter.  So  although 
liberty  and  volition  may  not  be  precifely  the  fame,  yet 
all  the  idea  we  have  of  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  volun¬ 
tary  exertion.  Volition  may  more  properly  be  termed 
a  free  adion^  than  freedom:  yet  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
liberty,  our  belt  way,  as  in  many  other  cafes,  is  not  to 
confider  things  abftradtiy,  but  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  concrete  (volition)  ;  wherein  we  fhall  certainly 
difeover  the  thing  fought  for,  though  it  is  lo  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible,  to  feparate  tiie  abftradl  from  the  con¬ 
crete.  To  be  free ,  therefore,  and  to  be  voluntary  in 
any  adtion  whatfoever,  either  internal  or  external,  I 
fuppofe  are  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  queftion  fo  often  agita¬ 
ted,  viz.  Whether  the  Will  is  free  ?  is  utterly  unmean- 
ning  and  impertinent.  Whatever  is  inconliftent  with 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  is  equally  inconliftent 
with  the  very  being  of  it  :  for  taking  away  its  freedom, 
is  deftroying  its  very  elfence.  There  is  no  more  pro¬ 
priety  in  alking  whether  the  TV  ill  is  free?  than  whe¬ 
ther  the  effential  properties  of  a  fubjedt  belong  to  it  ?  or 
whether  any  thing  is  made  up  of  its  conftituent  parts  ? 
It  may  as  well  be  a  (Iced,  whether  fire  is  hot ,  or  water 
fluid?  as  whether  the  IV ill  is  free?  and  yet  every  one 
knows  that  heat  and  fluidity  are  effential  properties  of 
fire  and  water  ;  the  ideas  of  thefe  qualities  being  ne~ 
ceffarily  contained  in  the  explanation  of  the  terms.  In 
like  manner  is  freedom  effential  to  the  human  will  ; 
and  liberty  as  effential  a  property  of  our  voluntary  ex¬ 
ertions,  as  heat  is  of  fire,  or  fluidity  of  water. 

.  Here  is  the  only  liberty,  agency  or  freedom,  of 
which  it  is  poffible  that  mankind  ffiould  be  confcious 
and  percipient.  We  may  with  as  much  reafon  fup¬ 
pofe  that  mankind  are  confcious  and  percipient  of  that 
which  is  the  ground  of  thei  v  fir  ft  perception  and  confci- 
ouinefs  ;  as  to  frippofe  that  they  are  confcious  of  any 
moral  liberty,  or  power  of  will,  antecedent  to,  and  the 
ground  of,  voluntary  exertion.  The  mind  is  confci¬ 
ous  of  nothing  otherwife  than  in  and  by  its  own  ex~ 

tions. 


ertions.  As  it  is  confcious  of  a  power  of  thought  and 
idea,  only  in  thinking  and  perceiving  ;  fo  it  is  confci¬ 
ous  of  a  power  of  will ,  only  in  the  exercijes  of  volition ., 
That  the  mind  fliould  be  confcious  of  a  power  of  choice 
which  is  diftinguifliable  from  actual  choofing ,  is  no  more 
conceivable,  than  that  we  fliould  be  confcious  of  a 
power  of  thinking  and  perceiving,  without,  at  the  fame 
time,  feeling  or  exercifing  any  perception  or  thought . 

Minds  are  converfant  only  writh  their  own  "ideas  : 
they  perceive  and  are  immediately  confcious  of  nothing 
befide  their  own  exercifes  and  ideas.  However  the 
mind  may  reafon  and  infer  concerning  other  things, 
and  form  premifes,  and  make  conclufions,  with  a  great 
degree  of  juftice  and  precifion  ;  ftill  thofe  things  of 
which  we  attain  the  knowledge  in  fuch  a  way  as  this, 
are  not  the  obje&s  of  direct,  immediate  perception. 
If  liberty  is  what  we  perceive  actually  to  exift  in  the 
mind,  it  can  certainly  be  perceived  no  ctherwife  than 
in  its  exercife  :  juft  as  a  power  of  choice  can  be  per¬ 
ceived  only  in  aftual  choofing.  But  liberty  exercifed 
muft  certainly  be  a  voluntary  exercife— -an  exercife  of 
will.  And  what  liberty  or  freedom  any  one  can  per.- 
ceive  to  be  in  voluntary  exercife ,  befide  what  is  itfelf 
an  exertion  of  will,  and  is  neceftarily  included  in  all 
our  voluntary  exertions ,  is  to  me  quite  inconceivable. 
It  therefore  folio weth,  that  there  is  in  mankind  no 
confcioufuefs  of  liberty  or  freedom,  befide  the  confci- 
oufnefs  neceftarily  contained  in  our  voluntary  exer¬ 
tions.  Confequently  it  is  prepofterous  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  to  talk  of  being  confcious  of  any  power  of  will, 
diftinct  from  the  exercife  of  will ;  or,  of  a  power  of 
choofing,  diftinft  from  aftual  choice.  Exercijes  of  vo¬ 
lition,  and  ?naking  aClual  choice ,  are  fometliing  of  which 
we  all  have  a  confcioufuefs  in  innumerable  inftanccs  : 
and  herein  is  all  the  power  of  will,  the  power  of  choice, 
of  which  we  have  a.ny  direft  and  immediate  percep¬ 
tion. 

If  mankind  have  any  confcioufnefs  or  immediate 
perception  of  any  power  of  will,  diftinft:  from  what 
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they  feel  in  the  actual  exercifes  of  volition — if  they 
are  confcious  of  any  power  of  adtion,  diftindt  from  the 
confcioufnels  they  have  in  adtual  voluntary  exertion, 
and  previous  to  it  ;  they  muft  nevertheless  he  confci¬ 
ous  of  this  power  as  being  in  exercije .  If  they  are  con¬ 
fcious  of  this  power  of  will  and  adlion  as  in  adual  exer¬ 
cije  ;  this  is  in  no  meafure  different  from  being  confci¬ 
ous  of  adual  choice — voluntary  exertion .  To  be  con¬ 
fcious  of  a  power  of  will  in  adual  exercije ,  is  juft  the 
fame  as  to  be  confcious  of  an  exercife  of  will — adtual 
volition.  This  I  think  is  obvious. 

If  they  are  confcious  of  a  power  of  will  which  is 
antecedent  to  exercife,  and  the  ground  of  it,  it  muft  be  a 
power  wherein  men  are  involuntary  and  p  a  (Jive  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  a  power  refulting  from  the  immediate  efficiency  of 
God  as  its  caufe  ;  and  therefore  can,  with  no  propriety, 
on  any  principles,  be  termed  free.  It  is  objedted  againft 
the  dodtrine  of  an  infallible  connedlion  in  things,  that 
it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
will,  to  admit,  that  the  exercifes  of  it  arife  from  any 
extrinfic  influence  and  caufe.  But  no  one,  I  apprehend, 
will  think  of  aflerting,  that  this  power  of  will  in  men, 
which  is  infilled  on  by  fome  as  the  next  and  immediate 
caufe  of  voluntary  exercife,  doth  not  arife  wholly  and 
entirely  from  fome  extrinfic  influence  and  caufe.  A- 
greeable  to  the  opinions  ofthofe,  therefore,  who  make 
this  objedlion,  it  is  impoflible  that  liberty  or  freedom 
fhould  confift  in  fuch  a  power.  For  in  this  power, 
by  the  fuppofition,  mankind  are  in  every  Jenje  paflive. 
It  was  made— created  by  the  Deity,  without  any  agen¬ 
cy,  influence  or  choice  of  their's  :  and  now  it  is  made, 
it  is  perfedtly  involuntary  and  paflive.  It  is  therefore 
impoflible,  that  liberty  or  freedom  fhould  confift  in  any 

fuch  power  as  is  previous  to  voluntary  exercije — mental 
exertion . 

I  the  rather  mention  thefe  things  to  take  off  the  force 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  fome  power  of  adlion  in 
men,  diftindt  from  voluntary  exertion,  which  can  with 
any  fliew  of  realon  be  confidered  as  our  dignity  or  pri¬ 
vilege, 


vilege,  pretended  to  be  drawn  from  the  feelings  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  univerfal  ienie  and  experience  of 
mankind.  And  if  the  observations  which  have  been 
mentioned  are  juft,  there  are,  in  fad,  no  fuch  feelings 
g  QY&  ur^ed,  in  human  nature  ;  nor  is  it  the  univerfal 
fenfe  of  mankind,  that  human  nature  is  dignified  with 

any  fuch  powers  ;  or  that  it  doth  inherit  or  poflefs 

them. 

Spontaneous,  voluntary  exertion  is  fomething  of 
which  all  mankind  have  immediate  confcioufnefs  and 
perception.  Here  is  an  agency,  the  exiftence  and  re¬ 
ality  of  which  may  be  fupported  and  proved  by  all  the 
feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  univerfally  concur¬ 
ring  teftimony  of  all  mankind.  Here  is  all  the  power 
which  is  neceffary  to  render  any  one  a  moral  agent, 
an  accountable  creature,  and  the  proper  fubjecl  of  re¬ 
ward  or  puniflirnent,  praife  or  blame. 

But  it  will  probably  be  expefted,  that  fome  rcafons 
fhould  be  ofiered  in  juftification  of  the  definition  which 
hath  been  given  of  moral  agency  ;  and,  to  fhew  that  no 
power  in  mei2^  previous  to  voluntary  exertion,  and  the 
ground  thereof,  is  anyways  efiential  to  the  morality  of 
actions  ;  or  to  that  agency  which  is  neceffary  to  re¬ 
ward  or  puniflirnent,  virtue  or  vice.  The  following 
reaions  appear  to  me  fufficient  to  jufeify  the  definition. 

I.  That  men  are  the  proper  fubjecls  of  reward  and 
puniflirnent,  for  ail  their  voluntary,  fpontaneous  exer¬ 
tions.  Whatever  of  defert  there  may  be  in  other 
things,  it  is  yet  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  our  volun¬ 
tary  exertions  have  moral  defert  in  them.  This  is  a  fort 
of  agency  which  is  the  objeft  of  command  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  in  the  word  of  God.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
exercifes  of  affedHon,  voluntary  exertions,  are  fubje&ed 
to  law,  and  are  the  clireft  object  of  divine  precept. 
cc  Thou  flialt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,”  &c.  is  the  firfl 
and  great  commandment.  Nor  can  any  thing  juftly 
be  confidered  as  having  the  nature  of  obedience  or  dif- 
obedience,  any  farther  than  it  partaketh  of  voluntary 
exercife  and  affeCHon .  Mere  voluntary  exercifes,  of  a 

certain 
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certain  kind,  are  accepted  as  obedience.  Thefe,  and 
thefe  only,  are  our  conformity  to  the  divine  law.  And 
fo  much  do  all  obedience  and  difobedience  confift  in 
the  exercifes  of  the  will,  fo  much  do  our  voluntary 
exertions  conftitute  the  very  eflfence  and  formal  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  that  no  man  will  ever  be,  either 
rewarded  or  punifhed,  for  any  thing  belidb  his  exercifes 
of  affection — fpontaneous,  voluntary  exertions.  What¬ 
ever  aftion  or  event  taketh  place  without  any  concur¬ 
rence  of  our  wills,  or  otherwife  than  as  the  fruit  of 
our  voluntary  exertion,  and  which  hath  nothing  of 
our  will  or  choice  in  it,  will  never  be  fet  to  dui*  ac¬ 
count  for  a  dj  lifting  our  reward  or  puiiifhment; 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  common  feme  and  opinions  of 
men,  that  all  fpontaneous,  voluntary  exertions  carry  in 
them  defert  of  either  puniiliment  or  reward.  It  is  a 
maxim  eftablifhed  by  the  univerfal  fenfe  of  mankind, 
that  the  exercifes  of  our  affeftions  are,  iri  their  very  na¬ 
ture,  either  virtuous  cr  vicious.*  And  fo  univerfally 
doth  a  fenfe  of  defert  on  this  account  prevail  among 
mankind,  that  in  order  to  determine  any  mams  char- 
after  and  defert,  we  always  accuftoiii  ourfelves  to  in¬ 
quire  into  his  motives ,  and  the  temper ,  difpofition  or 
fiate  of  mind  from  whence  his  outward  actions  and 
conduft  proceed.  Here,  all  acknowledge,  are  to  be 


found  moral  quality  and  defert.  In  the  exercifes  of  af¬ 
fection  do  men  place  virtue,  or  vice. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  the  late  Prefident 
Edwards's  Inquiry  on  Freedom  of  IV ill.  He  conlxder- 
eth  all  moral  good  and  evil  as  con  fifing  in  the  difpofition 
or  eft  ate  of  the  mind  or  will.  (p.  gi.)  He  fay  is  (p> 
96)  that  we  approve  good  intentions ,  and  condemn  evil 
ones ,  in  ourfelves  ( and  in  others,  fo  far  as  fitch  affections 
can  be  known.)  And  in  the  lame  place  he  reprefents  it, 

D  that 

*  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  Scripture  Dcr&rine  of  Original  Sin,  greatly  infifteth  that 
all  fin  lieth  in  the  choke  of  the  mind.  Thus  he  tells  us  (p.  127.  edit.  2.)  that 
the  original  caufe  “  of  fin  is  a  man’s  choofng  to  follow  the  appetites  of  the  flelh 
that  “  fin  proceedeth  from  our  own  choice ,  as  it  neceffarily  muft  (p.  130)  that 
“  vice  is  always  the  faulty  choice  of  a  ftfon's  own  willy  otherwife  it  is  not  choice  f* 
(p.  1 90.)  And  he reprefenteth hfly  or  incgul#r drfre,  as  being  i tfe If  ftnful.  (p.  a  13.) 
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that  whatever  the  outward  actions  of  men  in  fad  are, 
they  are  judged  according  to  what  they  would  have 
done.  He  faith,  further,  that  though  natural  neceffity 
exercifeth  the  outward  ad ,  it  hinders  not  but  the  eft  ate 
Oj  the  will  may  be  rtfsht  or  w r  on  x »  T  he  juffnefs  of 
thefe  obfervations  depends  entirely  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  virtue  and  vice  are  properly  and  diredtly  pre¬ 
dicable  of  the  exercifes  of  affedtion — free,  fpontane- 
ous,  voluntary  exertions.  If,  in  the  exercifes  of  fuch 
affections  limply,  there  is  nothing  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  oj;  criminal  ;  then  lurely  we  are  to  look 
fartlier  back  than  to  the  intentions  of  men,  or  th e,  Jiate 
of  their  wills ,  for  virtue  and  vice. 

II.  There  is  nothing  morally  beautiful  or  deformed 
in  any  thing  befide  the  exercifes  of  affedtion — fponta- 
neous,  voluntary  exertion.  Where  there  is  no  affec¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  there  is  nothing  which  beareth  any 
refemblance  of  the  moral  charadter  of  the  Deity  •  nor,, 
any  thing  oppofite  to  it.  Where  there  are  no  excer- 
cifes  of  affedtion,  it  is  impoffible  that  there  fhould  be 
any  degree  of  obedience  to  that  great  command  of 
Love,  wherein  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law-:  and,  I 
may  add,  where  there  is  no  affection,  as  little  is  there 
°f  opposition  to  it.  If  the  great  and  only  moral  beauty 
in  the  univerfe  conlifleth  in  love,  in  its  feveral  and  dif¬ 
ferent  exercifes  and  modifications  (all  which  confifl 
in  certain  pofitive  exercifes  of  affedtion)  it  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  moral  beauty ,  where  there  is  an  entire  want 
and  negation  of  all  mental,  voluntary  affedtion  :  and 
our  cxpedtations  of  finding  any  moral  turpitude  or  de- 
fo  rmity,  will  be  as  utterly  fruitlefs,  if  we  fearch  for  it 
in  fomething  which  is  wholly  deftitute  of  all  mental 
exercife  and  affedtion.  We  may  as  well  look  for  mo¬ 
ral  beauty  in  the  order,  proportion  and  harmony  of 
the  natural  fyftem,  or  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
as  in  any  thing  whatsoever,  which  is  wholly  void  of 
mental  exercife  and  affedtion.  And  we  may  as  ration¬ 
ally  predicate  moral  turpitude  and  deformity  of  bar¬ 
ren  deferts  and  ragged  mountains,  as  of  any  thing 
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which  is  utterly  deftitute  of  all  voluntary  affeCKon  and 
exertion.  There  is  nothing:,  either  in  any  beauty,  or 
deformity,  which  can  be  found  in  any  thing  that  is 
wholly  without  mental  exercife  and  affeCtion,  that  is 
any  way  diftinguifhable  from  the  beauty  and  deformity 
of  ?iatural  things  ;  which  none  pretend  to  be  either 
virtuous  or  vicious.  And  if  it  is  indeed  fo  that  there 
is  no  moral  beauty  or  deformity  in  any  thing  betide  the 
exercifes  of  affection—  free,  voluntary  exertion  ;  in 
fuch  exertion,  doubtlefs,  is  to  be  found  that  agency 
which  diftinguifheth  moral  beings,  and  is  the  proper 
grouiid  of  our  accountablenefs  to  God. 

III.  The  remorfe  of  confcience  which  wicked  men 
feel,  is  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  of  the  fuppofed 
evil  and  turpitude  of  exercifes  of  affeCtion — -voluntary, 
fpontaneous  exertion  :  This,  therefore,  is  an  argument 
that  moral  agency  coxlfifLeth  in  Inch  affections  and  exer¬ 
tions.  When  we  do  any  outward  action  for  which  we 
condemn  ourfelves,  our  remorfe  always  terminates  up¬ 
on  the  affection  from  whence  it  proceeded,  and  which 
was  the  caufe  of  it  : — All  the  ground  of  farrow  is, 
that  we  e xercifed  and  indulged  fuch  affections  and  incli¬ 
nations.  We  feel  ourfelves  juftly  condemned  for  any 
wicked  aCtion,  upon  the  conflderation  that  our  hearts 
were  in  the  thing ,  and  we  did  it  voluntarily  and  freely . 
No  one  pretends  to  look  any  farther  back  than  to  the 
voluntary  defign  and  intention ,  for  a  ground  of  praife  or 
blame.  An  awakened  confcience  never  referreth  us 
farther  back  than  to  the  affection — the  intention  of  the 
‘mind.  And  if  bad  defign  and  intention  can  be  fattened 
upon  us,  all  our  pleas  fail,  and  our  excufes  vanidi,  and 
our  own  confciences  condemn  us. 

In  thefe  observations  I  have  the  Ex— rh  concur¬ 
rence,  in  the  following  words.  He  faith,  (p.97)  IV e 
are  condemned  or  approved  of  ourfelves  for  a  willing  or 
unwilling  mind  ;  and  have  a  natural  apprehenfion  that 
the  judgment  of  God  will  fecond  our  own — :A  natural  ap¬ 
prehenfion,  however,  which,  I  mutt  obferve,  is  very 
ill  founded,  mile  is  there  is  fomething  worthy  of  being 
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approved  or  condemned  in  the  exercifes  of  the  will ,  or 
in  voluntary  exertions »  Our  Author,  I  am  fenflble, 
prefe ntly  adds,  that  cc  the  inward  perturbation  vicious 
'C  men  proceeds  From  a  conviction  that  they  might 
■U  have  cultivated  another"  frame  of  heart”  But  if  by 
*'  cfltiv  citing  an  oilier  frame  of  heart  f  he  intends  any 
thing  diftinet  from  voluntary  exertion— any  thing 
without  volition  and  without  clefign  j  the  afiertion  is  as 
irreconcilable  with  his  own  previous  obfervation,  as 
with  the  argument  now  under  confidcration.  ‘  If  by 
cultivating  another  frame  of  heart  our  Author  intends 
to  denote  any  exereije  of  mind  or  heart y  it  mult  unquef- 
t  ion  ably  be  voluntary  for  no  other  exercife,  partial-. 
la./  i.y  on  his  principles ,  can  be  a  reafonable  ground  of 
any  inward  perturbation  at  all.  And  if  this  expreffion 
is  defigned  to  convey  the  idea  of  any  exercife  cf 
Will*  voluntary  exertion ,  inftead  of  weakening,  it 
ffxengtheneth  and  confirmcth  the  argument  under  con- 
fi  deration.  But  ii  the  Ex- — r,  by  this  expreffion,  in¬ 
tends  any  thing  which  is  wholly  involuntary  and  lin¬ 
den  gning  5  it  is.  quite  unjuft  to  .(peak  of  intentions  as 
being  either  good,  or  evil  ;  or,  to  lead  his  readers  to 
apprehend  that  there  is  any  thing  which  ought  to  be, 
either  approved  or  condemned ,  in  willingnefs  or  unwil « 
lingnefs  of  mind. 

IV .  Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  definition 
which  hath  already  been  given  of  moral  agency,  is, 
that  mankind  are  agents  in  nothing  but  fpontaneous , 
voluntary  exertions .  Whatever  event  comes  into  ex- 
illence,  in  which  we  have  no  voluntary  intention  and 
defign  ;  whatever  effeft  is  brought  to  pafs,  without 
any  concurrence  of  our  wills  ;  is  never  deemed  our 
atiion  :  we  are  not  anfwerable  for  it.  If  we  can  plead 
that  we  were  not  agents  in  any  affair  ;  that  any  event, 
however  diiagreeable,  hath  taken  place  and  exifted 
otherwife  than  as  the  fruit  of  our  voluntary  exertion, 
and  without  the  concurrence  of  our  wills  ;  this  will 
ever  be  confldered  as  fufficient  to  excufe  and  acquit  us 
from  any  blame  in  the  ealq  :  and  for  this  very  obvi¬ 
ous 
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pus  reafon,  viz.  that  nothing  but  our  own  adions — * 
fomething  wherein  we  exerted  ourjelves ,  and  were 
agents — can,  with  any  appearance  of  equity  and  juftice, 
be  charged  to  our  account. 

Let  the  queflion  be  as  it  will  refpefting  the  powers 
of  human  nature  ;  whether  the  volitions  of  agents  are 
J elf-originated  ;  or,  whether  they  derive  from  fome 
foreign,  extrinfic  caufe  ;  ftill  nothing  but  the  exercife 
of  thefe  powers  in  voluntary  exertions  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  thought  to  incur  cenfure,  or  merit  com¬ 
mendation.  Whatever  are  the  powers  of  mankind, 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  found  in  the  exercife  of 
thefe  powers,  than  voluntary ,  Jpontaneous  exertion. — - 
Where  we  behold  voluntary  exertion,  we  behold 
ever)/ thing  that  can  be  found  in  the  exercife  of  all 
thofe  faculties  and  powers,  for  which  the  moft  flrenu- 
ous  advocate  for  the  powers  and  dignity  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ever  pleadeth.  All  the  real  benefit  and  privilege 
of  any  liberty  that  is  ever  infilled  on  as  being  effential 
to  moral  agency,  is  to  be  found  in  voluntary  exertion. 
No  notion  of  freedom,  that  has  ever  been  efpcufed 
and  advanced,  dignifieth  mankind  above  this. 

If  it  is  true,  as  our  Author  urgeth,  (p.  109)  and  as 
is  univerfally  infilled  on  by  the  advocates  for  a  power 
of  felf-determination  in  men,  that  a  freedom  to  either 
fide  is  eilential  to  moral  liberty,  and  eonfiflent  with 
all  principles  of  moral  action,  and  all  do&xine  of  any 
influence  of  motives  upon  the  minds  of  men,  which  is 
capable  of  being  vindicated  and  explained;  yet  this 
freedom  to  either  fide  is  exercijed  only  in  the  mind's 
freely  determining  itfelf  to  one  fide ,  rather  than  the 
other.  But  fiich  a  free  determination  of  mind  to  one 
fide,  rather  than  the  other,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
mind's  preferring  the  one  to  the  other,  by  a  free, 
voluntary >  determination.  So  that,  upon  the  whole, 
nothing  is  found  in  the  mind  more  than  voluntary,  Jpon¬ 
taneous  exertion .  The  highefl  powers  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  threrefore,  that  are  ever  boafted  of,  when  they 
<pome  to  be  applied  to  ule,  and  put  forth  into  exercife, 
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amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  ad  of  choice  or  pre~ 
fer cnee — : free ,  voluntary ,  Jpontaneous  exertion .  E v  en 
the  dodtrine  of  internal  liberty ,  which  the  Ex — r  fo 
ftrenuoufly  urgeth  in  opposition  (as  he  imagines)  to 
ivlr.  Edwar as ,  extendeth  to  nothing  farther  than  a 
choice,  prelerence,  or  preponderation  of  mind  to¬ 
wards  fome  certain  obj^dis  rather  than  others  ;  the 
whole  of  its  benefit  and  exerciie  being  comprehended 
in  voluntary,  fpontaneous  exertion. 

V.  In  judging  of  human  addons,  and  determining 
the  nature  and  quality  of  them,  mankind  never  carry 
their  inquiries  farther  back  than  to  the  ftate,  temper 
or  difpofition  of  the  mind  from  whence  the  actions  of 
men  arife.  When  we  have  obtained  a  view  of  the 
dilpofition,  and  are  fatisfied  what  was  the  internal 
ftate  of  the  mind — the  voluntary  exercife,  in  any  out¬ 
ward  addon  ;  we  then  immediately  form  our  judg¬ 
ment  and  opinion,  without  once  looking  for  the  caufe 
of  that  particular  ftate  of  mind,  or  voluntary  exertion. 
A  view  or  conviddon  of  what  the  heart  or  the  ajfettion 
really  is,  or  of  what  is  indeed  the  very  choice  of  the  mindy 
always  terminates  the  inquiry,  and  fixeth  the  judgment 
in  regard  to  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  the  addon. 
Upon  this  ground  alone  it  is  that  we  form  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  charadters  of  men,  or  any  moral  beings  ; 
determining  and  judging  them  to  be  either  good,  or 
bad,  only  by  their  volitions ,  and  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  them.  And  if  thefe  obfervations  are  juft  (as 
every  one  I  believe  will  find,  upon  a  little  refledhion 
upon  the  exercifes  of  his  own  mind  in  judging  of  actions 
and  charadters  of  men)  it  certainly  followeth  from 
them,  that  the  reafon  and  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
place  the  exercife  of  that  liberty  which  is  eftential  to 
the  morality  of  addons  and  charadters,  in  the  exercifes 
of  the  will — in  voluntary  exertion.  And  certainly  no 
liberty  can  be  of  any  benefit,  otherwife  than  in  ufe  and 
exercife  ;  which  confideration  rendereth  the  inquiry 
after  th e  fubftraturn  of  liberty,  in  fome  myfterious,  in- 
comprehenfible  power  of  felf-determination,  quite  nu¬ 
gatory  and  fruitlefs.  Should 
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Should  it  be  objected,  here,  that  we  cannot  reafon- 
ably  conclude  the  character  of  any  one  to  be  morally 
bad,  from  the  exercifes  of  his  will,  otherwife  than  on 
the  fuppofition  of  the  exiflence  of  fome  powers  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  previous  to  aftual  choice  and  volition  ;  or, 
fome  fufficiency  or  ability  in  men  to  originate  choice, 
and  produce  volition  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  crim¬ 
inality  of  volitions  muft  be  ultimately  refolved  into 
the  (late  of  the  mind,  or  man,  which  was  its  proper  and 
immediate  caufe  :  I. fay,  fhould  fuch  an  objection  as 
this  be  urged  againft  the  argument  under  considera¬ 
tion,  I  would  reply, 

i.  That  this  objection  entirely  divefteth  volitions 
of  all  moral  quality  whatfoever,  and  placeth  virtue 
and  vice  wholly  in  the  caufe  of  the  voluntary  exercifes 
of  our  minds.  It  ft  rips  the  exercifes  of  men's  wills  of 
moral  quality  ;  as  much  as  the  confideration  of  their  be¬ 
ing  the  mere  paffive  effects  of  voluntary  exertions ,  doth 
outward  addons.  According  to  this  objection,  it  is  as 
impertinent  to  talk  of  the  moral  deformity  and  turpi¬ 
tude  of  volitions,  any  otherwife  than  in  a  relative,  indi- 
reft:  view,  as  it  is  to  fpeak  of  the  moral  evil  of  outward 
adlions,  otherwife  than  in  reference  to  internal,  volun¬ 
tary  exercifes  as  their  caufe  :  a  manner  and  figure  of 
fpeech,  on  this  fappofition,  as  far-fetched  and  impro-" 
per,  as  that  would  be  which  fhould  attribute  fome  thing 
morally  wrong  to  the  motion  of  a  ball,  ftruck  by  a  bat 
in  the  hand  of  a  voluntary  agent.  If  there  is  any  weight 
is  this  objection,  whenever  we  fpeak  of  the  moral  evil 
of  volition s,  we  muft  be  underftood,  if  we  would  be 
thought  to  talk  with  propriety  and  good  fenfe,  to  pre¬ 
dicate  fomething  morally  bad  of  volitions,  only  indi - 
redly  an  l figuratively,  and  in  a  view  of  their  (landing 
in  fome  particular  relation  to  fomething  which  is 
wholly  involuntary  and  undefigning.  And  if  moral 
evil  is  to  be  fought  in  any  thing  wholly  involuntary 
and  undefigning,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  give  a 
reafon  why  it  fhould  be  fought,  rather  in  the  caufe 

than  in  the  efifedl  of  volition - in  fomething  which  go  - 
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€th  bcfoi  e  it,  rather  tiian  in  what  is  confequent  upoja 

it  * 

And  befides,  if  the  moral  evil  of  volitions  (if  in¬ 
deed,  on  this  fuppoiition,  there  is  any  propriety  in 
ipeaking  of  volitions  as  being  morally  evil)  confifteth 
in  their  caufe,  viz.  the  flat*  of  the  mincl ,  or  difpofition 
of  the  man  (if  the  caufe  of  voluntary  exertion  may  be 
fb  ftyled)  by  a  parity  of  reafon  this  flute  of  the  mind , 
this  difpofition  of  the  man — being  not  itfelf  uncreated, 
being  not  felf-originated — can,  alfo,  be  coniidered  as 
mo i  ally  evil  and  bad,  only  indirectly  and  figuratively, 
and  as  related  to  its  caufe.  If  volitions  may  be  ex- 
culed  from  blame  on  account  of  their  relation  to  jome 
caufe ,  the  next  and  immediate  caufe  of  volitions  (fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  p  articular  fate  of  the  mind ,  or  man ) 
may  like  wife  ftand  excufed  upon  a  like  plea  of  relation 
to  fome  Hill  more  diftant  caufe  ;  and  fo  on,  until  we 
.  get  back  to  a  caufe  which  is  firfl  and  original,  Handing 

itfelf  in  no  relation  to  any  other  antecedent  or  prior 
caufe. 

But  if  things  whidh  we  have  accuHomed  ourfelves 
to  term  morally  evil  and  bad,  are  fo  only  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  fomething  elfe  -which  is  their  caufe  ; 
this  fir  ft ,  this  original  caufe,  Handing  in  no  fuch  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  thing  elfe  what  foe  ver,  cannot,  with  the 
leaH  reafon  or  propriety,  have  moral  evil  predicated  of 
it.  How  fubtil  and  ingenious  are  the  devices  of  men, 
to  fhift  off  all  blame  from  themfelves,  and  eafe  their 
minds  of  thofe  dark  forebodings,  and  gloomy  appre- 
Iieniions,  which  could  not  but  poflefs  and  fill  their 
minds,  if  they  gave  full  fcope  to  reafon ,  and  fuffered 
confcience  to  do  its  office  !  I  am  humbly  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  a  way  of  reprefenting  the  matter — fuch 
gronndlefs  and  fubtil  refinements — have  a  natural  tend¬ 
ency  to  erafe  from  the  minds  of  men^  all  fenfe  of  moral 
defert,  and  at  once  fet  mankind  loofe  from  all  the  ties 
of  confcience,  and  the  reflraints  arifing  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  apprehenlions  which  poffiefs  us  of  our  being  ac¬ 
countable  creatures,  rewardable  or  punifhable  for 
our  actions.  And  yet,  a.  To 
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2 .  To  fuppofe  the  evil  of  voluntary  exertions  arifeth 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  difpofition ,  or  fate  of  the  man , 
is  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  moral  evil  in  the  difpofition 
itfelf  or  fiate  of  the  mind ,  out  of  which  voluntary  exer¬ 
tions  arife  ;  and  from  this  fuppofition  taketh  all  its 
ftrength.  But  this  is  a  fuppofition,  we  may  at  once 
fee,  importing  that  the  moral  evil  of  any  thing  confift- 
eth  in  the  nature  of  it,  not  in  its  caufe  : — a  fentiment 
very  obnoxious  to  Gentlemen  who  plead  (however 
inconliftent  with  themfelves  even  in  this  very  article) 
that  'afts  of  the  will  are  J elj -originated— not  arifing 
from  any  foreign,  extrinfic  caufe.  After  what  the 
Ex — r  hath  faid  concerning  this  fentiment,  we  may 
juftly  conclude  that  he  will  not  urge  an  objection 
which  js  incumbered  with  it.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
difficulty  attending  the  objection  under  confideration, 
in  this  particular  form  of  it  :  For, 

3.  To  fuppofe  that  the  moral  evil  and  fmfulnefs  of 
volitions  confifteth  in  the  particular  ftate  or  difpofition 
of  the  mind  or  man  out  of  which  they  arofe,  is  an 


ar¬ 


gument  founded  wholly  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a*  con¬ 
nexion  of  acts  of  the  will,  with  forne  antecedent  caufe  ; 
and  deriveth  all  its  ftrength  from  it.  To  refolve  the 
moral  evil  of  volition  into  the  fiate  of  the  mind  from 
which  it  arifeth,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  man  whole 
volitions  they  are  (confidering  difpofition  as  being 
fomething  perfectly  diftinct  from  voluntary  exertion, 
md  the  ground  of  it)  entirely  eftabliiheth  the  dofhine 
of  connexion  between  the  volitions  of  agents  and  feme 

4  o 

antecedent  caufe  ;  yea,  and  that  fuch  an  one  as  is  whol¬ 
ly  extrinfic  of  volitions  : — an  opinion  perfectly  incon- 
iiftent  with  all  ideas  of  a  power  of  felf-determi nation 
m  the  will,  or  felf-origination  of  volition. 

If  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  volitions  of 
agents,  and  any  antecedent  ftate  of  the  mind,  or  man, 
x  is  utterly  unreasonable  to  charge  their  iniquity  and 
iepravity  to  the  account  of  fuch  a  caufe.  Nor,  in- 
ieed,  is  it  realonable  to  charge  the  fmfulnefs  of  voli¬ 
tions  to  any  caufe  whatfoever.  The  fmfulnefs  of  a 
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caufe  is  one  fmfulnefs  ;  the  finfulnefs  of  its  effefy 
another.  If  the  volitions  of  agents  are  finful,  their  fin¬ 
fulnefs  lies  in  themfelves,*  and  not  in  fomething  elfe. 
It  is  perfectly  unintelligible,  to  talk  of  the  finfulnefs  of 
any  thing,  as  being  in  fomething  elfe  befide  the  thing 
deemed  finful.  So  that  if  the  caufe  of  finful  volitions 
is  alfo  finful  ;  the  volitions  themfelves,  likewife,  are 
fo  :  and,  confequently,  there  is  moral  agency  in  voli¬ 
tions,  or  voluntary  exertions.  If  moral  agency  or  lib* 
erty  is  eiTential  to  the  accountablenefs  of  creatures, 
and  their  being  the  proper  fubjecfts  of  reward  or  pun- 
Ifhment,  praife  or  blame  ;  if  there  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween  the  volitions  of  agents  and  any  antecedent  caujc , 
in  determining  the  deformity  and  moral  turpitude  of 
actions  ;  we  of  confequence  have  nothing  to  inquire 
into,  befide  the  nature  of  voluntary  exertions.  There 
is  nothing  which  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed 
either  a  good  or  a  bad  hate  of  mind,  in  a  moral  fenfe, 
befide  volition,  or  voluntary  exertion* 

If  there  is  a  connexion  between  antecedent  hate  of 
mind,  and  voluntary  exertions  ;  this  implieth  all  the 
necefiity  which  that  great  Author,  upon  whom  the 
Ex— r  is  animadverting,  ever  urgeth.  This  implieth 
a  necefiity  as  inconfiftent  with  the  Ex — -r*s  idea  of  lib* 
erty,  as  the  mo  ft  obnoxious  fentiment  of  Hobbs, 
Spinoza,  or  the  late  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
And  to  concede  any  fuch  connexion,  is  utterly  incon- 
fiftent  with  all  ideas  of  that  felf-origination  of  motion 
and  volition,  which  our  Author  confidereth  as  being 
eiTential  to  accountablenefs  and  liberty. 

Thefe  obfervations,  if  they  are  juft^  do  certainly 
make  it  appear,  that  all  the  ideas  we  can  have  of  moral 
deformity  and  turpitude,  are  to  be  found  in  fpontane* 
ous,  voluntary  exertion  ;  whatever  we  may  talk  of 
depravity  and  corruption,  as  confifting  in  the  caufe  of 
human  volitions— in  fomething  which  is  involuntary 
and  without  defign.  This,  therefore,  is  a  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  to  the  prefent  point,  viz.  that  moral  agency 
confifteth  in  voluntary  exertions < 
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VI.  If  n^oral  agency  doth  not  confift  in  fpontancous, 
voluntary  exertion  ;  it  muff,  of  cqurfe,  confift  in 
omething  which  is  wholly  without  volition  and  with- 
>ut  defign.  No  medium  can  be  chofen  betwixt  vc Ann- 
ary  and  involuntary ,  which  can  poflibly  afliit  us  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  nature  of  that  agency  which  is  effential  to 
irtue  and  vice,  praife  and  blame.  There  is  nothing 
re  can  behold,  or  any  ways  apprehend,  which  is  nei- 
her  voluntary  nor  involuntary,  but  holding  a  medium 
etween  them.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  an  object  of 
uman  apprehenfion  or  conception,  which  doth  not  fall 
nder  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  predica- 
lents.  Every  effeft,  every  objedt  which  we  behold, 
>r  of  which  we  can  form  any  manner  of  idea  or  con- 
eption,  is  either  voluntary  or  the  contrary. 

For  any  one  to  urge,  that  moral  agency  confifleth  in 
ny  thing  which  is  involuntary — wholly  without  voli- 
ion  and  defign— is  inconfiftent  with  all  the  ideas  of 
herty  which  Gentlemen  who  are  advocates  for  a 
ower  of  felf-determination  in  men  entertain,  as  well 
s  with  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  This  opinion 
muld  place  liberty ,  or  moral  agency,  in  that  which  is 
o  adion  at  all  /  it  would  predicate  moral  quality ,  of 
lere,  neceffary,  involuntary  effects. 

If  it  fhould  be  urged,  that  moral  agency  confifleth 
artly  in  voluntary  exertion,  and  partly  in  fomething 
diich  is  involuntary  ;  this  would  as  truly,  in  a  degree, 
ontradift  the  natural,  plain  dictates  of  reafon  and  corn- 
ion  fenfe,  as  the  fuppofition  that  it  confifleth  in  fome- 
ling  which  is  wholly  involuntary  and  without  defign  : 
3r  if  virtue  and  vice  maybe  predicated  in  any  degree 
f  that  which  is  involuntary ,  the  utter,  entire  involun- 
arinefs  and  undefigning  nature  of  any  thing  will  be 
o  proof  that  it  is  without  moral  quality,  virtue  or 
ice. 

It  therefore  unqueflionably  appeareth,  that  all  that 
loral  agency  which  renders  us  fit  fiibjedts  of  reward  or 
unifhment,  praife  or  blame,  m  fpoidaiieous, 

oluntary  exertion*  We  can  give  no  defeription  of 
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any  thing  befide  this,  which  wall  comport  with  the 
common  ideas  and  apprehenfions  of  men,  concerning 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  and  1  may  add,  can 
form  no  idea  of  moral  attion  different  from  this.  In 
voluntary  exertions  are  contained  all  the  ideas  of  any 
liberty  which  is  effential  to  our  being  accountable  crea¬ 
tures— the  proper  fubjects  of  reward  or  punifhment, 
Praife  or  blame.  So  unneceffary  is  it  to  look  beyond 
voluntary  exertion  for  that  liberty  which  is  effential 
to  the  morality  of  adtions,  that  it  is  quite  inconfiftent 
with  it.  Nothing  which  is  involuntary,  hath  any 
degree  of  liberty  or  moral  agency  in  it. 

But  in  fuch  liberty,  fuch  an  agency,  as  this,  the 
minds,  the  hearts,  of  men  cheerfully  and  univerfally 
acquiefce.  It  is  a  didtate  of  the  reafon  and  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  of  men,  that  fuch  an  agency  as  this  renders 
men  the  fit  fubjedts  of  punifhment  or  reward.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is  thought  uwe  are  condemned  or  ap- 
cc  proved  of  ourfelves,  for  a  willing  or  an  unwilling 

mind  ;  and  have  a  natural  apprehenfion,  that  the 
CC  judgment  of  God  will  fecond  our  own.”  And  when 
our  Author  fpeaks  of  the  cultivation  of  the  frame  of  the 
heart  as  being  fomething  morally  good  or  evil,  he  can¬ 
not,  I  think,  defign  to  convey  an  idea,  by  the  expreffion, 
of  any  thing  diihinguifhable  from  voluntary  exertion — 
any  thing  which  is  involuntary,  and  in  that  fenfe  ne- 
ceffary. 

If  any  one,  therefore,  inquireth,  Wherein  confifts 
that  liberty  which  is  effential  to  moral  agency,  virtue 
and  vice  ? — it  muff  be  replied,  In  fpontaneous ,  volun¬ 
tary  exertion .  Unlefs  the  term  liberty  is  ufed  in  a 
fenfd  fo  abflradied  and  refined  as  to  be  incapable  of 
explanation,  this  anfwer  muff  certainly  be  fatisfadhory. 
In  what  is  neceffarilv  involved  in  the  idea  of  our  vo- 

ml 

luntary  exertions,  we  find  every  thing  that  is  effential 
to  virtue  and  vice.  And  whenever  we  behold  fuch 
agency  as  this,  we  do  neceffarily,  and  without  reafon- 
ing  and  reflection,  in  a  moral  view,  approve  or  difap- 
prove  of  it  :  nor  doth  any  thing  elfe  ever  gain  our  ef- 
teem,  or  incur  our  difapprobation,  •  I 
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I  am  fenllble,  that  power  of  will ,  power  of  choice , 
power  of  action,  &c.  are  expreffions .  in  common  ufe 
among  mankind  ;  and  muft  therefore  be  fuppofed  to 
have  a  meaning,  and  contain  lb  me  idea  in  them.  We 
often  hear  men  talk  of  a  power  of  adion  as  being  ne- 
ceiTary  to  moral  agency  ;  as  it  certainly  is  :  but  the 
word  Power  is  of  doubtful,  uncertain  lignification,  in 
this  application  of  it.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary 
particularly  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  Power,  and 
(if  we  can)  afeertain  the  bounds,  and  deferibe  the 
meaning,  of  it.  This  lhall  be  the  bufmefs  of  the  next 
fection. 


8  e  c  t.  II. 
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INQUIRIES  into  the  nature  of  liberty  and  agency* 
it  appears  to  me,  have  been  greatly  embarraffed 
and  perplexed  by  the  vague  and  indeterminate  fenfe  in 
which  the  word  Power  hath  been  ufed  in  fuch  like 
difputes.  It  feenis  to  be  often  ufed  to  denote  fo me 
privilege — fome  Sufficiency  there  is  in  men  for  feme  e- 
vent,  over  and  above  any  thing  of  which  we  are  con- 
feious  in  mere  voluntary  exertion.  Thus  a  power  of 
thinking—* -of  underftanding — of  will — feemeth,  many 
times,  to  be  confidered  as  fome  power ,  opportunity ,  or 
Sufficiency ,  there  is  in  men,  to  begin  or  produce  thought, 
underftanding  or  volition  :  —  a  power ,  confequently, 
which  is  without  thought,  without  underftanding,  and 
without  will — a  power  (tripped  naked,  and  diverted  of 
every  thing  whereby  it  can  ever  poffibly  be  known, 
diftinguifhed,  or  enjoyed.  Even  the  accurate  Mr. 
Locke  fpeaketh  of  a  power  to  begin  actions  of  the  mind , 
by  a  preference  of  the  mind .  [See  Hum.  Und.  Yol.  I. 
Chap.  21.  Sec.  5.]  As  if  the  adion  and.  preference  of 
the  mind  were  io  different  from  each  other,  as  that 
they  might  properly  be  treated  of,  as  caufe  and  effed  l 
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Or,  as  if  the  mind  was  not  always  in  adion  when  it 
prefers  any  thing  ! 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Power,  as  applied  both  to 
natural  and  moral  things,  requireth  careful  explana¬ 
tion.  I  fhall  examine  the  term,  in  the  prefent  feftion, 
with  care  and  ftri&nefs  ;  endeavoring,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  to  clear  the  fubjeft  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
it  hath  ufually  been  perplexed.  I  beg  the  Reader's 
careful  and  candid  attention  to  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  fubjeft. 

I.  JThe  word  Power,  as.  applied  to  natural,  inani¬ 
mate  things,  I  believe,  in  common  ufe,  intendeth  and 
implieth  nothing  more  than  a  fltnefs  or  capacity  for  be- 
ing  the  Jubjett  of fo me  certain  ejfetts ,  from  external  in¬ 
fluence.  Thus  there  is  a  power  of  fertility ,  or  of  being 
render ed  fruitful^  in  the  earth  5  of  vegetatioji ,  in  plants 
and  herbs  ;  and,  of  refiflance,  elaflicity  and  motion ,  in 
bodies.  And  all  that  we  can  confidently  mean,  by 
Rich  like  expreffions,  is,  that  the  earth,  and  different 
bodies  upon  it,  are  fubjeft  to  certain  particular  altera¬ 
tions  and  changes,  from  fome  certain  kinds  of  influence 
and  operation  upon  them.  Where  we  behold,  in  na¬ 
tural  bodies,  certain  vifible,  difcernible  effefts  arife 
from  the  application  or  influence  of  fome  external 
caufe  ;  there  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fpeak  of  bodies 
as  having,  or  being  endued  with,  certain  powers . 
This  fufceptiblenefs  in  bodies,  of  certain,  particular 
kinds  of  influence  ;  or,  a  fitnefs  and  adaptednefs  in 
them,  to  be  the  fubjetts  of  certain  effects  ;  we  ufually 
exprefs  by  the  term  Power.  Thus  we  find,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  the  air,  under  certain  given  circumftances, 
is  expanded  ;  under  others,  comprefjed  :  hence  we  fay, 
that  the  air  hath  a  power  of  expanfion  and  compreflion. 
But  if  we  ufe  the  expreflion  with  propriety,  we  can 
mean  nothing  more  by  it,  than  the  foundation  there  is, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  certain  difcernible  altera¬ 
tions  and  effe&s,  in  fenfible  things,  from  fome  parti¬ 
cular  kind  of  external  influence  and  caufe.  But  not 
having  ever  obferved  any  fuch  effect  in  water ,  from 
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any  caufe  we  have  known  to  operate  upon  it  ;  we  fay, 
'water  hath  neither  a  power  of  being  expanded ,  nor 
compreffed :  and  yet,  all  that  we  can  confiftently  mean 
by  fuch  an  expreffion,  is,  to  deny  any  foundation,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  any  fuch  effect  in  water ,  from 
the  operation  of  any  caufe,  or  external  influence, 
which  hath  ever  fallen  under  our  obfervation* 

In  a  fenfe  flmilar  to  this  do  we  ufe  the  phrafes, 
Power  of  Motion — of  Elafticity — of  Gravitation.  We 
mean,  by  fuch  like  terms  and  phrafes,  to  deferibe 
fomething  which  we  call  capacity  in  bodies  of  becom¬ 
ing  the  fubjefts  of  certain  difcernible  alterations,  and 
perceptible  eife&s,  from  the  operation  and  influence  of 
fome  external  caufe  :  or  (to  fpeak  more  philofophi- 
cally)  we  mean  to  exprefs  the  foundation  there  is ,  in 
the  nature  of  things ,  under  certain  given  circumftances , 
for  fuch  perceptible,  fenfible  effeds. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fuflicient  to  determine  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Power,  when  applied  to  mere 
fenfelefs,  inanimate  things  ;  and  thew,  that  we  intend 
nothing  more  by  it,  than  the  capacity  there  is  in  mate¬ 
rial  things,  of  being  the  fubje&s  of  certain  difcernible 
alterations  and  changes,  upon  the  application  of  fome 
external  influence  and  operation  :  and  this  is,  really, 
nothing  more  than  the  foundation  there  is  in  nature, 
tor  the  taking  place  of  effefts,  in  a  certain  particular 
feries,  connexion  and  order. 

Thefe  remarks,  it  is  hoped,  may  furnifh  us  with 
fome  materials  for  a  proper  explanation  of  the  powers 
of  human  nature  ;  and  for  afeert  airing  the  meaning  of 
the  exprefllon. 

The  expreffion,  the  powers  of  human  nature ,  when  it 
is  ufed  in  its  real  analogy  to  the  word  Power,  as  ap~ 
plied  to  inanimate ,  material  things ,  can  import  nothing 
more  than  a  capacity  there  is,  in  human  nature,  of  be¬ 
coming  the  fubjeft  of  certain  particular  fenfations, 
apprehenfions,  and  voluntary  exertions.  We  have 
obferved  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  or  rather  of 
divine  operation,  that,  under  certain  circumftances, 
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men  fliotild  be  the  fubjeCts  of  certain  feelings,  exercijes 
and  fenfations .  Accordingly  we  lay,  that  man  hath  a 
power  of  thought— of  undcrftanding — and  of  will — to 
exprefs  the  different  kinds  of  effect  of  which  he  may  be 
the  fubjeCt,  under  certain  circumftances,  and  from 
'  fome  particular  influence  and  application.  But  when 
we  fpeak  of  men  as  having  a  power  of  thinking  and 
-willing,  it  is  as  diftant  from  all  reafon  and  common 
fenfe  to  conceive  an  idea,  from  this  expreffion,  that 
men  are  the  jubjeds  of  their  oven  influence,  in  thinking 
and  willing,  as  it  is,  from  the  limilar  expreffion,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  natural  things,  to  conceive  the  earth  itfelf, 
and  natural  bodies  upon  it,  to  be  the  Jubjeds  of  their 
own  influence ,  in  attraction,  vegetation,  and  the  other 
fenfible  efFe&s  which  we  obferve  are  conllantly  taking 
place  in  the  material  world.  If  the  human  mind  is  the 
Jiibjed  of  its  own  influence,  in  thinking  and  willing  y 
it  mult  be  an  influence  that  is  exerted  without  thou  fit, 
and  without  defign :  a  confederation,  which  at  once 
takes  away  its  fufficiency  for  being  the  cauje  of 
thought,  and  of  will.  But  it  is  no  more  agreeable  to 
common  fenfe,  to  imagine  that  men  are  the  Jubjeds  of 
their  own  influence,  in  thinking  and  willing,  than,  that 
matter  is  the  Jubjed  oj  its  own  influence  on  itjelf,  in  that 
tendency  we  obferve  in  the  various  parts  of  material 
things  to  each  other,  and  to  one  common  centre, 
which  we  mean  to  exprefs  by  the  terms  Gravitation 
and  Attraction.  It  is  quite  as  agreeable  to  common 
fenfe,  to  fuppofe,  that  the  tendency  which  we  obferve 
in  natural  bodies,  upon  the  furface  of  our  earth,  to  its 
centre,  is  the  effeCt  of  fome  fccret  and  very  myfterious 
influence  exerted  by  the  bodies  themfelves  upon  them - 
Jelves,  caufing  them  to  gravitate  toward  the  centre  ;  I 
fay,  this  is  a  fuppoiitiori  quite  as  agreeable  to  common 
fenfe,  as  the  opinion  which  fuppofeth  that  mankind 
exert  an  influence  on  themfelves,  caufing  them  to  put 
forth  thought-  and  exert  ads  of  will.  And  one  would 
render  himfelf  ridiculous  to  ufe  the  word  Power,  in 
reference  to  inanimate  tilings,  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  this  ; 
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and  to  exprefs  fuch  a  mixed  and  inconceivable  kind  of 
influence  :  and  would  plainly  {hew  himfelf  to  be  an 
utter  ftranger  to  nature,  and  to  its  laws.  And  yet  to 
conceive  that  the  exprefiions,  The  powers  of  human 
nature ,  The  powers  of  mankind,  import  that  thofe  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  exercifes,  which  take  place  in  rational, 
intelligent  agents,  are  fruits  and  effects  of  fome  certain 
influence  exerted  by  thefe  fame  agents  upon  them- 
felves  in  order  to  beget  and  produce  mental  action  and 
exertion,  I  muft  take  liberty  to  be  of  opinion,  is  not 
at  all  lefs  ridiculous  and  abfurd. 

If  any  fhouid  ohjedt,  that,  by  the  word  Power, 
when  applied  to  inanimate,  material  tilings,  we  mean 
fomething  wholly  natural  ;  but,  by  the  fame  term, 
when  applied  to  men,  arid  exprelfing  fomething  pecu¬ 
liar  to  rational,  intelligent  agents,  we  mean  fomething 
wholly  moral  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
juft  reafoning  from  the  one  to  the  other — this  would 
relieve  no  difficulty,  nor  at  all  affift  and  help  our  ap~ 
prehenfions  of  the  matter  :  for  to  fay  that  the  powers 
of  matter  are  merely  natural  ;  whereas,  by  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  all,  thefe  powers  of  mankind,  which 
are  the  fubjeft  of  controverfy,  are  altogether  of  the 
moral  kind  ;  only  expreiTeth  the  different  kinds  of 
effefts,  of  which  rational  beings  and  inanimate  things 
are  the  fubjefts,  from  the  influence  of  fome  external 
influence  or  caufe  :  the  one  of  thefe  effects  we  term 
moral ,  and  the  other  natural  ;  only  be  caufe  the  one  is 
voluntary ,  the  other  involuntary  :  the  dift motion  of 
terms  refers  only  to  the  difference  of  the  efiefts  ;  and 
was  made  with  no  view  to  diftinguifli  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  feveral  caufes  of  them.  A  moral  caufe 
lignifieth  a  voluntary ,  defignmg  one  ;  a  natural,  one  that 
is  without  will  and  without  defign  :  fo  alfo  of  effects 
which  may  be  termed  moral,  and  natural  ;  we  are  to 
under  (land  by  the  former,  fuch  as  are  defigning  and 
voluntary  ;  by  the  latter,  fuch  as  are  without  defign 
and  without  will .  The  terms  moral  and  natural ,  as 
ufed  in  this  evafiori,  are  of  the  fame  import  with  vc~ 
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ntnlary  and  involuntary  (by  involuntary  meaning  only 

'Without  all  ex  ere  if es  of  will )  and  carry  no  other  idea  in 
them  *  • 

Hitnerto,  the  Reader  will  keep  in  mind,  I  have 
ti  e  ate  a  oi  Power  only  as  indicating  a  fitnefs  in  any 
thing  to  be  the  fubjed  of  particular  influence  ;  and  to 
have  certain  effeds  appear  in  it,  upon  the  application 
of  fuch  influence  to  it.  One  thing  which  comes  into 
conlideration,  and  is  of  importance,  in  determining 
the  feveral  natures  of  things,  and  their  fpecific  differ¬ 
ences  from  each  other,  is,  their  fitnefs  and  adaptednefs 
to  be  the  fubjeds  of  fome  certain  kinds  of  influence  ; 
and  to  have  certain  effeds  appear  in  them,  upon  the 
application  of  fuch  influence  to  them,  and  its  exertion 
upon  them.  Thus  we  find  the  air  to  be  expanded  by 
heat  5  and  that  bodies  are  moved  by  the  influence  of 
certain  degrees  of  external  force  upon  them.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is  that  we  fay  the  air  has  a  power  of 
expansion  ;  and  bodies,  the  power  of  motion.  So. 
from  the  influence  of  fome  caufe  or  other,  we  find 
men  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  underftanding  and  volition. 
Hence  we  fay,  they  have  a  power  of  intelled,  and  a 
power  of  will. 

I  his,  it  appears  to  me,  is  all  that  we  can  confidently 
mean  by  the  exprefiions,  A  Power  of  Underftanding , 
and  Power  of  IV Uf  if  we  ufe  them  to  denote  any  thing 
previous  to  all  perception  and  voluntary  exertion. 
When  we  behold  thefe  effeds  ^  as  in  other  cafes,  fo  in 
this,  our  minds  frequently  recur  to  a  caufe  :  and  from 
an  uniformity  of  effed,  we  infer  uniformity  of  caufe, 
and  of  its  influence  and  operation.  From  a  general 
uniformity,  alfo,  of  divine  operation  (things  continu¬ 
ing  as  they  are)  we  conclude  and  infer  a  fimilarity  of 
eireds,  and  look  forward  to  it  :  we  exped  events  to 
take  place  in  the  lame  feries  and  order,  in  which  we 
have  obferved  them  already  to  come  uniformly  into 
exiftence.  That  conftitution  and  eflablifliment  of 
things,  which  is  the  ground  of  luch  like  reafonings, 
and  the  uniformity  of  their  operation  and  iflue,  is  what 
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we  mean  to  exprefs  by  the  word  Power,  as  applied  to 
natural  things  ;  and,  frequently,  as  applied  to  intelli¬ 
gent  beings,  or  moral  agents. 

Not  that  I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  only  fenfe  in 
which  the  word  Power  may  be  ufed  with  propriety,  as 
applied  to  moral  agents — to  men.  bar  otherwiic  :  tor 
it  may  doubtlefs  be  ufed  with  propriety  to  indicate 
and  point  out  fome  abilities  properly  in  men — tome- 
thing  wherein  man  is  a  moral  agent,  and  on  account 
of  which  he  is  a  lit  fubjeiffc  ot  praife  or  blame,  com¬ 
mendation  or  cenlure.  The  definition  ol  Power,  in 
this  ufe  and  application  of  the  term,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  fhall  prefently  give.  But  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  firffc  to  fpend  a  little  time  in  comparing  the  ideas 
of  Power,  entertained  by  thofe  Gentlemen  who  ef~ 
poufe  the  dottrine  of  a  contingency  of  events,  with 
the  definition  which  hath  been  already  given  ;  and  fee 
if  thefe  ideas  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  it. 

If,  by  a  power  of  f elf -determination,  as  the  phrafe  is 
frequently  ufed  by  Gentlemen  on  that  fide  of  the  queG 
tion,  and  by  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Mr. 
Edward  s?s  Inquiry- — 'a  power  of  will,  a  power  of  choice, 
due. —be  meant  nothing  more  than  fome  foundation 
there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  our  being  the 
fubjefts  of  certain  exercifes  of  choice  :  Calviniflic 
divines  have  no  contention  with  them.  If  by  capacity 
of  c  ho  ofing,  faculty  of  will,  See .  be  underflood  the  foun¬ 
dation  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  particu¬ 
lar  conflitution  of  any  being,  for  becoming  the  1  abject 
of  fuch  kind  of  effects  ;  the  expreffioh  will  not  lead  to 
that  confufion  which  hath  very  generally  attended  the 
ufe  of  it.  Ufed  in  this  fenfe,  it  will  not  carry  away 
the  mind  into  a  dark  apprehenfion  of  fome  fecret  and 
myfterious  power,  which  exerteth  influence  upon  itfelf, 
to  roufe  up  and  firfl  awaken  itfelf  into  aftion  : — a  no¬ 
tion,  than  which  nothing  can  poflibly  be  more  repug¬ 
nant  to  itfelf,  and  to  common  fenfe  ;  or  more  direftly 
and  infallibly  deftroy  and  take  away  all  ground  and 
poffibility  of  its  owii  exiflencc.  If  there  is  any  fuch 
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power  as  this  in  human  nature,  it  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
tained  within  the  definition  of  power  which  hath  been 
but  now  given.  This  definition  if  far  from  compre¬ 
hending  it  :  yea,  I  may  fay  there  muft  be  a  definition 
corned  for  it,  and  terms  of  greater  energy,  and  more 
expreflive,  than  our  dry ,  barren  language  will  afford, 
be  invefted  to  deferihe,  and  in  its  full  ftrength  exprefs, 

the  iaea,  to  the  weak  minds  and  feeble  apprehenfions 
of  men. 

If  men  771  ay  be  the  fuhjefts  of  volition  and  choice,  it 
in  no  meafure  from  thence  followeth  that  they,  by 
fome  mental  exertion  of  their  own,  originate  their 
own  volitions.  A  fitnefs,  or  adaptednefs,  in  any  thing, 
to  be  the  fubjeft  of  a  certain  kind  of  influence,  and,  in 
confequence  of  that  influence,  to  have  certain  effe&s 
appear  in  it,  doth,  in  no  degree,  of  itfelj ,  determine 
whence  this  influence  arifeth— whether  it  is  from 
within,  or  from  without.  For  a  perfon  to  be  a  fufcjeft 
capable  of  having  exercifes  of  will ,  and  for  him  to  ori¬ 
ginate  thefe  exercifes,  are  two  very  different  things  ; 
the  propofitions  affirming  them  being  no  ways  con¬ 
nected  together.  rI  he  power  which  Arminian  divines 
piead  for,  and  the  power  which  hath  now  been  defined, 
are  fo  far  from  being  one  and  the  fame,  that  they  are 
entire  oppofites  ;  at  leaf,  fland  in  oppofite  relations 
to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  power  to  operate  ;  the 
otner,  a  power  to  be  wrought  upon  :  the  one  puts  forth 
power,  and  exercifeth  influence,  in  order  to  produce 
eftebfs  the  other  is  a  fitnefs,  or  adaptednefs,  to  have 
eiTefl: s  of  a  certain  kind  appear  in  it  :  the  one  is  what 
Mr.  Locke  calls  aftive  power  ;  the  other,  paflive  : 

/  the  one  exerts  influence  ;  the  other  is  the  fubjed  of  it. 
The  Reader,  I  think,  will  very  eafily  obferve,  that  the 
idea  of  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  the  will,  or 
of  a  felf-origination  of  motion  within  ourfelves,  is  no 
wnere  to  be  found  among  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
definition  of  Power  which  hath  been  already  given, 

r~P  1  m*  O 

I  he  power  which  hath  been  already  deferibed  is  very 
different  from  that  power  of  lelf-determination  in  the 
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will,  which  is  by  many  infilled  on,  as  being  eftfential 
to  moral  aftion— praife  and  blame,  virtue  and  vice.  I 

fhall  now,  4 

Ii.  Attempt  to  illuftrate  that  idea  of  Power,  which 
denoteth  and  indicateth  forne  ability  properly  in  men — 
fomething  wherein  man  is  a  moral  agent ,  and  in  which 
there  is  defert  of  praife  or  blame,  efteem  or  difappro- 
bation.  Any  power,  which  hath  moral  quality  and 
defert  in  it,  neceffarily  implieth  excrcije  of  will ,  or  vo¬ 
luntary  exertion .  Nothing  iliort  of  voluntary  exercife 
incurs  cenfure,  or  meriteth  commendation  ;  or  is  any 
way  properly  and  diredtly  the  object  of  affedion . 

Such  a  power  as  this,  as  the  word  is  generally  ufed, 
implieth  futficie?2cy  for  Jome  certain  event .  1  hat  is  a 

power  to  perform  any  thing,  which,  when  exerted,  is 
produ&ive  of  the  defired  event.  When  any  event 
taketh  place  upon  our  choofing  it ,  and  in  connexion  with 
our  choice  ;  according  to  the  ufe  and  import  of  the 
word  in  common  language,  we  have  the  power  of  that 
event,  or  power  to  produce  it.  When  the  event, 
which  is  the  object  of  choice,  doth  not  follow  the 
election  of  the  mind,  or  voluntary  exertion  towards  it  ; 
then,  according  to  common  language,  it  is  not  in  our 
power.  Any  event  which  comes  into  exiflence  imme¬ 
diately  upon  our  choofing  it,  and  whole  exiftence  de¬ 
pends  on  the  choice  of  our  minds — -as  effects  on  their 
caufes,  and  confequents  on  their  antecedents — may 
properly  be  faid  to  be  in  our  power . 

Only  I  defire  to  have  it  remembered  here,  that  Pow¬ 
er,  in  this  conftrudtion  of  it,  is  not  effential  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  The  mind  may  be  free,  and 
exert  itfelf  with  great  flrength,  without  any  of  this 
power.  There  may  be  fixong  exertions  of  mind  to¬ 
ward  fome  certain  objeeft,  and  yet  its  exiftence  be  in 
no  meafure  connected  with  thefe  mental  exertions  to¬ 
wards  it.  But  this  want  of  connexion  of  event,  with 
the  choice  of  the  mind,  doth  not  at  all  deftroy  or  take 
away  that  agency  which  hath  virtue,  or  vice,  direcftly 
predicable  of  it.  The  endeavors  of  a  mau  may  be 
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or  bad,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  and  yet  fail  of  fuccefs.  The 

moral  beauty  and  deformity  of  affections  do  not  at  all 

depend  upon  their  connexion  with  any  outward  event. 

this,  I  think,  is  agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind. 

*  *  1  • 

^  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  “  we  are  condemned 
1  or  approved  of  ourfelves,  for  a  willing  or  unwilling 
mind.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  we  rate  the 
char  after  of  a  benefaftor,  or  an  enemy,  by  his  deigns 
and  purpoles  towards  us,  as  far  as  we  are  capable^’  of 
difcerning  and  difcovering  them  ;  and  not  by  his 
ability  aftually  to  affift  or  injure  us. 

To  illuflrate  the  idea  of  Powder,  in  this  latter  eon- 

itruftion  of  the  term,  I  would  obferve  the  following 
things.  •  6 


I.  That  the  object  of  power,  when  the  word  is  nfed 
to  denote  fome  ability  and  fufficiency  properly  in  ?nen , 
is  fomething  future  fomething  diftinft  from  prefent 
volition,  or  our  prefent  voluntary  exertions.  Prefent 
\  volition  having  already  gained  exiftence,  and  therefore 
being  necefjarily  what  it  is  ;  it  is  now  too  late  for  any 
power  to  be  exerted  to  determine  the  nature  of  it.  It 
is  altogether  irnpofliole  that  there  fhould  be  any  caufe, 
from  the  operation  of  wThich  it  can  become  true,  that 
prefent  volition  fhould  be  what  it  really  is  not,  or  not 
what  it  really  is.  New  volitions,  or  a  different  ft  ate 
of  mind  from  what  at  prefent  is,  may  be  the  fruit  of 
the  operation  of  fome  external  caufe  ;  or,  even  of 
prefent  voluntary  exertion  :  but  it  is  quite  too  late 
lor  any  caufe  to  exert  its  influence,  or  any  power  to 
oe  put  forth,  in  order  to  determine  or  fix  the  nature 


of  volitions  which  are  already  in  exiftence  ;  or  to  pre- 
fcribe  bounds  and  limits  to  them.  Whatever  is.  in 
exiftence,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power  which 
denoteth  fufficiency  for  the  production  of  future  event. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  palpable  impropriety,  than  to 
talk  of  having  power  over  prefent  volitions  ;  either  to 
produce  or  determine  them  ;  or  in  any  meafure  alter 
or  \  ary  their  real  exiftence,  fo  as  to  take  away  their 
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praife-worthinefs  or  vicioufhefs,  or  in  any  degree 
le-Ien  or  magnify  it. 

2.  Power  implieth  a  connexion  between  the  volitions 
of  agents,  and  the  event  which  is  the  object  of  volition. 
Whatever  external  adion,  or  event,  we  find  immedi¬ 
ately  taketh  place,  upon  our  willing  or  choofing  it, 
we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fay,  is  in  our  power.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  idea  men  would  convey  by 
the  expreffion  of  events  being  in  cur  power,  befide  that 
of  a  conftituted  connexion  between  our  voluntary  ex¬ 
ertions,  and  thofe  events  which  are  their  objects,  and 
upon  which  they  terminate.  Thus  we  fay,  men  have 
a  power  to  run ,  walk ,  or  write,  whenever  thefe  aftions 
are  connected  with  the  election  and  preference  of  the 
mind,  and  immediately  take  place  upon  becoming  the 
direct  objeds  of  our  choice.  But  if  any  one  is  under 
Inch  circumflances  as  that  thefe  addons  do  not  come 
into  exiftence  and  take  place,  immediately  upon  the 
choice  and  preference  of  his  mind  ;  they  may,  in  that 
cafe,  properly  be  faid  to  be  out  of  his  power- .  When 
we  fay  that  any  thing  is  out  of  our  power,  we  mean  to 
deny  a  connexion  between  the  event,  and  that  ad  or 
exertion  of  our  minds,  whereby  we  choofe  and  prefer 
it.  Yet, 

3.  Many  things  may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  be 
within  our  power,  which,  neverthelefs,  do  not  in  fad 
become  the  objeds  of  our  preference  and  choice.  The 
adual  exertion  of  the  mind  or  will  toward  an  objed, 
is  not  edential  to  the  idea  of  power,  as  the  term  is 
many  times  ufed.  For  if  this  were  the  cafe,  men 
could  not  be  faid  to  have  power  for  any  thing,  other- 
wile  than  in  the  adual  performance  of  it.  They  could 
not  be  faid  to  have  power  to  run,  walk,  or  write , 
otherwife  than  in  adual  running,  walking  and  writing. 
But  where  we  obferve  a  conftant  connexion  between 
certain  mental  exertions,  and  thofe  outward  events 
which  are  their  objeds  ;  where  we  obferve  events 
come  into  exiftence  in  a  particular  relation  to  certain 
exertions  of  mind,  choofing  and  preferring  them,  and 

following1 
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following  this  choice  and  preference  of  mind,  as  effects 
do  their  caufes  ;  this  fufficiently  authorizes  us  to  fay, 
that  the  events,  thus  connected  with  human  choice  and 
preference,  are  in  the  power  of  men,  even  though  they 
are  not  now  actually  chofen  and  preferred. 

4.  Power,  therefore,  ftriAly  fpeaking  (wherein  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  term  is  diftinft  from  volition 
itfelf,  and  from  any  thing  which  has  moral  deiert 
immediately  and  dire  illy  predicable  of  it)  is  no  more 
than  a  law  of  conftant  divine  operation.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a  divine  conftitution,  or  an  eftablifhed  con¬ 
nexion  between  human  volitions  and  certain  external 
events.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  (to  ufe  the  common 
mode  of  expreffion)  that  walking  or  writing,  for  in- 
ftance,  flia.ll  ufually  take  place  upon  a  man’s  choice  or 
preference.  And  where  we  find  this  eftablifhment,  it 
is  fufiicient  to  juftify  the  aflertion,  that  thefe  events 
are  in  men’s  power.  But  to  fpeak  more  philofophi- 
cally,  and  according  to  ftrifl  truth,  It  is  agreeable  to 
the  manner  of  conftant  divine  operation ,  for  Cod  to 
bring  thefe  events  into  exiftence  in  a  connexion  with  the 
choice  and  preference  of  - our  minds  ;  and  only  in  that 
way.  No  one  fuppoieth,  that  without  divine  aids  and 
efficiency,  men  have  power  to  write,  walk,  or  any 
thing  elfe.  But  when  God  has  fo  conftituted  the 
world,  and  our  make  and  frame  ;  or,  when  it  is  the 
law  and  manner  of  conftant  divine  operation,  that 
thefe  events  fhall  immediately  take  place  upon,  our 
chooung  them  ;  they  are  then  in  our  power ,  as  much 
as  any  thing  can  be  in  our  power  ;  and  as  much  as  is 
neceflary  to  our  being  either  praifed  or  blamed,  for 
performing  or  negledting  them. 

In  thefe  two  definitions,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion, 
are  contained  the  whole  of  the  idea  of  Power,  as  far 
as  we  have  any  neceflary  concern  with  the  term,  in 
our  inquiries  into  moral  agency  and  liberty. 

Power  muft  mean  either  the  fitnefs  or  adaptednefs  in 
things ,  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  certain  influences  and  effeds  ; 
or  the  foundation  there  is ,  in  the  nature  of  things ,  for 
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that  order  and  connexion  of  events  which  we  behold : 
or,  a  connexion  between  the  volitions  of  agents ,  and 
thofe  outward  events  which  are  their  dir  eft  and  immedi¬ 
ate  objefts.  %  In  the  former  fenfe  of  the  term,  men 
may  be  faid  to  have  powers  of  will ,  underfunding,  &c. 
as  they  are  fubjefts  fitted  for  having  Rich  effects  take 
place  in  them  ;  or,  as  they  are  adapted  to  receive,  or 
be  the  fubjefts  of,  that  kind  of  influence  which  is  the 
caufe  of  human  underftanding  and  will.  Thus  the  air 
is  fitted  for  receiving  that  kind  of  influence,  and  being 
the  fubject  of  it,  which  is  the  caufe  of  its  being  expanded 
or  compreffed  :  and  on  this  grouricl  we  fay  the  air  hath 
a  power  of  expanfion  and  compreffioru  In  the  latter 
fenfe  of  the  term  Power,  men  may  be  faid  to  be  enclow~ 
ecl  with  it,  in  all  thofe  inflances  wherein  there  is  an 
eftabliflied  connexion  between  prefent  voluntary  ex¬ 
ertion,  and  thofe  external  actions  and  events  which 
are  its  next  and  immediate  objefts.  By  external aftion 
or  event ,  I  mean  any  thing  whatfoever,  which  is 
extrinfic  of  that  mental  and  voluntary  exertion ,  which 
choofeth  and  terminateth  upon  it.  There  is,  doubtiefs, 
fo  near  a  relation  of  human  volitions  themfelvcs,  in 
many  inftances,  to  one  another  ;  and  they  take  place 
in  Rich  a  feries,  order  and  connexion  with  each  other  ; 
that,  in  many  cafes,  our  own  adds  of  will  may  in  feme 
fenfe  be  faid  to  be  in  our  power  *  This  matter  I  will 
endeavour  more  particularly  to  explain  prefent ly. 

To  obferve  order,  here  feems  to  be  the  proper  place 
to  inquire,  whether  the  idea  of  a  fel f- o r igi u at i o n  of 
motion,  or  f slf - de t e r mining  power,  in  men,  is  any 
where  to  be  found  within  the  latter  definition  of  power. 
A  little  attention  will  convince  any  one,  that  the 


power  which  is  pleaded  for,  by  Gentlemen  on  that  fide 
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*  If  any  one  imagines  that  the  power  which  wc  attribute  to  the  fun,  of  exhaling 
o  lire,  of  burning,  6c  c.  are  not  comprehended  under  either  of  the 


vapour;  and  to 

definitions  ot  power  which  have  been  given  ;  i  am  content  that  they  (houM  be 
made  a  diitmci  ciafs,  rather  than  difpute  with  any  one  about  it.  It  mail  doubt- 
lets  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  there  is  no  proper  efficiency  either  in  the 
fun  or  the  fire  ;  nor  are  the  powers  of  the  fun  and  fine,  ftvi&ly  f,  making,  any 
tlimg  more  than  the  foundation  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  tirngs,  for  that  ortiey 
and  connexion  of  events,  which  we  behold,  as  exprefl’cd  above. 
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of  the  queftion  refpeCting  power,  can  have  no  place 
under  the  laji  definition.  The  power  which  they 
contend  foi  as  being  eflential  to  moral  agency  and  lib* 
ei  ty,  is  fomething  antecedent  to  all  voluntary  exertion, 
*md  the  proper  p /  ound  and  cauje  of  it.  rl  lie  power 
'./inch  was  lalt  defined,  is,  fufficiency  in  prejent  volun¬ 
tary  exertion ,  for  fome  future  external  event .  Of  that 
power,  voluntary  exertion  is  the  e fleet  and  fruit  :  of 
ih.'s,  it  is  the  cauje  of  fome  other  event  ;  and  is  con- 
fi tiered  only  in  relation  to  its  effeCt,  without  any 
reference,  one  way  or  another,  to  its  caufe.  The 
power  lor  which  Arminian  divines  are  advocates,  is, 
a  power  to  begin  motion ,  even  internal  motion  or 
volition  :  this  power  relates  only  to  the  production  of 
fome  effect ,  by  a  motion  already  begun.  That  is  a 
power  which  lieth  in  fomething  ajitecedent  to  voluntary 
exertion  :  this  conlidereth  voluntary  exertion  itfelf 
wholly  as  caufe ,  and  the  ground  of  fome  external  event 
or  effeCt.  In  that,  the  difpute  feems  to  be  refpeCting 
the  caufe  of  voluntary  exertion  :  in  this,  refpeCting  the 
efficiency  of  voluntary  exertion  itfelf,  as  cauje  of  fome 
future,  confequent  event. 

But  it  is  quite  unneceffary  to  carry  the  comparifori 
any  further,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  difference  of 
thefe  feveral  kinds  of  power  ;  as  it  is  probable  that 
none  of  the  advocates  for  a  power  of  felf-determination 
in  men,  will  ever  urge  that  the  idea  of  that  power 
which  they  contend  for,  is  contained  under  this  defini¬ 
tion  :  or,  indeed,  under  either  of  the  definitions  of  the 
term  power,  which  have  as  yet  been  given.  If  they 
fliould,  Calviniftic  divines,  and  fuch  as  are  of  opinion 
that  all  voluntary  exertion  in  creatures  arifeth  from 
fome  caufe  extrinfic  of  themfelves,  will  no  longer 
pretend  to  maintain  a  controverfy  with  them  relative 
to  power  ;  unlefs  it  be  refpeCting  the  propriety  of  the 
terms  they  make  ufe  of  to  convey  their  ideas  of  the 
Powers  of  Mankind  :  and  here  they  may,  doubtlefs, 
manage  one  to  great  advantage. 

If  the  fitrrefs,  or  adaptecinefs,  of  any  creature  or 
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thing,  to  become  the  fubjeft  of  fome  certain  influence 
from  'without  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  that  influence, 
to  have  J'ome  certain  effeds  appear  in  it  ;  together, 
alfo,  with  the  fufficiency  which  now  actually  appeareth 
in  it  for  fome  external  conjequent  cite  ft  :  if,  I  fay,  thefe 
two  definitions  do  not  contain  the  whole  of  the  idea  of 
any  power  which  can,  with  the  leaft  propriety,  be  pre¬ 
dicated  of  any  mere  creature  ;  the  advocates  for  a 
power  of  /elf -determination  in  men  will  open  a  new 
fource  of  knowledge,  by  explaining  thole  boafted 
powers  of  mankind,  wherein,  they  urge,  the  principal 
dignity  of  human  nature  confifteth. 

Should  it  be  here  laid,  that  no  one  ever  pretended 
to  plead  for  any  powers  in  human  nature,  over  and 
above  a  fufficiency  in  what  now  acuially  exifis  in  a  fib  fed, 
for  fome  future  event  ;  that  the  power  they  plead  for  is 
a  fufficiency  in  M  e  n  for  the  production  of  volition — this 
fufficiency  lying  in  the  power  which  is  the  caufe ,  and 
volition  itfelf  being  the  effetl  :  fhould  fuch  a  plea  as 
this  be  made,  it  would  be  quite  deficient  in  anfwering 
the  purpofes  for  which  it  is  urged  ;  and  that,  two 
ways  : 

I.  It  cannot  rationally  be  fuppofed,  that  the  Power 
in  men,  which  is  conlidered  as  the  caufe  of  volition, 
doth  any  thing,  or  is  effectual  to  any  thing,  any  other- 
wife  than  in  actual  exercife.  To  treat  of  any  thing  in 
the  light  and  under  the  charafter  of  caufe ,  and  yet 
confider  it  as  doing  nothing — exerting  no  influence — is 
at  once  to  divert  it  of  all  the  qualities  and  ideas  of  a 
caufe,  and  ftrip  it  naked  of  every  thing  on  the  account 
pf  which  there  is  the  leaft  reafon  to  apprehend  any 
fufficiency  in  it,  for  any  future,  external  event.  For 
volition  to  be  the  effect  of  fuch  a  caufe  as  this  (could 
any  fuch  caufe  be  conceived  of)  would  be  as  utterly 
inconfiftent  wTith  thofe  ideas  of  Liberty  which  are 
pleaded  for  by  the  advocates  for  a  power  of  felf-cle- 
termination  in  men,  as  any  Neceffity  which  can  he 
conceived  of  or  named.  To  urge  that  volition  arifeth 
from  fuch  a  caufe  as  this,  is  to  affign  it  an  involuntary 
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caiife  one  that  is  not  attive,  but  perfectly  paffive  ; 
whichmu.,;  neceffanly,  according  to  their  ideas  and 
oeuiii Lions  or  it,  utterly  deprive  it  of-all  freedom 

?;  ,If  k  *?>*»  ^  fuppofed  that  this  power  ru'duceth 
volition  by  its  exereije ,  in  order,  ftill,  to  anfwer  the 
pin  poles  of  the  advocates  for  it  ;  it  muft  be  prefumed 
that  toe  exercile  is  voluntary  an  A  free  ;  otherwife,  the 
volition  which  is  its  fruit  and  effedt,  upon  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  cannot  be  free.  But  if  the  exercile  of  this 
power  is  voluntary ,  then  that  which  is  confidered  as 
the  cauje  of  volition,  is  voluntary  exertion  ;  which  at 
once  taketh  away  all  its  diftindtion.from  volition  itfelf 
and  utterly  confounds  the  caufe  with  its  effed.  ’ 

II  may  in  ihis  place  be  proper  to  obferve  fomething 
i  Cipemng  the  connexion  of  human  volitions  one  with 
another  ;  as  it  may  ferve  to  give  fome  fuller  view  and 
Cifarei  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  under  confd- 

e ration.  I  beg  the  Reader’s  candid  attention  to  the 
following  obfervations, 

1.  It  feems  that  God  hath  eftablifhed  a  connexion  in 
:ome  caies  between  human  volitions  of  a  certain  kind 
1,1  a  continued  feries  and  fucceffion  ;  lb  that  the  whole 
chain,  or  feries,  fhall  arife  out  of  that  which  is  original 
m  it ;  each  fucceffive  volition  growing,  as  it  were,"  out 
of  its  next  preceding  one  as  its  caufe.  This,  indeed 
is  manifeftly  the  cale  of  all  human  volitions,  as  to  their 
genus  that  which  denominates  them  either  morally 
good ,  or  morally  evil .  This  eftablilhment,  in  thoje  two 
grana  points ,  took  piace  in  the  firil  of  mankind.  It 

was  the  appointment  and  conftitution  of  God,  that,  if 

Adam  retained  his  integrity,  and  perfifted  in  innocency, 
through  the  propoied  time  of  his  trial,  all  human 
nature,  which  fhould  afterward  come  into  being, 
.fhould  be  of  the. fame  general,  excellent  kind,  viz.  holy. 
It  was  God’s  law  or  conftitution,  on  the  other  hand 
if  Adam  fell,  that  human  nature  fhould  all  come  into 
being  /inful ;  and  that  it  fhould  always  continue  fo, 
un left  fome  new  and /pedal  difpenftation  and  conftitution 
rej pelimg  the  human  race  fhould  be  introduced.  '  Adam, 

in 
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in  fa  cl ,  did  fall  :  this  determined  the  point  in  refpeCt 
to  his  pofterity,  that  they  fhould  all  come  into  the 
world  /inful.  To  this  divine  eflablifhment  or  confti- 
tution  do  the  fcriptures  direct  us  to  look,  for  the 
reafon  why  mankind  are  now  univerfally  brought  into 
exiftence  in  fuch  a  corrupt  and  fallen  ftate. 

•  2.  Wherein  there  is  fuch  an  eftablifhed  connexion 

taking  place  betwixt  human  volitions  of  a  certain  kind, 
ads  of  will  may,  in  Jo  me  JenJe,  be  fa  id  to  be  in  our  pow¬ 
er.  If  there  is  a  divine  eflablifhment,  whereby  it  be- 
cometh  certain,  or  is  agreeable  to  the  common,  fixt 
law  and  method  of  divine  operation,  that  the  nature 
of  our  future  volitions  fliall  be  determined  by  the  pre¬ 
fent  ;  or,  whereby  it  becometh  certain  that  our  future 
exercifes  of  will  fh all  be  agreeable,  in  kind,  to  our 
prefent  ;  this  brings  our  future  exercifes  in  this  refpeM 
within  our  power.  An  ad  of  will ,  which  is  conne cited 
with  our  prefent  voluntary  exercife,  may  as  properly 
be  faid  to  be  in  our  power,  as  any  outward  event  ftand- 
ing  in  the  fame  connexion.  If  outward  events  are 
faid  to  be  in  our  power,  only  becaufe  of  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  exercifes  of  will  ;  then  any  future 
volitions  themfelves,  alfo,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  our 
power,  as  far  as  they  Hand  in  a  fimilar  connexion  with 
prefent  choice  and  exercifes  of  will. 

g.  It  therefore  appeareth,  that  all  thofe  voluntary 
exercifes  and  affections,  which  are  required  of  us  in 
the  divine  law,  may  be  faid  to  be  in  our  power .  There 
is  no  oppontion  to  any  obedience  which  is  claimed  by 
the  divine  law,  except  it  be  in  our  wills.  This  kind 
of  oppofition,  in  other  matters,  is  never  conlidered  as 
taking  away  our  power.  Men  are  f objects  capable  oi 
receiving  thofe  influences  from  without,  which  are  the 
proper  and  direct  caufe  of  holy  affections  ;  and  are 
fubjeCts  properly  fitted  for  having  fuch  effeCts  appear 
in  them.  A  continued  feries  of  holy  exercifes  are,  by 
divine  conffitution,  certainly  connected  with  the  firft 
and  loweft  degree  of  that  kind  of  defire  which  we  are 
called  to  in  the  gofpel.  This  feries  of  holy  exercifes 
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mil  hTf-T.  beifaicl  to  be  in  our  Power  ;  and  men 
ay  be  faitl  to  have  power  to  “  make  them  new 

iearts,^  and  “  turn  from  their  evil  ways  unto  the 


Nor  doth  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  the  matter  in  anv 
mealure  remove  the  true  ground  of  the  neceffity  there 
is  ot  divine  and  fupernatural  influences  on  the  hearts 
ot  men,  in  order  to  their  being  brought,  in  any  de. 
gree,  to  die  true  knowledge  and  love  of  God.  Man 
is  not  po  fie  fled  of  an  independent  power  for  any  thin n. 
Ihe  concurrence  and  influence  of  an  omnipotent 
power  are,  really,  as  effential  to  our  moving  a  finger 
or  i  awing  a  bieath,  as  to  our  becoming  true  goi’pel 
penitents  and  believers  :  .and  yet  we  fcruple  not  to 
lay,  that  men  have  power  to  move  and  to  breathe, 
oo,  becaufe  fpecial  divine  influences  and  omnipotent 
power  are  abfolutely  necefTary  to  any  holy,  right  and 
ipintual  exercifes  in  the  heart  of  a  finner  ;  .there  is  no 
more  reafon,  on  that  account ,  to  deny  it  to  be  in  the 
power  of  men  to  be  holy,  than  there  is  to  deny  it  to 
be  in  their  power  to  move  and  breathe,  becaufe  of  a 
nece.fity  of  the  concurrence  of  divine  aids,  to  the 
actual  taking  place  of  the  event.  I  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  to  obferve, 

,  .4-  T^t  this  divine  eftablifliment,  or  conftitution  of 
tnings,  whereby  it  becometh  certain  that  the  volitions 
o  moral  agents  fliall  take  place  in  a  certain  feries  and 
order,  and  be,  in  the  manner  before  defcribed,  con¬ 
nected  together,  is  all,  I  humbly  conceive,  that  we  can 
confidently  mean  by  the  terms  Habit,  and  Temper, 
Wj;en  they  are  intended  to  exprefs  any  thing  previous 
to  voluntary  exertion  or  inclination,  and  diftimfi  from 
it.  When  we  fay,  for  inftance,  that  it  is  the  nature 
or  temper  of  a  man  to  be  covetous,  or  profufe  ;  we 
mean  only  to  exprefs  the  connexion  we  apprehend 
there  is  between  his  prefent  coverings,  and  future  ava- 
7  iciQufneJs  of  inclination  /  or,  the  connexion  there  is 
between  prefent  profufion ,  and  future  prodigality  and 
dijfipation .•  6  y  ■ 
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On  this  ground  it  is,  or  on  account  of  the  connexion 
we  have  ufually  obferved  between  prefent  exercifes  of 
volition,  and  future  voluntary  exertions  of  the  fame 
general  nature  and  tenor,  that  we  form  a  judgment  of 
the  future  conduft  of  men,  by  their  prefent  char  after  s  ; 
juft  as  we  form  a  judgment  of  future  events,  in  the 
natural  world,  by  what  are  commonly  called  the  Laws 
of  Nature,  by  which  our  material  fyftem  is  governed. 
But  yet  Philofophers  allow,  that  what  are  commonly 
termed  the  Laws  of  Nature,  refpefting  the  material 
world,  are,  ftridly  fpeaking,  no  more  than  a  fixt, 
eftabliflied  method  of  conftant  divine  operation.  It  is, 
likewife,  equally  unqueftionably  true,  refpeding  the 
tempers  and  difpofitions ,  or  moral  habits ,  of  mankind 
(which  feem  to  be  the  general  law  according  to  which 
moral  events  take  place)  that  they  are  no  more  than 
certain  laws,  or  methods  of  conftant  divine  operation. 
And  this  notwithftanding,  it  may  as  properly  be  laid, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  a  wicked  man  to  do  wickedly, 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  tree  to  bear  its  fruit,  or  of  an 
acorn  to  produce  an  oak. 

JL 

Thefe  obfervations,  if  juft,  may  poffibly  afford  fome 
light  into  an  event  which  hath  generally  been  efteemed 
inyfterious,  and  to  be  of  difficult  folution  :  I  mean  the 
Fall  of  our  Firft  Parents  from  their  original  ftate  of 
perfection  and  purity,  into  a  ftate  of  infinite  ruin  and 
guilt. 

The  few  following  obfervations  upon  this  point  are 
humbly  fubmitted  to  the  careful  inquiry  and  candid 
examination  of  the  intelligent  Reader. 

i.  It  appeareth,  from  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
that  Adam  in  innocency  had  not  a  holy  temper ,  or  the 
habit  of  holinefs.  Such  a  temper,  or  habit,  was  to  be 
gained  by  his  own  diligent  endeavours,  and  a  faithful 
improvement  of  the  talents  committed  to  him.  This 
was  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  exercife  of  his  own  free  will . 
I  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  intimate,  that 
the  original  innocency  of  our  firft  parents  confifted  in 
a  mere  negation  of  all  moral  evil  ;  for,  their  firft  and 
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original  exercifes  were,  doubtlefs,  holy—pofitively 
virtuous  and  good.  But  habit ,  or  temper ,  is  formed 
by  the  eftablHliment  of  a  connexion  between  our  prefont 
and  our  future  exercifes,  and  a  kind  of  dependence  of 
the  latter  on  the  former.  And  on  account  of  fuch  a 
connexion  as  this,  which  we  generally  obferve  to  take 
place,  it  is,  that  the  truth  of  that  common  obfcrvation 
is  wholly  founded,  that  “old  habits  are  rarely  over¬ 
come.’’  But  fuch  a  fixt  eftablifhment  and  conftitution, 
i  efpeCting  the  voluntary  exercifes  of  Adam’s  mind, 
had  not  yet  taken  place  :  fuch  an  eftablifhment  being 
all  the  confirmation  which  he  ever  would  have  had  in 
his  holy  and  happy  fate,  if  he  had  retained  his  integrity, 
and  perfifted  in  innocency,  through  the  propofed  time 
of  his  trial. 

Habit  and  Temper  mean  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
fixt  connexion  between  our  prefont  exercifes  of  will 
and  future  voluntary  exertions  of  the  fame  general 
nature  and  denominations .  RefpeCting  Adam,  it  was 
the  decree  of  God,  that  otie  Jinful  exercife  fhould  form 
a  temper ,  or  habit  :  fuch  an  exercife  being  certainly 
and  infallibly  connected  with  confequent  finful  exercifes 
and  volitions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  holy  temper , 
or  the  habit  of  holinefs,  was  to  be  contracted  and 
formed  only  by  a  number  and  fories  of  holy  exercifes 
of  loul.  This  confideration  may,  by  the  way,  lead  us 
to  obferve  a  difference  in  Adam’s  fate  of  trial,  from 
that  of  any  of  his  pofterity — a  difference  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  Adam  was  to  perfift  in  obedience  for  a 
certain  time ,  and  have  A  number  and  fories  of  holy 
exercifes,  before  that  fixt  and  certain  connexion  between 
prefont  and  future  exercifes  of  the  fame  general  nature 
and  denomination ,  which  we  mean  to  exprefs  by  the 
terms  Habit  and  Temper,  might  take  place.  But  it  is 
now  become  a  gracious  conftitution  of  God,  and  the 
fubject  of  a  promife  to  men,  that  Habit  fhall  be  formed 
by  one  fuch  exercife  as  we  are  called  to  in  the  gofpel : 
perfeverance  in  holinefs,  and  eternal  life,  being 
certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with  the  firft  and 

lowefl 


lowed  degree  of  hearty  compliance  with  the  prop ofals 
of  the  goipel. 

2.  It  hence  appeareth,  that  the  firft  fin  and  fall  of 
Adam  were  not  in  oppofition  to  the  habit  and  temper 
of  his  mind  ;  though  this  a<ft  v/as  in  direct  oppofition 
to  all  the  former  moral  exerci/es  of  it.  All  that  makes 
it  fo  inconceivable  to  us,  that  any  one  fhould  a  eft  and 
conduct  in  oppofition  to  the  temper  and  habit  of  his 
mind,  is,  the  connexion  we  have  obferved  invariably 
to  take  place  (unlefs  there  is  fome  manifeft  and  fpecial 
divine  interpofition  to  the  contrary)  between  prefent 
exercifes  of  will,  and  future  voluntary  exertions  of 
the  fame  general  nature  and  denomination.  If  we  had 
not  been  wont  to  find  fuch  a  connexion  in  things,  and 
fo  accuftomed  to  look  for  and  expefu  it  ;  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  nothing  ftrange  or  furprifing  to  us,  to  find  in  men 
a  dire  ft  oppofition  between  their  prefent  and  paji  incli¬ 
nation  and  will ;  or,  to  expect  a  like  oppofition  in  ex¬ 
ercifes  to  come.  Were  it  not  that  our  ideas  and  con¬ 
ceptions  of  things  were  turned  into  a  particular  chan¬ 
nel,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  in  a  certain  mould,  by 
our  obferving  fuch  a  connexion  in  human  volitions, 
and  fuch  an  invariable  law  of  operation  refpecting 
their  coming  into  exiftence  ;  there  would  appear  no¬ 
thing  ftrange,  nothing  embarrafiing,  in  the  opinion, 
that  men  might  turn  alternates/  from  fin  to  holinefs, 
and  from  holinefs  to  fin  :  as  we  fee  the  matter  in  fa£t 
exemplified,  in  the  cafe  of  our  firft  parents,  and  thole 
of  their  pofterity  who  become  true  converts  to  the 
religion  of  Chrift. 

The  fall  of  our  firft  parents  was  an  event  inconfift- 
ent  with  fuch  a  connexion  in  things  as  hath  been  deft 
cribed  ;  and  utterly  irreconcilable  with  habit  and  tern- 
per,  in  this  conftruftion  of  the  terms.  But  this  cliftft 
culty  will  at  once  fubfidc,  if  wc  recolleft,  that,  in  reft 
pe<ft  to  Adam  in  innocency,  there  was  no  fuch  connex¬ 
ion  took  place  :  he  had  no  holy  habit  of  mind,  and 
temper  or  foul,  to  fin  againft  and  refill.  And  as  to  any 
difficulty  arifing  from  temper ,  it  is  no  more  incbncciva- 
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ble  how  Adam  ffiould  fin ,  than  how  he  fhould  continue 
to  be  holy .  There  is,  I  would  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
no  difficulty  at  all,  refpe&ing  the  fall  of  Adam  from 
his  original  hate  of  perfection  and  purity,  into  a  ifate 
of  fin  and  guilt,  which  is  any  ways  peculiar,  and  doth 
not  equally  prefs  the  argument  in  general  refpeCting 
the  taking  place  of  any  fin,  and  the  admijfion  of  it  into 
Gocf's  world. 

If5  indeed,  we  would  maintain  a  proper  idea  and 
fuitable  fenfe  of  the  conftant,  immediate  dependence 
of  all  creatures  and  things  on  God  ;  and  would  duly 
confider  how  utterly  unconnected  human  volitions  in 
themfelves  are,  and  in  their  own  nature,  abftraCtly 
confidered,  and  afide  from  any  particular  divine  efiab- 
lifcment  and  law  of  operation  refpe&ing  their  taking 
place  ;  if  thefe  things,  I  fay,  were  duly  confidered  and 
kept  in  view,  I  mull  take  liberty  humbly  to  exprefs  it 
as  my  opinion,  that  we  fliould  not  find  ourfelves  fo 
embarrafled  and  perplexed  in  the  argument  relpeCting 
Adam’s  original  fin  and  fall. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  feCtion  on  Power,  and 
proceed  to  confider  the  doCtrine  of  Motives  ;  which  is 
a  fubjeCt  of  importance  in  the  prefent  inquiry.  This 
ffiall  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  next  feCtion . 


Sect.  III. 

IV herein  the  Nature  and  hi  fate  nee  of  Motives  are 
carefully  examined  and  explained* 

^T^KE  ufe  and  application  of  the  term  Motive,  in 
JL  moral  effays  and  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  is 
frequently  fucji  as  tendeth  to  beget  an  apprehenfion  in 
the  Reader,  that  the  mind  is  the  pajfive  Jubjed  of  the 
influence  of  motives  ;  that  there  is  fomething  very 
nearly  refembling  an  active  power  and  agency  in  them, 
to  produce  effeCls  on  the  mind  ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  they 
are  the  means :  or  inftruments,  whereby  God  awakeneth 
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the  mind  into  fenfation,  perception  and  choice.  The 
human  mind  feems,  many  times,  to  be  coniidered  as 
being  moved  and  determined  by  motives  ;  in  the  lame 
manner  as  clocks  and  watches  are  moved  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  weights  and  fprings.  It  is  apparent,  that  in 
thebe  machines  every  degree  of  motion  in  the  wheels 
is  the  effeCt  of  antecedent  influence  upon  them,  from 
the  weights  and  fprings.  The  Ipring  of  a  watch  puts 
forth  and  exerteth  its  influence,  previous  to  the  motion 
of  any  of  its  wheels  ;  and  the  motion  of  the-wlieels  is 
wholly  the  fruit  and  effeffi  of  external  influence.  So, 
of  a  clock,  and  its  weights.  Rut  in  a  fenfe  fimilar  to 
this  it  cannot,  I  believe,  properly  be  laid,  the  mind  of 
man  is  governed  by  motives ,  and  fubjeft  to  their  in¬ 
fluence.  Motiv  es  have  no  influence,  otherwife  than  in 
their  being  actually  perceived.  They  obtain  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  motives ,  only  in  the  mind’s  feeling  their 
influence,  or  being  in  affinal  motion  in  the  view  of  them. 
And  when  the  mind  feels,  or  perceives,  the  influence 
of  a  motive  ;  it  is  then  too  late  for  the  motive  to  pro¬ 
duce  effects  on  the  mind — exciting  it  to  motion,  choice, 
or  aftion  ;  the  mind  being  already  moved ,  the  will 
exerted ,  toward  borne  certain  objeft  ;  and  choice  having 
gained  exiftence.  Motives,  as  being  wholly  unper- 
eeived,  have  no  tendency  to  move  the  mind,  or  engage 
election  ;  and,  as  to  the  perbon  unconbcious  of  them, 
do  not  obtain  that  appellation.  Beauty,  for  inflan ce, 
bo  long  as  it  is  wholly  unperceived,  hath  no  tendency 
Xo  produce  love,  and  engage  affection  :  it  doth  not, 
antecedent  to  its  being  perceived,  exert  any  influence 
upon  the  mind,  which  exciteth  it  to  motion  and  affec¬ 


tion  :  when  it  is  perceived,  it  is  too  late  bor  it  to  ex¬ 
ert  influence  upon  the  mind,  in  order  to  excite  its 
choice  ;  it  being  already  relifhed ,  and,  of  courfe,  cho~ 
fen .  In  the  mind’s  perceiving  any  thing,  which  is  fitted, 
by  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  it,  to  be  an  objeft  of 
its  afreftion,  is  really  all  the  choice  which  is  ever  made 
of  it.  Nothing  that  is,  in  its  nature,  the  objeft  of  aih 
feftion,  is  ever  either  chofen,  or  refilled,  with  any 
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feeling,  cxercife,  or  perception  of  mind,  different  from 

what  is  neceffarily  and  certainly  implied  in  the  mind’s 
perceiving  it. 

r  ^  ^e  laid,  that  the  mind  may  perceive  a 

beautiful  object,  and  yet,  by  reafon  of  the  particular 
itate  or  frame  of  the  mind,  have  no  relifh  of  it  ;  and 
it  Ihotdd  from  hence  be  urged,  that  the  perception  of 
object  or  motive  is  antecedent  to  choice,  and  confe- 
quently  is  a  perception  which  doth  not  neceffarily  im- 
ply  choice  and  preference  in  it  ;  in  anfwer  to  fuch  an 
obj'eftion,  I  reply,  that,  as  the  cafe  is  here  flated,  and 
under  fuch  circumftances,  beauty  is  not,  according  to 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  confidered  as  be- 
ing  any  motive,  or  having  the  influence  of  a  motive, 
upon  fuch  a  mind.  Without  all  queftion,  the  mind 
may  have  fome  kind  of  perception  of  an  objeft  which 
is  abfolutely,  in  itfelf,  beautiful  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  inflead  of  relifhing  and  choofing,  have  a  great 
degree  of  difaffedtion  and  averfion  to  it.  Yet  it  cannot 
properly  be  faid,  that  the  mind  perceiveth  the  beauty 
of  the  objeft.  F or  the  mind  to  be  affefted  by  the 
motive  of  beauty,  and  perceive  the  influence  of  fuch  a 
motive  to  love  an  objedt,  is,  in  faff,  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  the  objedt,  or  the  very  thing  or  quality  in 
it,  which  the  mind  doth  relifh  in  its  choofing  it.  And 
for  the  mind  to  have  fuch  a  perception  of  the  beauty 
Oi  an  object,  is  ail  tne  choice  of  the  objedt  which  ever 
taketh  place.  The  mind  hath  no  perception  relative 
to  it,  different  from  the  perception  of  its  beauty , 
which,  with  any  propriety,  can  be  called  choofing  it. 

I  here  is  no  aftion  of  the  mind  towards  it,  befide  what 
is  neceffarily  included  in  the  idea  of  the  perception  of 
its  beauty.  The  perception  of  the  beauty  of  an  object 
may  be  the  proper  caufe,  or  ground,  of  fome  outward 
action  relative  to  it  ;  but  it  is  not  the  caufe  and  ground 
of  choice,  nor  any  thing  diftindt  from  it. 

The  cafe  is  exactly  parallel,  in  regard  to  the  mind’s 
refufmg  and  rejecting  any  tiling.  That  which  dif- 
p  eaieih  and  difgufteth  the  mind,  is  not  firft  perceived, 
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and,  in  confequence  of  that  perception,  rejefted  :  for 
a  perception  of  the  difguftful,  dilplealing  quality,  is  all 
the  aftion,  motion,  or  perception,  the  mind  ever  feels, 
and  of  which  it  is  ever  conlcious,  in  refilling  and  re¬ 
jecting  it. 

It  hence  appeareth,  that  there  is  an  utter  impropri¬ 
ety  in  faying  that  the  mind  is  governed  and  determined 
by  motive  ;  if  the  expreffion  is  defigned  to  reprefent 
motive  as  the  caufe ,  and  choice  or  volition  its  effedl. 
In  the  fenfe  wherein  it  may  truly  be  affirmed,  of  moral, 
intelligent  beings,  that  they  aft  in  the  view  of  motives, 
and  are  under  the  influence  of  motives  ;  that  choice  of 
.mind  and  voluntary  exercife  which  is,  properly  and  in 
|he  mod  drift  fenfe,  their  adion ,  and  the  influence  of 
motives  on  their  minds,  are  by  no  means  to  be  con* 
fidered  as  fudaihing  that  relative  didinftion  which  is 
conveyed  by  the  terms  caufe  and  effed.  To  view  the 
matter  in  fuch  a  light  as  this,  would  lead  to  evident 
inconfidency  and  confufion. 

There  are  but  two  fenfes  in  which  the  term  Motive 
is  commonly  made  ufe  of  among  men.  In  the  fird  of 
thefe,  it  importeth  the  very  choice  of  the  mind ■  it/elf  :■ 
in  the  fecond,  the  external  objed  or  quality  which 
doth,  or  ought  to,  terminate  it,  and  which  is  exhibited 
as  a  reafon,  in  the  view  of  which  the  mind  ought  to 
aft,  either  in  chooflng,  or  refilling. 

I.  The  word  Motive,  as  it  is  very  frequently  ufed 
in  common  converfation,  importeth  no  more  than 
fome  certain  perception  of  the  mind,  and  nothing 
different  from  the  real  choice  and  exercife  of  it.  The 
word  Motive  is  very  often  ufed  to  exprefs  the  views 
and  choice  of  the  mind,  in  didinftion  from  outward 
aft,  or  objeft.  It  is  more  commonly  ufed,  I  believe, 
in  this  fenfe,  than  in  any  other  ;  it  being  very  rarely 
ufed  in  fuch  a  fenfe  as  to  carry  onr  thoughts  back  to 
the  caufe  of  choice  or  voluntary  exertion.  Ufually 
where  it  is  fo  applied  as  to  lead  the  mind  to  confider 
any  thing  in  relation  to  its  caufe ,  it  is  outward  adion . 
Whan  motive  is  confidered  as  caufe  or  antecedent ,  its 
correlative  is  outward  adion  Thus 
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Thus  by  the  motive  of  aCiion  we  moft  commonly 
mean  that  particular  view,  ftate  or  exercife  of  mind. , 
w  ich  is  the  next  and  immediate  caufe  or  ground  of 
outward  aCtion.  In  this  fen fe  we  always  ufe  the  word 
when  we  fpeak  of  inquiring  into  the  motives  cf  men 
m  order  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  their  actions  ;  or!' 
rather,  of  their  characters  by  their  actions.  It  feems 
to  be  an  eftablifhed  fentiment — a  maxim  among  man- 

ind  that  nothing  giveth  moral  denomination  to  out¬ 
ward  aCtions,  but  the  internal,  mental  views  and  dif— 
pofition  from  whence  they  arife.  On  this  ground  it 
becometh  a  dictate  of  common  fenfe,  to  inquire  into 
the  motives  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  be  well  fatisfied 
what  they  were,  in  order  to  form  any  certain  judgment 
or  determination  concerning  them  :  meaning,  by  mo¬ 
tives  ,  nothing  prior  to  the  aCts  and  exercifes  of  the 
mind,  or  diftinCt  from  them.  Accordingly,  the  word 
Motive,  as  it  is  very  frequently  uled  among  men, 
intendeth  mental  exercife  itjelf — voluntary  exertion , 
When  it  bringeth  the  idea  of  caufe  at  all  into  view,  it 
is  in  relation  to  external  action  as  its  effeCt . 

II.  The  word  Motive,  when  it  is  not  ufed  in  the 
forementioned  fenfe,  denoteth  the  external  object  which 
doth,  or  ought  to,  engage  the  affeCtion,  and  terminate 
the  choice.  Here  it  is  ufed,  neither  for  volition  itfelf, 

noi  for  the  caufe  of  volition  :  but  merely  for  external 
objeCl. 

I .  The  word  Motive,  when  it  implieth  fomething 
diftinCt  from  mental  exercife— the  internal  difpofition 
— is  many  times  ufed  to  dignify  an  objeCt  which  ought 
to  excite  and  engage  the  affections.  Thus  we  fpeak 
of  motives  of  intereft,  of  hope,  of  fear,  of  friendfliip, 
&c.  Here  we  mean  reafons  drawn  from  the  confider- 
ation  of  intereft,  or  friendfliip,  which  do,  or  ought  to? 
engage  our  attention,  and  excite  fome  affeCtion  :  or, 
reafons  and  confiderations  adapted  to  influence  hope, 
or  fear.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that,  in  the  view 
and  confideration  of  certain  reafons  or  truths  exhibited 
to  us,  we  commonly  do,,  or  ought  to,  feel  a  concern 
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for  our  own  intereft  ;  or,  exercife  hope,  fear,  friend- 
fliip,  &c.  Or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  in  the  view 
and  contemplation  of  fome  certain  reafons  and  truths, 
we  ought,  and  it  would  be  fuitable,  to  exercife  hope  ; 
in  others,  fear  ;  in  others,  friendship.  In  this  fenfe 
we  ufe  the  phrafe,  The  motives  of  the  go/pel  ;  mean¬ 
ing  only  the  reafons  exhibited  in  the  gojpef  why  men 
ought  to  forfake  their  fins,  and  turn  unto  God  ;  or, 
the  confiderations  which  do,  or  ought  to,  have  the 
weight  of  reafons  with  us  for  turning  unto  God.  I  he 
motives  of  the  gofpel  mean  the  reafons  there  exhibited, 
why  it  is  fuitable  and  proper  that  we  fiiould  forfake 
our  fins,  and  become  true  penitents  and  believers.  In 
the  infiances  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  term  motive  exprefleth  and  denoteth  merely 
external  objett,  without  bringing  the  idea  of  cauje  at 
all  into  view.  It  is  very  manifest,  that  by  the  term 
motive ,  as  applied  in  the  forementioned  cafes,  is  not 
commonly  underftood  cauje .  The  motives  held  up  to 
view  in  the  gofpel,  to  induce  and  perfuade  men  to  turn 
from  fin  to  God,  and  the  cauje  of  the  actual  turning  of 
•or  that  efficiency  which  producetli  this  effeft- 


men- 


are  two  quite  different  things.  Multitudes  have  many 
of  thefe  reafons  (motives)  full  in  view  ;  and  yet 
utterly  refufe  and  neglect  to  return.  So  multitudes 
behold  thofe  reafons  and  objefts,  in  the  view  of  which 
it  would  become  them  to  exercife  hope,  fear,  friendflhip, 
&c.  and  yet  this  view  is  accompanied  with  none  of 
thefe  effeefis.  The  cauje  why  men  are  influenced  as 
they  ought  to  be  by  reafons  and  motives ,  and  the  rea¬ 
fons  and  motives  themfelves  in  the  view  of  which  they 
are  influenced ,  are  quite  two  things,  altogether  differ¬ 
ent  from  each  other.  The  cauje  of  the  mind’s  doling; 
with  reafon  and  truth,  is  one  thing  ;  the  reaj'on  and 
truth  with  which  it  clofeth,  is  another.  The  cauje  of 
voluntary  exertion,  is  one  thing  ;  and  the  objects  in 
the  view  of  which  intelligencies  do  exert  their  wills, 
is  another.  The  word  motive  is  never  ufedto  denote 
the  former  ;  but  often,  the  latter.  It  often  meaneth 
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the  reafon  by  which,  or  in  the  view  of  which  men 
ought  to  feel  themfelves  biaffed  and  influenced  ;  but 
never  the  cauje  why  they  do,  •  in  faff,  feel  themlelves 
influenced  and  biaffed  by  reajon.  Accordingly, 

2.  When  we  inquire  upon  what  motive  it  is  that 
any  one  choofeth  or  relifheth  any  particular  obiett  • 
we  mean,  by  the  inquiry,  only  to  know  what  certain 
quality  it  is,  in  a  more  complex  and  general  object 
which  engageth  the  attention,  and  terminates  the 
choice  and  affection.  If  it  be  inquired,  for  inftance, 
upon  what  motive  a  man  entertains  an  affection  for  a 
certain  woman  ;  all  that  is  fought  for  in  the  cafe,  is 
the  particular  quality  in,  or  belonging  to,  the  object, 
which  engageth  the  choice,  and  terminates  the  affec¬ 
tion  j  whether  it  is  wit,  beauty,  virtue,  or  a  good  for¬ 
tune.  So,  likewife,  if  we  afk  upon  what  motives  a 
man  preferreth  a  private  life  to  a  public  ;  we  only 
mean  to  inquire,  what  are  the  particular  objects,  or 
cii  cumftances,  attending  fuch  a  fituation,  which  engage 
his  choice  and  attention,  and  on  account  of  which  fuch 
a  fiaiation  appeareth  preferable  to  him.  Accordingly, 
if  tne  object  reliflied  or  chofen  is  a  fimple  idea,  it 
would  be  effeemed  quite  impertinent  to  fay  any  thing 
about  motive  one  way  or  the  other.  rl  hus  if  any  one 
fhould  inquire  of  another  why,  or  upon  what  motive 
he  reliflied  the  tafte  of  an  orange,  or  the  fmell  of  & 
rofL,  he  would  not  be  thought  to  deferve  an  anfwer  i 
he  might,  with  as  much  reafon  and  propriety*  inquire 
why  the  Iky  looks  blue,  or  the  fun  bright. 

1  hefe  things  I  obferve,  to  fhew  that  the  word  Motive, 
as  in  common  ufe  among  men,  never  importeth  the 
cauje  of  voluntary  exertion— the  efficient  reaj'on  of  its 
being  brought  into  exiftence  j  but  always,  either  the 
volition — the  voluntary  exertion  itfelf — or  the  objeft 
which  terminates  the  will,  and  engageth  the  affection. 
When  we  inquire  for  the  motive  of  outward  action , 
the  term  always  denoteth  volition.  When  we  inquire 
upon  what  motives  a  perfon  choojeth  this  thing,  or 
the  other  ;  the  lenfe  of  the  word  Motive  is  always 
confined  to  outward  object .  When 
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When  we  fay,  that  the  Mind  never  atteth  without 
motive,  or  that  there  is  never  an  ad  of  choice  without 
a  motive  ;  the  fenfe  of  the  word  motive  muft  be  con¬ 
fined  to  external  object.  If  we  ule  the  term,  in  this 
cafe,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  we  do  when  we  are 
inquiring  the  reafons,  or  motives ,  of  the  outward  con- 
dud  of  men  ;  it  will  lead  to  mod;  manifeft  cOnfufion. 
The  motive  of  outward  adion  is  volition — internal, 
mental  exertion.  To  fay,  therefore,  that  the  mind 
never  adeth  or  choofeth  without  a  motive  (the  term 
ftill  retaining  the  fame  fenfe  which  it  doth  when  given 
as  a  reafon,  ground  or  fpring  of  outward  attion)  is 
the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  the*  mind  never  adeth  or  choof- 
eth ,  unlefs  when  it  is  influenced  thereto  by  its  own 
attion  and  choice  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  attion  or 
choice  of  the  mind,  but  fuch  as  hath  its  fource,  ground 
or  fpring  in  its  own  antecedent  attion  and  choice  : 
which  a  little  attention  will  fhew  to  be  ridiculous  and 
abfurd. 

But  if  by  the  term  Motive  we  mean  external  object, 
and  fay  that  there  can  be  no  att  of  choice  without  a 
motive,  the  afiertion  will  undoubtedly  be  juft.  Choice 
and  affettion  always  imply  objett  ;  they  always  termi¬ 
nate  upon  fomething.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  choice 
without  motive ,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  term  :  this  would 
be  to  fuppofe  that  the  mind  exerteth  an  att  of  choice, 
and  yet  choofeth  nothing  ;  that  the  mind  choofeth,  and 
yet  nothing  is  chofen  :  that  is,  that  the  mind  choofeth 
nothing,  and  confequently  maketh  no  choice. 

But  having  explained  the  term  Motive,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  feveral  fenfes  in  which  the  word  is  ufed  in 
common  language  among  men,  it  may  be  proper  to 
inquire,  more  particularly,  what  influence  motives  can 
have,  in  determining  the  volitions  of  men.  The  voli¬ 
tions  of  men  are  often  reprefented  as  being  under  the 
influence  of  motives,  and  determined  by  them  ;  and 
motives  are  treated  of  as  caufes  of  atts  of  the  will.  It 
will  be  impofhble  to  judge  what  influence  motives  have 
in  the  taking  place  of  human  volition,  and  in  determine 
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ing  and  caufing  arts  of  the  will,  without  fully  under- 
ltanding,  and  fixing  precisely,  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
Caufe,  Influence,  Determination,  &c.  as  they  are  com- 
in  only  made  ufe  of,  jelative  to  the  prefent  argument. 
For  the  better  underftanding  of  this  matter,  I  would 
oblerve  the  following  things. 

^  •  That  the  influence  of  motives  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  efficie?it  caufe  of  volition,  are  far  from 
being  one  and  the  fame  thing.  When  we  fpeak  of 
voluntary  exertion  as  being  under  the  influence  of  mo¬ 
tive,  and  ads  of  will  as  being  determined  by  motive  j 
it  is  not  to  be  underflood,-  that  we  are  treating  of  the 
efficient  cciuje  of  volition,  or  that  power  and  efficiency 
which  originates  the  exiflence  of  fuch  an  event,  and 
exerteth  active,  caufal  influence  for  the  production  of 
it.  When  we  are  treating  of  the  caufes  of  things,  we 
generally  ufe  the  term  Caufe  in  a  more  large  and  gene- 
xal  fenfe  ;  rarely  defigning  to  treat  of  the  efficient  rea - 
fonm  of  their  exiflence,  or  make  that  a  fubjeft  of  debate. 
Philofophers  do  not  ufe  the  term  in  this  fenfe,  in  their 
phyfical  difquifitions  and  inquiries  ;  but  make  ufe  of 
it  to  denote  rather  an  antecedent  or  occafion  of  fome 
certain  event,  than  the  efficient  reafon  of  its  exiflence. 
When  they  ufe  the  term  Caufe  in  its  m oft  flriCl  fenfe, 
as  implying  efficiency  in  it,  and  carrying  the  idea  of 
aClive  influence  in  the  production  of  any  event,  in  the 
natural  world  ;  they  ever  refer  to  the  Deity,  the  great 
in  ft  caufe,  whole  conflant  efficiency  and  operation 
fupport  all  nature,  and,  agreeable  to  certain  eftablifhed 
rules  and  laws,  by  a  conflant  efficiency  and  power  pro¬ 
duce  that  feries  of  events  which  we  conflantly  behold 
in  the  material  world. 

So,  when  we  are  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  moral 
events  ;  if  we  ufe  the  term  in  fo  limited  a  fenfe  as  to 
include  only  the  idea  of  productive  influence  and  efficien¬ 
cy,  it  will  be  quite  prepoflerous  and  infignificant  to 
bring  motives  at  all  into  view,  or  make  any  mention 
of  them  ;  it  being  mofl  obvious  and  plain,  that  they 
are  not  the  caufes  of  volition.  When  we  are  inquiring 
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into  the  fources  of  things,  and  the  caufe  of  their  exig¬ 
ence  ;  as  in  the  natural,  fo  in  the  moral  world,  we  are 
compelled  to  refolye  all  into  the  divine  difpofal,  and  a 
certain  law,  or  method,  of  conftant  divine  agency  and 
operation.  *  What  are  ufually  termed  fecondary  cau- 
fes ,  have  no  productive  efficiency  and  energy  in  them. 
And  when  we  fpeak  of  things,  in  the  natural  world,  as 
ading  on  each  other,  we  ufe  the  term  in  an  indirect 
and  figurative  lenfe  ;  not  fuppofmg  that  there  is  any 
adion,  in  the  moil  Uriel  fenfe,  any  where  but  in  cue 
who  is  properly  an  agent ,  and  who  exerts  influence , 
and  putteth  forth  efficiency ,  for  the  production  of  forne 
event.  To  reprefent  motives  as  the  caufes  of  volition, 
in  the  drill  and  proper  fenfe  of  the  term,  would  be  at 
once  to  invert  them  with  agency,  and  make  them  moral 
beings.  When,  therefore,  we  conlider  motives  as  the 
caufes  of  alts  of  the  will,  the  idea  of  altive  energy  and 
efficiency  muft  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  expref- 
rton  ;  otherwife.it  will  betray  us  into  manifeft -error 
and  confufion. 

Whenever  the  will  is  faid  to  be  governed  by  mo¬ 
tives,  and  motives  are  reprefented  as  the  caufe  of  voli¬ 
tion  ;  the  word  caufe,  it  muft  be  carefully  remember¬ 
ed,  implieth  nothing  more  than  an  occafion  of  the 
event  ;  or,  fiome thing  eftential  to  the  event,  and  with- 
out  which  it  could  not  be  what  it  is.  In  this  fenfe 
motives  may  be  faid  to  be  the  caufes  of  volition,  and 
the  will  to  be( under  the  government  of  motives. 
Thus,  fomething  in  fnow,  which  occafions  that  parti¬ 
cular  appearance,  is  the  caufe  of  its  whitenefs  ;  and 
the  roundnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  its  particles,  the  caufe 
of  the  fluidity  of  water.  It  is  very  manifeft  that  the 
word  Caufe,  in  thefe  inflances,  denoteth  nothing  of 

I  2  -  efficiency  ; 

*  Dr.  Taylor  feemeth  to  be  of  this  opinion,  when  he  faith,  *<  1  do  not  know 
((  that  we  derive  any  thing  at  all  from  Adam,  but  by  the  will  and  operation  of 
“  GW—  no  more  than  the  acorn  deriveth  from  the  oak.  It  is,  I  judge,  a  great 
*<  though  common  fallacy,  to  fuppofe  that  fomething  is  infufed  into  the  human 
“  nature,  abfoluteiy  independent  of  ourfelves,  and  not  from  the  will  of  God.” 
(See  Scrip.  Dae.  6c  z.  p.  187.),  And  again,  “  No  changes  can  happen  in  our 

constitution,  without  either  the  appointment,  or  immediate  operation,  of  G  od.  *  * 
P-  J'U- 
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efficiency  ;  but  only  fomething  efjential  to  the  w intends 
ot  lnow,  and  the  fluidity  of  water.  ' 

In  a  fenfe  analogous  to  this,  .the  agreeable  appearance 
of  any  thtng  may  be  faid  to  be  the  cauje  of  our  choof- 
ing  it  ;  and  the  perception  of  fomething  difagreeable 
the  cauje  of  our  diflike  and  averfion.  And  thus  the 
will  may  be  faid  to  be  as  the  greate ft  apparent  pood  is  ■ 
juft  as  the  fluidity  of  water  may  be  faid  to  be  as  the 

Jmoothnejs  and  roundnejs  of  its  particles  are  ;  or  the 

folidity  and  hardnefs  of  any  thing,  as  the  clofenejL  co¬ 
hesion  or  fixednefs  of  its  parts.  But  to  fay,  that  agree¬ 
able  and  difagreeable  appearances  are  the  efficient  rea- 
lon  and  caufe  of  volition,  would  be  as  far  from  being 
true,  as  that  the  fmoothnefs  and  rotundity  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  have  efficiency  in  them  to  produce  fluid¬ 
ity  and  fluctuation  5  .or,  that  nearnefs  and  fixednefs 
of  parts  have  efficiency  to  produce  folidity  and  hard¬ 
nefs  as  their  e fifed.  An  agreeable  appearance  to  the 
mind,  is  no  more  diftimft  from  choice,  than  a  fixednefs 
and  cohefion  of  parts  is  diftinCt  from  folidity.  Agree¬ 
able  and  difagreeable  appearances  and  perceptions  are 
•  eflential  ingredients  in  choice  and  averfion.  Nothing 
is  ever  chofen,  otherwife  than  as  being  agreeable  ;  or 
refufed,  otherwife  than  as  being  difagreeable.  This 
being  the  cafe,  we  have  accuftomed  ourfelves  to  fjpeak 
of  an  agreeable  appearance,  as  the  cauje  of  choice  ; 
and  a  difagreeable  appearance,  as  the  cauje  of  averfion. 

2.  When  we  fpeak  of  the  determination  of  the  will , 
there  is  equal  need  of  care  and  caution  that  we  do  not 
bring  into  view  the  idea  of  productive,  caufal  efficiency 
and  influence.  ’ll  hat  may  be  faid  to  determine  the 
will,  which  is  the  occafion,  or  reafon,  of  its  being  as 
it  is  and  not  otherwife.  The  will  is  determined  by 
motive,  as  light  is  determined  by  object,  and  hearing 
by  found,  ft  bus,  the  paper  before  me  determines  my 
light  ,  and  the  found  which  now  falutcth  mv  ears,  my 
hearing.  ftet  that  particular  perception,  or  light, 
wmcli  i  have  when  I  look  upon  the  poper  before  me, 
is  nol,  pi  opcrly  (peaking,  canjcd'>y  the  pei'ception  of 
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this  objeft,  or  its  fenfibly  linking  my  eye  ;  nor  is  my 
hearing  caufid  by  the  found  which  faluteth  me  :  and 
yet  my  prefent  light  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  paper  before  me  ;  and  my  hearing,  by 
the  found  which  ftrikes  and  falutes  me.  In  a  lenfe 
limilar  to  this,  volition  may  be  faid  to  be  excited  by 
motive,  and  the  will  det ermine d  by  it. 

It  may,  alfo,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  in  which  the 
term  is  frequently  ufed,  be  properly  laid,  that  motives 
have  influence  in  determining  the  will.  In  complex 
obj  efts,  every  limple  idea  hath  influence  in  determining 
their  nature.  In  mixt  colours  every  ingredient  hath 
influence  in  determining  the  fliade.  Yet  every  fimple, 
of  which  the  compound  is  made,  hath  its  influence  only 
in  being  blended  with  the  others,  and,  as  it  were,  by 
incorporating  with  them.  So  motives  have  influence 
in  determining  the  will  ;  and  yet  they  have  no  influence 
any  otherwife  than  in  being  perceived  :  for  it  is  in  their 
being  perceived  that  they  deier??iine  volition  to  be  as  it 
is,  and  not  otherwife.  This,  I  think,  mult  be  the 
fenfe  in  which  motives  may  be  faid  to  have  influence  in 
determining  the  will. 

3.  Motives  may  be  faid,  in  fome  fenfe,  to  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  volition,  and  engage  affeftion.  But 
whenever  this  is  affirmed  of  motives ,  the  term  mult  be 
ufed  only  for  external  objeft  :  for  nothing  is  more 
manifeft,  than  that  motives  (external  objefts)  have  no 
degree  of  active  efficiency  and  influence  upon  the  mind 
to  produce  volition  ;  nor  any  influence,  otherwife  than 
in  being  perceived.  The  will  feels  the  tendency  of  a 
motive  to  engage  its  choice,  in  aClual  choofling  ;  as 
bodies  feel  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  their  mutual  tendency  to 
each  other,  only  in  being  attrafted  and  drawn.  There 
is  a  foundation,  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  law 
of  divine  operation,  for  all  material  things  to  unite 
with  one  another.  This  foundation  for  this  natural 
union,  we  call  tendency .  This  tendency  is  in  every 
atom  in  the  whole  fyffem.  Yet  we  may  conceive  two 
different  atoms  placed  at  Inch  an  aimed  infinite  diftance, 
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the  one  from  the  other,  as  to  have  no  degree  of  per¬ 
ceptible,  difcermble  influence,  upon  each  other.  And 
though  in  their  prefent  filiation,  and  remote  diftance 
irom  each  other,  no  fenfible  effeCt  of  this  tendency  to 
each  other  appeareth;  there  is,  neverthelefs,  the  fame 
ioundation  in  thele  atoms,  or  minute  particles  of 
matter,  for  producing  difcernible  effects  upon  one 
another,  upon  their  being  brought  within  the  Inhere 
of  each  other’s  attraction,  as  there  is  in  any  two 
pai  tides  of  matter  in  the  fyftem,  however' nearly  pla¬ 
ced  the  one  to  the  other.  This  adaptednefs  in  material 
things  to  produce  effects  upon  each  other,  is  commori- 
y  termed  tendency  ;  though  it  is  nothing  more,  ftrictly 
ipeaking,  than  the  foundation  there  is,  in  a  certain  law 
of  conftant,  divine  operation,  for  the  taking  place  and 

coming  into  exiftence  of  fuch  particular  events  and 
effects. 

So,  alfo,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  obferved 
of  any  particular  kind  of f  ood  or  fruit  which  we  never 
tafted,  or  faw— that  it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  have  any 
influence  in  pleating  the  palate,  or  gratifying  the  appe¬ 
tite,  otherwife  than  in  being  actually  tafted  andrelijhed. 
The  favour  of  food,  or  fruit,  can  have  no  influence  in 
determining  our  love  to  it,  otherwife  than  in  being 
-perceived  :  for,  in  perceiving  the  tafte  or  favour  of 
food  or  fruit,  is  all  the  love  or  hatred  to  either,  which 
ever  taketh  place.  But,  this  notwithftanding,  there  is 
fomething  in  the  nature  of  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
ii  nit  fomething  in  the  fliape,  fize,  fmoothnefs  or 
roughnefs  and  arrangement  of  the  parts,  or  in  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach,  or  texture  of  the  palate— which  lays  a 
foundation  for  our  relifhing  the  food,  or  fruit,  as  foon 
as  they  are  tafted,  and  the  favour  of  them  is  known. 
The  foundation  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  under 
certain  circumftances,  for  this  effeft,  is  what  I  mean 

to  exprels  by  the  word  Tendency,  as  I  here  ufe  the 
term. 

This  tendency  may  be  predicated  with  equal  pro- 
prietv,  both  of  the  palate,  and  of  the  food,  or  fruit. 

There 
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There  is  no  more  tendency  in  the  food,  or  fruit,  to 
pleafe  the  palate,  than  there  is  in  the  palate  to  be  pleaj- 
ed with  the  food,  or  fruit  :  as  there  is  no  more  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  earth  to  attraft  the  bodies  which  furround 
it,  than  there  is  in  furrounding  bodies  to  be  attracted 
by  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Tendency,  when  applied  to  mo¬ 
tives  in  their  relation  to  volition,  and  previous  to  any 
perception  the  mind  hath  of  them.  No  tendency  of 
motives  to  volition  is  perceived  and  felt,  otherwife 
than  in  the  aftual  taking  place  and  exertion  of  choice. 
Yet  there  is  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  arif- 
ing  from  fome  certain  quality  in  objects,  and  from  the 
particular  ftate,  temper  and  complexion  of  the  mind, 
for  their  being  chojen  whenever  they  fhall  be  known 
and  perceived,  and  as  foon  as  they  fhall  come  into  the 
view  of  the  mind.  Or,  to  fpeak  more  agreeably  to 
fbrift,  philoiophic  truth  ;  it  is  agreeable  to  the  confli- 
tution  of  God,  and  the  law  of  conftant  divine  opera¬ 
tion,  that  fuch  particular  effe&s  fhould  invariably  take 
place  under  fuch  certain  circumftances,  and  come  into 
exiftence  in  fuch  a  particular  feries,  connexion  and 
order.  This  foundation  which  there  is  in  motives  for 
engaging  the  choice  and  election  of  the  mind,  or  in 
the  mind  itfelf  for  having  its  choice  and  election  en¬ 
gaged  by  fuch  objefts,  is  what  we  often  mean  to  ex- 
prefs  by  the  term  Tendency,  as  applied  both  to  the 
mind  itfelf,  and  to  motives — external  objefts. 

In  this  fenfe  only  muft  the  word  be  ufed,  when  we 
fay  there  is  a  tendency  in  motives  to  excite  volition  ; 
or,  a  tendency  in  the  mind  to  have  volition  excited  by 
motives.  There  is  no  other  tendency  than  this  in 
motives,  while  unperceived ,  to  excite  the  will  to  mo¬ 
tion  and  aftion  :  and  to  affirm  any  other,  will  not 
comport  with  the  ftrift  truth  of  things.  But  fuch  a 
tendency  as  this,,  in  motives,  to  volition,  and  in  the 
will  to  be  influenced  by  motives,  may  doubtlefs  be  with 
truth  affirmed.  And  fo  ftro.ng  and  ihfuperable  are 
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thefe  mutual  tendencies  of  motives,  and  the  will  of 
moral  beings,  to  each  other  ;  and  fo  inleparable  the 
connexion  between  the  influence  of  the  former,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  latter  ;  that  no  ohjedf,  with  qual¬ 
ities  Tinted  to  the  ftate,  temper  and  dilpofition  of  the 
mind,  ever  cometh  into  its  view  without  being  actu¬ 
ally  chofen.  Such  an  objedt  is  no  fooner  apprehended 
and  perceived  by  the  mind,  than  it  is  relifhed  and 
cholen.  And  fuch  was  the  antecedent  ftate  and  dif- 
pohtion  of  the  mind,  and  fuch  the  adaptednefs  of  the 
objedt  with,  its  qualities  to  that  particular  ftate  and 
temper  of  mind,  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  choice 

a" .  °e  a  gro^d  of  the  certainty  of  it,  whenever  the 
objedt  lhall  come  within  the  view  of  the  mind. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  ferve  to  ftiew,  in  what  fenfe 
the  human  will  may  be  faid  to  be  governed  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  motives ,  and  how  the  exertions  of  it  are  under 
t/uit'  influence.  And  it  from  hence  appeareth,  that 
motives  are  never  to  have  cauial  influence  and  effi¬ 
ciency  attributed  to  them  ;  nor  to  be  conlidered  as 
caufes  in  any  other  view  than  as  being  effential  to  the 
exercifes  of  human  will  and  afFedtion.  if  thefe  things 
were  properly  .  conlidered,  and  kept  in  view,  lam 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  we  fliould  not  find  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  fuch  inconfiftency  and  ablurdity  in  %vhat  Mr. 
Edwards  hath  faid  upon,  the  nature  and  influence  of 
motives  in  determining  the  volitions  of  moral  agents, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  his  Inquiry  on 

F  reedom  of  Will,  would  perfuade  the  public  to  believe 
may  be  faftened  upon  him. 

It  is  often  faid,  that  the  brute  creation  are  governed 
by  iiifhnCt  ;  mankind — rational,  moral  agents — by  mo¬ 
tives.  By  thefe  expreflions,  as  in  common  life  among 
men,  we  mean  no  more  than  to  diftinguifh  the  differ¬ 
ent  caufes  of  the  outward  actions  of  men,  from  thofe  of 
the  beafts.  We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  law  of  operation,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  adtions  of  the  brutal  part  of  our  world  take  place. 
But  finding  it  very  diftinguifhable  from  that  under  the 
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operation  and  influence  of  which  trees  and  plants  thrive 
and  flouriffi,  and  apparently  of  a  nature  far  fuperior  to 
it  *  and  yet  much  inferior  to  the  moral  habits  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  we  have  given  it  the  name  of  infiind ,  without 
affixing  any  very  diftinft,  determinate  ideas  to  the 
term.  However,  we  can  certainly  mean  nothing  more 
by  it,  than,  in  general,  that  law  of  operation,  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  motions  we  behold  in  them 
take  place. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  are 
under  better  advantages  for  affixing  diftindt,  determi¬ 
nate  ideas  to  the  expreffion.  Here  we  have  our  own 
feelings  and  perceptions  to  guide  our  inquiries.  When 
we  fay,  that  moral,  intelligent  beings  are  governed  by 
motives.  ;  meaning  by  the  expreffion  to  intimate  the 
law  of  their  nature,  under  the  influence  of  which  their 
adions — what  is  vifible  to*  others — take  place  ;  we 
have  the  concurring  fenfe  and  univerfal  feelings  of 
mankind,  to  illuftrate  and  give  fignificancy  to  the  ex¬ 
preffion.  When  we  fay,  that  rational  beings  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  motives,  and  their  adions  are  the  fruit  of 
their  influence  ;  the  mod  natural  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  expreffion  is,  that  their  conduct,  their  actions, 
are  the  fruit  of  voluntary  choice  and  deiign .  T  he 
conduct  and  actions  of  beads  are  the  fruit  of  a  certain 
law  of  their  natures,  which  we  term  inftinct  :  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men,  the  fruit  of  free,  voluntary  eledtion* 
But,  that  this  voluntary  clefign  and  choice,  which  are 
the  caufe  and  ground  of  outward  action,  are  them- 
felves  alfo  the  effect  of  voluntary  deiign  and  choice  ; 
that  the  free,  voluntary  election  of  the  mind,  from 
whence  outward  actions  proceed,  are  themfelves  alio 
the  efteft  of  the  free,  voluntary  election  of  the  fame 
mind  *  is  \£hat  never  entereth  the  thoughts  of  the  vul¬ 
gar  ;  being  a  refinement  upon  metaphyfids  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  that  uncom¬ 
mon  freedom  of  thought  and  inquiry,  which  hath 
greatly  prevailed  in  thefe  latter  ages  of  the  world. 

When  we  fay,  that  mankind  are  governed  by  motives  ; 
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he  original,  natural  meaning  of  the  expreffion  is,  that 
their  (outward)  conduit  is  under  the  influence  of 
free,  voluntary  defign,  and  the  fruit  of  it.  But  it  no 
more  leads  us  to  apprehend,  that  this  intelligent,  vol- 
untary  de  ign  ,s  itfelf  the  fruit  and  effedt  of  voluntary 
dehgn  in  the  fame  being,,  than  the  expreffion,  that  the 
wheels  of  a  watch  are  under  the  government  of 
pi  nigs,  leadeth  us  to  imagine  that  the  elaftic  power  of 

1  fPr^S’  ffhiChc?eth  immediately  upon  the  wheels, 

is  alfo  the  effect  ot  fome  other  elaftic  power  and  force. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  quality  of  aftions,  mankind 
never  carry  their  inquiries  farther  back  than  to  the  in¬ 
ternal,  voluntary  defign  of  the  agent.  When  this  is 
.  ormed,  we  have  all  the  ground  to  form  a  judgment 
upon,  that  is  ever  defired.  Mankind  evidently  ftand 
in  need  of  fome  mark,  or  period,  within  which  to 
bound  and  limit  their  inquiries  into  the  morality  of 
acftions.  The  univerfal  fenfe  of  men  hath  marked  in¬ 
telligent  defign— bee,  voluntary  election— as  this  pe¬ 
riod  ;  being  the  utmoft  limit  of  all  reafonable  inquiry 
after  caufe ,  in  order  to-  determine  the  characters  of 
men,  and  tne  morality  of  actions. 

.  When,  therefore,  we  fay,  that  intelligent,  moral  be¬ 
ings  are  governed  by  motives  ;  we  ufually  mean  to 
diJtinguiffi  the  next  immediate  caufe  of  human  actions , 
from  the  caufe  of  other  vifible  effects  which  take  place 
m  the  inferior  works  of  creation — the  natural  world. 

I  he  expreffion  importeth,  that  the  former  are  the  fruit 
of  choice— of  free,  voluntary  defign  ;  but  that  the  lat- 
ter  arife  out  of  fome  certain  law  of  divine  operation 
without  any  defign  whatever,  or  any  intention  any 
where,  except  in  him  who  eftablifhed  fuch  a  law  of 
operation,  and  gave  energy  and  efficiency  to  it. 

Thefe  obfervations,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion*  make 
it  manifell,  that  the  inquiry  concerning  motives,  ac¬ 
cording  to -the  ule  of  the  term  in  common  language, 
never  carrieth  the  mind  farther  back  than  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  volitions — the  real  voluntary  defign  and  pur- 
po  e  ot  the  heart*  What  is  the  ground  and  efficient 
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caufe  of  volition ,  is  a  fubjeft  which  falleth  under  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  head  of  inquiry.  What  the  caufe  of 
volition  is,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  fubjeft  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  fit  to  employ  the  talents  of  inquifitive, 
contemplative  minds  :  but  this  is  a  fubjeft  which  by 
no  means  belongeth  to  the  inquiry  concerning  moral 
liberty  and  agency,  which  has  fo  long  engaged  the  ge- 
niufes  and  pens  both  of  the  advocates  for,  and  oppo- 
fers  of,  the  free,  fovereign  and  glorious  grace  of  God. 

Sec  t.  IV. 

IV herein  Virtue  and  Vice  are  flrnvn  to  confift  in  the 
Nature  of  the  internal  difpofitions  and  inclinations  of 
men ,  in  diflinCtion  from  their  Caufe. 

IT  is  a  fentiment  very  obnoxious  to  many,  that  the 
effence  of  virtue  and  vice  conlifleth  in  the  nature 
of  difpofitions  and  inclinations,  and  not  in  their  caufe . 
The  Author  of  the  Examination  of  the  late  Prefident 
Edwards’s  Inquiry,  &c.  appears  to  be  particularly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  it  ;  and  treats  Mr.  Edwards’s  argument 
upon  this  fubjeft  with  contempt.  He  lpeaks  of  it  as 
matter  of  furprife  to  him,  to  find  a  Gentleman  of  Mr. 
Edwards’s  abilities  u  ufing  fo  weak  an  argument,  def- 
tc  cending  to  fo  thin  a  fubtilty  as  this,  that  the  effence 
u  of  virtue  and  vice  is  not  in  their  caufe ,  but  in  their 
cc  nature .”  (p.  yo.)  And  faith,  that  cc  nothing  can  be 
u  more  futile  than  the  evafion,  that  the  effence  of  vir- 
u  tue  and  vice  lies  in  the  nature  of  volition.”  (p.  66.) 
It  might  have  been  expefted  of  a  Gentleman  of  pene¬ 
tration  and  difcernment,  that  he  would  have  expofed 
the  fubtil fophiflry  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  argument  on  this 
fubjeft,  and  removed  the  thin  veil  which  covereth  it, 
that  it  might  appear  in  its  own  native  weaknefs  and  fu¬ 
tility.  But  the  Ex - r,  as  it  appears  to  me,  hath 

made  ufe  of  no  argument  to  confute  this  pofltion  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  but  what  that  Author  had  fufficientlv 
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and  refuted  in  that  feftion  wherein  he  particular^ 
handleth  the  fubjeft.  pauicmarly 

a  ?Ut  whether  ^  be  an  opinion  agreeable  to  reafon 
and  common  fenfe,  that  the  virtue  and  vice  of  man’s 

/«r?nfltdlrP0J-r0nrS  -^nd  inclinations  confift  in  the  na- 
fnTpf  o°  e  ^lfPoritlons  and  inclinations  themfelves, 
in  d^maxon  from  their  caufe,  I  propofe  to  make  the 

lubjea  of  particular  and  careful  examination,  in  the 
prelent  feftion.  -  ’ 

r/i'lur"0  authority  can  be  of  equal  weight  to” 
eftaohlh  this  pofition  as  the  Author’s  own,  we  beg 

€t  the  ^ader  would  confider  the  following  paflages] 

it  "hlJh  aPe.  fe]i  to  our  purpofe,  that  we  are  faved 
the  trouble  of  fo  long  and  laboured  a  proof  of  the 

point,  as  might  otherwife  be  thought  necelTarv.  He 
!f  roU-  31‘^  that  “a11  moral  good,  or  evil,  con- 

«  n  *5?  p  °  s  1 T 1  °  N  s  x  a  t  e  of  the  mind,  or 

W1  •  yle  laith,  and  foundeth  an  argument  upon  it, 
«<  if »  that  wickednefs  lies  in  the  state  of  the 
will.  And  in  p.  49,  he  Ipeaks  of  afts  of  the  will 
as  ODIOUS  “  IN  THEIR  OWN  NATURE.”  In  p.  96 

our  Author  placeth  wickednefs  in  the  perfon’s  design 
and  intention.  And  in  the  following  page  fpeaks 
of  a  w  thing  or  unwilling  mind ,  as  the  objeCi  of  approba¬ 
tion  or  the  contrary.  And,  more  than  all  this,  our 
Author  fays,  (p.  6y.)  “  For  he  (Mr.  Edwards)  wry 
JuPy  obferves,  that  the  essence  of  all  moral  pood 
or  evil  lies  in  the  internal  inclinations ,  difpofitions. 

'  And  lower  down,  on  the  lame  page, 

^  hat  vlce  and  vb'tue  lie  in  they?*?/*?  or  frame  of  the 
foul,  and  in  this  only.”  What  could  he  have  faid 
more  direct  and  full  to  the  prefent  cafe  ?  ,  If  Amoral 
evil  confilleth  in  the  difpofition  or  fate  of  the  mind  or 
uv//  ,  then  none  of  it  confilleth  in  the  caufe  of  the  dil- 
pofition,  or  Hate  of  the  mind.  And,  if  axfis  of  the 
will  are  odious  in  their  own  nature  ;  the  odioufnefs  of 
afe  of  the  will  doth  not  lie  in  then-  caufe.  If  wicked- 
nei^  lies  in  the  fate  of  <c  the  will,”  it  doth  not  lie  in 
e.  cuif  of  this  ftate.  And  if  it  is  with  juflice  that 
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Mr.  Edwards  obferves,  that  the  e [fence  of  all  moral 
good  and  evil  lies  in  the  internal  inclinations,  &c.  then 
the  effence  of  none  of  it  lieth  in  their  caufe.  Upon 
thefe  principles  there  is  nothing  more  manifeft,  than 
that  virtue  and  vice  confift  in  the  nature  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  and  inclinations  of  men,  in  diftinftioii  from 
their  caufe .  But,  if  it  were  only  allowed,^  that  fame 
degree  of  virtue,  or  vice,  is  to  be  found  in  the  voli-~. 
tions  of  men,  confidered  as  abft rafted  from  their  cauje > 
this  would  lufficiently  prove,  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
not  inconfiftent  with  a  certain,  infallible  connexion  in 
things  ;  and,  that  it  is  by  no  means  effential  to  the 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  that  they  fhould  be  utterly 
unconneaed  with  all  antecedent  ground,  reafon  or 
caufe  of  their  exiftence.  But  it  is  not  only  allowed, 
by  our  Author,  that  there  may  be  fome  degree  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  vice  in  voluntary  exercifes  themfelves  ;  but 
it  is  infilled,  that  this  is  the  very  feat  of  virtue  and 
vice  ;  ads  of  the  will  being  odious  in  their  own  nature  ; 
and  that  u  all  moral  good  and  evil  confiil  in  the  difpo^ 
iL  lition  or  Hate  of  the  mind,  or  will.”  In  this  full  and 
exprefs  manner  doth  our  Author  give  his  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  argument  under  confideration  ;  though 
in  Mr.  Edwards  he  llyleth  it  u  a  thin  fubtilty,  a  futile 
evafion.” 

There  are  other  things  in  our  Author,  which,  by 
fair  deduaion,  inconteftibly  prove  the  point  under 
confideration  ;  and  do  moll  certainly  Ihew,  that  the 
effence  of  virtue  and  vice  is  not  in  their  caufe ,  but  in 
their  nature .  Yea,  the  leading  fentiments  of  his 
whole  book — the  principal  point  in  which  all  his  ar¬ 
guments  centre — taketh  for  granted  this  very  ienti- 
ment,  and  mull  immediately  lofe  all  lupport,  if  this 
opinion  and  principle  fail.  Our  Author  very  firenu- 
oufly  contendeth,  that  a  power  of  felf~determination  in 
men,  and  of  originating  motion  in  themfelves,  is  ef¬ 
fential  to  moral  agency  and  liberty  : — that  afts  of  the 
will  muft  be  Jelf  originated^  in  order  to  have  moral 
quality  predicable  of  them.  And  lie  fpeaks'of  it  as 
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being  moft  unreafonable  to  fuDnofe  t-hot-  c<  ~ 

“  ~ the" ^  -cio;,  and 

“^ednef'f^  C°nld  ha™  ancither  “  and  diftinft  wick* 
ednefs  fiomthat  of  its  caufe.”  (r>  }  a  •  j- 

«„„°au.r,tt  rvnotlr  r be  »opr;“bLdA“dt:g 

SeS„rerti°"S’d  in  T">  “>  b=  tlVfrni^L0; 
So„Z? TT  70l,ld  bC  ‘>"ite  tac°"fiWwilh  the 

or  vicious'  ™'“”  y(.ex,CI't,ons  are  either  virtuous, 
flnenrf  nf  '  ftippofe  that  they  arofe  from  the  in- 

? CXtcrnal  ca'^,  would,  in  his  view,  Z 

exerdfesyofnPli  eir  °  l1  m°raI  (P,a!it>b  and  render 
So  effen H iT?  ^1°^  of  eitber  PraiTe  or  blame, 
virirmf  r  V^i  in  hlS  view’  to  the  virtuoufnefs  and 
ftolldt  H  ,  e  exercifes  of  the  will,  that  they 
fie  caufe.  tteHy  unconnefted  with  antecedent,  extrin- 

fuidli thifn?off thJfgS  T  r°A- Can  any  tllinS  be  more  ab- 
t Z?  th  ,  °  fXek  for  the  effence  of  virtue  and  vice  in 

vice  coThtl  .  °L“'  Al:thor  bhifteth,  that  all  virtue  and 

!t^  lV  ,  ftatL\  and  di-fp°flt^  Of  the  mind  • 

•md  !  aas  oJ -will  may  be  odious  in  their  own  nature : 

eithe  vim  7  ’  hutthat  [t  is  *tfe”tial  to  their  being 

n  peculiar  nT  °r  VlcIOUS’  ,that  they  fhould  be  of  fuch 
a  peculiar  nature  as  to  need  the  alfiliance  of  no  extrin- 

thino  m  °-  f„tMtheir  gaininS  exillence.  Can  any 

provm  twlhinftrllb  y  ^nd  beyond  aI1  contradiction 
prove  that  the  eflence  of  virtue  and  vice  doth  certain- 

Z™?*’  ,not  111  their  caufe,  but  in  their  nature  ? 

at  the  virtue  and  vice  of  volitions  Ihould  lie  in  their 

™r\  f  fo  far  from  being  true,  upon  our  Author’s 

iZClpl€l'  -that  w  1S  UtterIy  inconliftent  with  all  ideas 
ot  the.r  being  either  virtuous  or  vicious ,  to  fuppofe  that 

S  caufe 3ny  C°nneX10n  whatfoever  with  any  antece- 

arefnn/hOUkl  Y  Ur®edJ’  that  moral  evil  and  deformity 
“  ot  iwoperly  and  directly  predicable  of  volitions 

them/ elves , 
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themfelves ,  but  of  ^2^  exercifing  and  putting  forth  a<fts 
of  will  ;  this  would  ftill  fuppofe  the  effence  of  virtue 
and  vice  to  confift,  not  in  their  caufe,  but  in  their  na¬ 
ture.  For  our  Author  urgeth,  that  man,  in  his  volun¬ 
tary  exertions,  is  not  the  fubjedt  of  any  external  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  as  to  that  exertion  which  is  deemed  either 
virtuous  or  vicious,  is  to  be  confidered  as  unconnected 
with  all  caufe.  The  vice  or  virtue,  therefore,  which 
is  predicated  of  the  man,  in  the  exercifes  of  his  will ,  is 
to  be  fought  in  the  man  exercifing  and  putting  forth  a£ts 
of  will  ;  and  not  in  any  thing  which  is  a  cauje ,  where¬ 
of  man  exercifing  and  putting  forth  ads  of  will  is  the 
effeft. 

But  that  there  can  be  no  reafon  or  confiftency  in 
placing  the  virtue  and  vice  of  the  internal  difpofitions 
and  inclinations  of  men  in  any  thing  diftinCt  from  the 
difpofitions  or  inclinations  themfelves,  may  be  far¬ 
ther  and  ftill  more  clearly  argued  from  the  following 
confiderations. 

I.  If  the  virtue  and  vice  of  the  voluntary  exercifes 
and  internal  inclinations  of  men,  do  not  confift  in  thefe 
exercifes  and  inclinations  themfelves,  they  do  not  con¬ 
fift  in  any  thing.  Whatever  virtue  or  vice  there  may 
be  in  other  things ,  it  is  not  the  virtue  or  vice  of  the 
exercifes  of  the  will .  If  exercifes  of  the  will  are  virtuous 
or  vicious,  that  virtue  or  vice  nmft  not  be  found  in 
thefe  exercifes ,  and  be  predicated  of  them.  If  there 
can  be  found  nothing,  either  virtuous  or  vicioys,  in 
the  nature  of  voluntary  exercife  ;  it  is  certain  that 
voluntary  exercife  is  impropealy  made  the  fubjed,  of 
*  which  moral  quality,  either  virtue  or  vice,  is  the  pre¬ 
dicate .  If  virtue  and  vice  are  not  to  be  fought  in  the 
things  deemed  virtuous  and  vicious,  they  are,  of 
courfe,  not  to  be  fought  in  any  thing .  If  we  muft  ftill 
be  referred  to  the  cciuje  of  that  which  appeareth  to  11s 
to  be  either  beautiful  or  deformed,  it  is  a  plain  cafe 
that  we  never  lliall  come  to  the  thing  itfclf  which  is., 
in  its  own  nature ,  morally  beautiful  or  deformed — and 
for  this  very  obvious  reafon,  viz.  That  nothing  is  fo, 

in 
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in  its  own  nature  ;  but  only  in  its  caufe .  What  can 
be  more  obvious  than  that,  upon  thefe  principles,  the 
dncovery  of  the  true  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  doth 
and  ever  mult,  flee  before  the  inquirer,  as  fall:  as  he  can 
p urine.  When  he  hath  carried  his  inquiries  to  ever 
io  great  a  length,  he  is  no  nearer  a  difcovery  than 
when  he  firft  entered  upon  the  fubjeCt.  Like  our  own 
inadow,  it  e.capeth  us  as  fall;  as  we  can  purfue.  The 

»  ,  .  t  i  vei  feemingly  near  and 

within  our  reach,  ftill  eludes  our  grafp,  and  ever  will  • 

•  and  nothing,  on  this  fuppofition,  can  be  more  idle  and 

rruitlels  than  to  make  an  inquiry  like  this  the  objeCt  of 
piirluit.  J 

There  is,  indeed,  a  moft  palpable  abfurdity  and  in- 
confiftency  in  reprefenting  the  quality  of  any  thing  to 
conuft,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  but  in  its 
cauje.  To  ipeak  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  voluntary 
inclinations  and  exertions ,  not  as  confifting  in  the  incli¬ 
nations  and  exertions  themfelves,  but  in  l'omething  elfe 
quite  diftinCt  from  them,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly,  and 
without  meaning.  How  is  it  poflible  for  any  one, 
from  luch  reprefentations  as  thefe,  to  determine  where 
virtue  or  vice  is  ;  or  to  form  any  manner  of  idea  or 
conception  of  any  luch  quality,  or  know  that  there 
ever  was,  or  is,  or  can  be,  any  fuch  thing  ?  We  may 
with  as  much  propriety  fay,  that  the  colour  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  confifts  in  the  dyer  5  or,  that  the  perfume  of 
ointment  is  in  the  apothecary.  We  may  as  wrell  fay, 
that  the  fournefs  of  grapes  confifteth  in  the  vine  that 
bore  them  ;  or,  the  putrefaction  of  a  carcafe,  in  the 
air  which  occasioned  it.  I  may  appeal  to  any  one, 
whether  it  is  poflible  for  us  ever  to  apprehend  his 
ideas  of  colour  and  perfume ,  who  fpeaks  of  them  as  con¬ 
fifting  in  the  dyer  and  the  apothecary  ;  or,  of  fournefs 
and  putrefaction,  who  reprefents  them  as  being  in  the 
vine,  or  in  the  air  which  furroundeth  us.  As  impolli- 
ble  will  it  be,  I  may  venture  to  aflert,  ever  to  get  his 
ideas  of  moral  beauty  and  def  ormity,  and  comprehend 
his  meaning  of  the  terms,  who  reprefenteth  the  vir- 
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tuoufnefs  and  vicioufnefs  of  voluntary  exertions  and 
internal  difpofitions ,  as  confiding,  not  in  the  difpofitions 
themfelves,  but  in  their  caufe . 

II.  To  place  the  effence  of  virtue  and  vice,  not  in 
their  nature ,  but  in  their  caufe ,  excludeth  all  pofiibility 
of  fin  ;  and  denies  it  to  be  conceivable  that  any  fuch 
event  fhould  ever  take  place.  According  to  this  argu¬ 
ment,  whatever  hath  a  caufe,  cannot  be  finful  ;  for  the 
linfulnefs  of  any  thing  lieth,  not  in  the  nature  of  it, 
but  in  its  caufe.  That  which  hath  not  a  caufe,  but  is 
felf-exiftent,  cannot  be  finful,  for  this  as  well  as  other 
reafons,  that  finfulnefs  doth  not  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  in  their  caufe .  But  this,  by  the  fuppolition, 
having  nothing  but  its  nature ,  or  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  it,  predicable  of  it  ;  it  being  itfelf 
without  caufe  ;  can  for  this  reafon  have  no  vice 
charged  to  its  account.  That  which  is  an  effed  can¬ 
not  be  vicious,  becaule  the  vicioufnefs  of  any  thing  is 
to  be  charged  to  its  caufe.  That  which  is  only  a  caufe, 
being  in  no  refpe&s  the  effect  of  any  thing  elfe,  cannot 
be  finful  :  u  For  nothing  can  be  more  futile  than  the 
“  evafion,  that  the  effence  of  virtue  and  vice  confiits 
cc  in  their  nature ,  not  in  their  caufe.”  What  can  be 
more  manifeft  than  that,  according  to  fuch  a  method 
of  reafoning,  it  is  abfolutely  impoflibie  there  ever 
fhould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  fin. 

Befides  :  If  the  evil  of  fin  lieth  in  its  caufe,  this  fup- 
pofeth  that  it  hath  a  caufe  ;  and  that ,  fuch  an  one  as  is 
extrinlic  of  itfelf.  To  reprefent  the  caufe  of  volition 
as  fomething  which  is  contained  in  volition  itfelf,  and 
not  extrinlic  of  it,  is  utterly  to  confound  caufe  and  “ 
effect,  and  to  deftroy  that  relative  diffcincdion  which 
really  fubfifteth  between  them.  Therefore,  I  fay,  to 
fpeak  of  the  evil  of  volition  as  lying  in  its  caufe,  fup- 
pofetn  that  it  nath  a  caufe  out  of  itfelf  •  and  that  it 
came  into  exiftencc  by  the  influence  and  operation  of 
that  caufe.  On  this  hypothefis,  therefore,  I  would  in¬ 
quire,  where  we  are  to  find  the  evil  of  the  jirfl-  fin  that 
ever  took  place  ?  by  the  fuppofition  the  jirfl  fin  had  a 
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caufe,  and  that  fuch  an  one  as  was  out  of  itfelf.  Yet 
this  cau/e  of  thofirfifin  could  not  be  fiiiful :  this  would 
be  a  contradjaion  in  terms.  Nor  could  its  effed  be 
finful,  becaufe  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  finful  caufe  * 

a  confideration  elfcntiai  to  the  evil  of  any  thing,  in 
the  view  of  thofe  Gentlemen  who  are  advocatesVor 
that  notion  of  Freedom  which  I  mean  to  oppofe.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  definitions,  neither  caufe  nor  ejfed 
could  poffibly  be  finful.  Yet,  it  being  an  inconteftible 
fadt,  that  there  was  a  firfi  fin  ;  and,-  according  to  thefe 
Gentlemen,  it  being  eflential  to  the  very  being  of  it, 
that  it  Ihould  arife  out  of  fame  caufe  ;  how  can  it  be 
but  that  it  arofe  out  of  the  great  First  Cause,  and 
from  his  energy  and  efficiency  l 

Thus  do  their  notions,  that  the  evil  of  fin  arifeth 
altogether  from  its  caufe  and  confifteth  in  the  caufe ,  as 
neceffarily  and  palpably  make  God  the  author  and  effi¬ 
cient  caufe  of  fin,  as  any  of  thofe  obnoxious  dodtrines 

that  were  ever  advanced  by  the  moft  rigid  fatalift  that 
ever  wrote. 


s  When  our  Author  termeth  Mr.  Edwards's  obferva- 
tion,  that  u  the  eflence  of  virtue  and  vice  is  in  their 
nature ,  not  in  their  caufe/'  a  'weak  argument ,  thinfub - 
tilty,  &c.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  he  meaneth, 
in  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  or  the  per¬ 
tinency  of  it  to  his  general  argument.  If  the  Ex — r 
fpeaks  in  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  obfervation, 
when  he  calleth  it  cc  a  weak  argument,  thin  fubtilty,” 
&c.  he  ought,  at  leaft,  to  have  taken  fome  notice  of 
the  reafons  upon  which  Mr.  Edwards  groundeth  his 
affertion.  But  fince  he  hath  not,  the  critical  reader 
will  perhaps  think  that  he,  not  Mr.  Edwards,  ufeth 
weak  arguments ,  defcendeth  to  thin  fubtilties .  So  far  is 
he  from  juftifying  his  oppofition  to  Mr.  Edwards  in 
this  point,  that  he  hath,  repeatedly,  fully  and  exprefsly. 
albert  eel  the  fame  thing  ;  as  I  have  already  fbown. 

If  our  x\uthor  treats  this  argument  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
with  contempt,  becaufe  he  imagines  it  impertinent  to 
that  Author's  general  argument,  I  cannot  think  that  he 
doth  it  juftice.  When 


When  it  is  urged  by  Obje&ors,  that  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  the  virtuoufhefs,  onvicioufnefs,  of  internal  dife 
pofitions  and  inclinations,  to  fuppofe  that  they  fliould 
proceed  from  feme  antecedent  caufe  with  which  their 
.exiftence  was  conne&ed  ;  and,  that  the  connexion  of 
volition  with  any  antecedent  caule,  ground,  or  reafon, 
of  its  exiftence,  is  inconfiftent  with  all  ideas  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  moral  quality,  either  virtue  or  vice,  predicable  of 
it  :  when,  I  fay,  fuch  an  objection  as  this  is  urged 
againft  that  infallible  certainty  and  connexion  in  things, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  was  endeavoring  to  illuftrate  and 
prove  ;  could  any  thing  be  more  natural,  more  perti¬ 
nent  to  his  argument,  than  to  fhew  that  the  virtue  and 
vice  of  volitions  confift,  not  in  the  caufe  or  antecedent 
ground  of  thefe  volitions,  but  in  the  nature  of  them  ? 
Every  impartial  reader  muft  fee  that  fuch  a  reply ,  to 
fuch  an  objection ,  could  not  be  impertinent.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  Ex — r  himfelf,  upon  a  review  of  the 
matter,  will  be  convinced  that  he  hath  not  herein  done 
juftice  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

But  let  us  attend  to  our  Author's  reafon ing  and  ob¬ 
jections  on  this  head,  and  fee  if  there  is  any  weight  in 
them. 

Ke  urgetli  (p.  66.)  that  there  is  as  much  reafon  to 
fuppofe  that  volitions  partake  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
with  reference  only  to  their  caufe  3  as  that  mere  bodily, 
outward  actions  fhould  be  efteemed,  either  morally 
good  or  evil,  only  in  relation  to  their  caufe.  Thefe 
are  not  juft:  his  own  words  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
contain  the  true  fenfe  of  his  argument.  In  reply  to  it, 
I  would  obferve, 

1.  That  outward  actions  and  bodily  motions  are  ne» 

j 

ver,  themfelves,  efteemed  to  be,  either  virtuous,  or 
vicious.  The  E — >rs  argument  is  founded  on  a  fuppo- 
fition,  that  outward  adions ,  as  well  as  the  internal  dif- 
pofitions  from  whence  they  proceed,  are  morally  vir¬ 
tuous  or  vicious  :  that,  over  and  above  the  moral 
virtue  and  vice  there  are  in  the  internal  exerciles  and 
difpofitions,  there  is  lomething  properly  worthy  of 
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cfteem  or  disapprobation,  in  thofe  outward  caions 
which  are  their  fruits  and  effects.  On  any  other  fup- 

on^heElf  n,>  \,aPPear  ™Pertinei>t  to  atk,  as  he  doth, 
on  the  laft  cited  page,  “  Why  outward  aCts  are  de¬ 
clared  virtuous  or  vicious  only  with  reference  to  their 

the  t  •  1-7  th,1S  1S  denied  of  volition  ?”  Whereas 
1  utii  is,  that  outward  actions  are  not  declared 

virtuous  or  vicious  at  all ,  in  a  d&eCt  lenfe  ;  but  are 

confidered  merely  as  fruits  and  indications  of  fomethine 

winch  is,  in  the  proper  fenfe,  virtue  or  vice.  We 

have  no  proper  indices  of  the  moral  characters  of  men 

betide  their  outward  odious.  And  as  it  is  by  thefe 

alone  that  we  form  our  judgment  of  men,  we  have 

accutlomed  ourlelves  .to  {peak  of  outward  actions  as 

t  emg  moi  ally  good,  or  bad  ;  when,  at  the  fame  time, 

we  mean  to  confider  them  only  as  marks  of  moral 

qualities,  which  in  a  direct  fenfe  are  either  virtuous  or 

Vicious.  _  But  this  fubjeft  hath  been  very  accurately 

and  paitieula^y  hancUed  by  Mr.  Edwards  himfelf,  in 

t;iaL  teCtion  of  his  book  which  he  wrote  exprefsiy  upon 

the  lentiment  under  contideration.  And  1  do  not  fee 

how  our  Author  could  expeCt  any  weight  to  be  laid 

upon  Jus  own  arguments ,  until  he  had  fairly  anfwered 

what  Mr.  Edwards  had  faid  in  defence  of  his . 

2.  1  his  being  the  cafe  of  outward  a.dions — whatever 
s  v  tfible  to  men,  we  are  neceffitated,  when  we  are  ex¬ 
amining  for  moral  beauty  or  deformity,  to  look  back 
to  their '  cauje  fomething  not  obvious  to  our  fenfes. 
Lut  if  it  was  a  dictate  of  natural  reafon,  that  there  is 
any  degree  of  moral  good  or  evil,  beauty  or  deformity 
tn  tiie  outward  actions  themfelves  ;  we  fhould  have  no 
occafion  to  inquire  into  the  caule  of  even  outward  ac~ 
tions,  or  bring  it  at  all  into  view,  in  forming  our 
opinion  or  the  virtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  them.  If 
outward  aCtions  were  as  truly  of  a  moral  nature,  as 
internal  exercifes  ;  there  would  he  no  more  reafon  in 
examining  the  caufe  of  the  former,  than  of  the  latter, 
m  order  to  determine  the  quality  of  them. 

In  order  to  determine  the  moral  evil  of  volitions,  we 

never 
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never  need  make  any  inquiry  concerning  their  caufe. 
If  the  evil  of  the  caufe  is  fought,  it  will  be  then  necef- 
fary  to  examine  the  caufe.  But  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  evil  of  the  ejfett,  nothing  befide  the  efteCt  need 
come  under  our  obfervation.  To  lay  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  moral  evil  of  volition,  without  knowing 
and  being  acquainted  with  its  cauie,  is  as  perfectly 
abfurd  as  to  fav  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  fliape  and 
fitting  of  a  garment  without  knowing  the  tayior  who 
made  it  ;  or,  of  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  embroidery, 
without  knowing  the  lady  who  wrought  it. 

Our  Author  (in  p.  yo.)  attempts  to  confute  Mr, 
Edwards  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  order  to  it,  he 
quotes  what  that  Author  fays  to  prove  that  all  events 
which  come  into  exiftence  have  an  anfwerable  caufe, 
and  that  their  exiftence  is  certainly  connected  with 
their  caufe.  In  treating  this  argument,  Mr.  Edwards 
had  faid  (p.  62,  edit.  3.)  that  cc  there  cannot  be  more 
in  the  effeCt,  than  in  the  caufe.”  His  meaning  evidently 
is,  that  every  caufe  is  adequate  to  the  production  of 
whatever  appeareth  in  its  effect  ;  and  that,  in  this 
fenfe,  there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect,  than  there  is 
in  its  caufe  : — That,  as  it  is  a  dictate  of  common  fenfe, 
that  no  event  can  come  into  exiftence  without  a  cauie  ; 
fo  it  is  equally  a  dictate  of  the  fame  common  fenfe  of 
men,  that  every  event,  or  effeCt,  muft  arife  from  a 
caufe  which  hath  a  fufficiency  in  it  for  the  production 
of  that  effeCt  of  which  it  is  the  caufe.  But  from  this 
pofition  it  is  by  no  means  a  confequence,  that  volition 
cannot  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  farther  than  the  caufe 
of  it  is  virtuous  or  vicious. 

Mr.  Edwards  like  wife  hath  allowed,  that  cc  it  may 
be  wickednefs  in  the  caufe,  that  it  produces  wicked- 
nefs  Y  Our  Author  inferreth  as  a  confequence  from 
this  conceffion,  iL  that  in  every  finful  volition  there 
are  two  wickedneffes  Y  But  he  is  certainly  here  too 
hafty  in  his  concluQon  :  becaufe  there  may  be  a  wicked 
cmje  of  v/ickednefs,  it  doth  not  from  thence  neceffarily 
follow,  that  the  caufe  of  every  wi  eke  duel's  is  itfelf  alfo 
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yielded.  All  good  and  evil,  virtuous  and  vicious 

exiftence  "  Yet  ^  “  occal',on  of  th<*  coming  into 
CAiltence.  Yet  we  do  not  commonly  argue  the  pooch 

"=fs.  °,r  the  occalion,  f/om  ?hc  virtue  or 

wic  tednefs  of  the  faCt ;  but  fuppofe  that,  many  times, 

-T  ^  g°Md  3nd  ylrtuous  may  be  occaftoned 
by  that  which  is  evil  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fome- 

tmng  bad— morally  evil— by  that  which  is  good  :  or, 

f.  111  oral  g°°d,  or  evil,  may  be  occaftoned  by  that 
which  is  neither  evil,  nor  good.  y 

Our  Author  takes  it  for  granted,  that  effects  and 
caules  have  fuch  a  relation  to  one  another,  and  that 
theie  is  io  near  and  intimate  an  union  fubfifting  be¬ 
tween  them  as  that  they  muff  necelTarily  participate 
°t  the  moral  qualities  of  each  other.  On  the  ftrength 
ol  bus  luppofition  lie  very  peremptorily  cenlurethMr. 
xL awards  for  maintaining  this  petition,  “  That  all 
virtue  and  vice  confift  in  the  nature ,  not  the  caufe  of 
things  ;  and  treats  his  argument  as  being  contemptible 
and  weak.  Whereas,  in  truth,  a  wicked  effeft  is  no 
more  a  proof  of  a  wicked  or  linful  caufe,  than  a  necef- 
ary  eileCt  is  a  proof  that  its  caufe  is  neceffary,  It  is 
no  more  certain,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  effect 
which  is  the  production  of  a  virtuous  caufe ,  will  alfo 
be  itielf  virtuous  ;  than  that  the  effect  which  is  the 
production  of  a  voluntary  caufe ,  will  be  alfo  itfelf  vol¬ 
untary.  This  is  the  reafoning  of  one  whom  our  Au- 
tnor  (p.  48.  marg.)  quotes  with  approbation.  If  he 
had  kept  it  in  view  until  he  had  got  two  pages  forward, 
it  might  have  faved  him  the  trouble  of  feveral  things 
v  hich  lie  hath  there  been  at  the  pains  of  writing. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  muft  very  manifeftly  ap¬ 
pear  to  every  careful,  attentive  inquirer,  that  all  the 
virtue  and  vice  of  the  internal  difpofitions  and  incli¬ 
nations  of  men,  is,  and  mull  of  neceffity  be,  fought  for 
iC,und,  the  difpofitions  and  inclinations  them- 
lelves  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  and  un¬ 
intelligible  than  to  reprefent  the  quality  of  any  thing, 
not  as  being  in  the  thing  itfelf,  of  which  it  is  a  quality, 
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but  in  fomething  elfe  entirely  diftincft  from  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  thofe  rules  of  reafoning,  whereby  the  fin- 
fulnefs  of  volitions  is  made  to  confift  in  their  caufe, 
any  man  may  be  fafely  challenged  to  give  an  intelligi¬ 
ble  definition  of  finfulnels,  or  convey  any  idea  of  the 
thing,  or  fhew  the  leaft  pofiibility  of  its  exiftence. 

If  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  finfulnefs,  it  muft  be  in 
the  thing  which  is  finful  :  the  efience  of  it  muft  be  in 
the  thing  itfelf,  not  in  its  caufe  ;  as  much  as  warmth 
and  brightnefs  are  in  the  beams  of  the  fun,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  that  which  is  the  cauje  of  ther  being  emitted 
and  fent  down  hither  upon  our  world.  And  if  this  is 
true,  no  appearance  of  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
the  confideration  that  there  is  moral  quality — virtue  or 
vice — -in  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  minds  of  men, 
againft  a  certain,  infallible  connexion  in  things,  and 
the  doctrine  which  maketh  human  volitions  the  ejfett 
of  fome  external  influence,  or  extrinfic  caufe. 

Becaufe  the  fun  is  luminous  and  warm,  it  would  be 
very  ridiculous  to  reafon,  that  therefore  the  caufe  of 
the  exiftence  of  that  warm  and  luminous  body  is  alfo 
it lelf  warm  and  luminous.  Equally  abfurd  and  ridi¬ 
culous  would  it  be  to  urge,  that  becaufe  there  is  fuch 
a  thing  in  fail  as  finful  exiftence,  therefore  the  caufe 
of  that  exiftence  muft  like  wife  be  itfelf  finful :  and  ft  ill 
more  ridiculous,  if  poflible,  fo  ftrenuoufly  to  hold  to 
the  opinion,  that  there  is  fuch  a  kind  of  connexion  be¬ 
tween  caufes  (what  may  in  the  moft  ftridt  and  proper 
fenfe  be  fo  termed)  and  their  effects,  as  that  they  necef- 
farily  partake  of  the  qualities  of  each  other,  as  to  be 
driven  to  the  hard  necefiity  of  fuppofing  every  thing 
which  is  finful  to  be  felf-originated,  felf-exiftent. 

However  fit  a  fubje<ft  the  inquiry  into  the  cauje  of 
human  volitions  may  be  to  employ  the  talents  of  con¬ 
templative,  inquifitive  men,  it  is,  however,  a  fubjeft 
quite  foreign  from  the  prelent  contr overly  ;  having  no 
particular  relation  to  it,  or  connexion  with  it.  The 
way  therefore  is  open,  notwithftanding  any  objections 
of  this  kind,  for  a  dire£t  proof  of  an  eftablifhed,  infal- 
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ble  certainty  in  things  ;  and  for  ffiewing  a  fixed  con- 

^tWeT?  antcccdents  and  confequents,  caufes 
and  enefts.  However  intricate  and  perplexing  the  ar- 

fXeint  "w  be  111  °ther  refPe<as’  'lt  is  quite  unembar- 
,  m3U  •'  *  can  no  Ioi!ger  juftly  be  harraffed  with 
the  objection  or  its  being  mconfiftent  with  all  our  ideas 
ot  virtue  and  vice. 

Why  it  fhould  be  thought  to  be  fo  inconfiftent  with 
truth  and  reafon,  that  men  fhould  be  praifed  or  blamed 
>  7°r  their  °.wn  frc,e>  voluntary  exertions,  even  though 
,ie  °Peratl°n  and  influence  of  fome  caufe,  extrinfic  of 
themfelves,  were  neceffary  to  the  taking  place  of  thefe 
volitions,  and  their  coming  into  exiftence,  is  difficult 
ior  me  to  conceive  j  unlefs  it  be,  that  the  neceffity  and 
concurrence  of  fuch  a  caufe,  to  the  taking  place  of  the 

V,°  ?f  men’  are  inconfiftent  with  thofe  ideas  of 

the  lufficiency,  and  boa'fted  independency,  of  men 
which  diftinguifh  and  degrade  the  human  race.  No- 
tmng  is  more  humbling  to  the  pride  of  human  nature 
tnan  the  thought  of  being  held  in  a  ftate  of  abfolute 
dependence  on  the  fovereign  will  of  Him  in  whofe 
nand  our  lives  are,  and  whofe  are  all  our  ways.  To 
be  fall  bound  under  his  power,  and  chained  down  in  a 
itate  o.  the  moll  perfeft,  entire  dependence  on  the  fov¬ 
ereign  pleafure  of  fome  fuperior,  invifible  Agent,  is  a 
t nought  fpurned  at  by  the  proud  and  haughty  fpirit  • 
and  is  molt  abhorrent  from  thofe  ideas  of  felf-fufficien- 
cy  and  importance,  which,  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of 
the  fpecies,  are  cheriffied  in  the  hearts  of  mcn.° 


Sect.  V. 

In  iv hie h  is  inquired ,  Il^hether  there  is  not  an  antecedent 
certainty' of  the  exigence  of  every  event  which  ever 
comes  into  being  f 
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certainty  of  all  events  which  ever  come  into  exiftence, 
is  an  argument  which  hath  been  handled  by  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  with  fuch  peculiar  ftrength  and  perlpicuity,  in 
that  very  inquiry  which  our  Author  hath  undertaken 
to  examine  ;  that,  until  his  reafonings  in  fupport  of 
the  opinion  of  fuch  a  connexion  in  things  are  obviated 
and  refuted  by  the  advocates  for  fuch  a  liberty  and 
freedom  in  human  nature  as  is  inconfiflent  with  an  ab- 
folute  previous  certainty  of  all  events,  it  feemeth 
almoft  impertinent  to  offer  any  thing  farther  upon  the 
fubjeCt.  Propriety,  however,  will  hardly  admit  of  its 
being  paffed  over  in  filence.  I  would  therefore,  in  this 
feCtion,  briefly  fuggeft  a  few  arguments  in  fupport  of 
this  opinion. 

I.  That  it  fliould  be  fo,  and  that  there  is  a  certain, 
infallible  connexion  of  all  events  which  ever  take 
place,  with  fome  antecedent  caufe  or  ground  of  their 
exiftence,  is  a  dictate  of  natural  reafon,  and  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  common  fenfe  and  underftandings  of 
mem  Wherever  we  behold  an  event,  there  we  infer 
a  caufe  :  this  feems  to  be  one  of  the  firft  dictates  of 
the  reafon  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  which  man¬ 
kind  give  earlier  teftimonies  of  reafoning,  than  in  in¬ 
ferences  which  they  very  apparently  make  from  effeCt 
to  caufe.  And  this,  indeed,  is  a  firft  principle,  and  the 
ground  of  all  our  reafonings — that  every  effed  muft 
have  a  cauje  ;  and  that ,  fuch  an  one  as  is  adequate  to 
it  ;  and  that  effects  are  always  indiffolubly  connected 
with  their  caufes*  If  this  principle  is  given  up,  all  the 
foundation  of  our  reafoning  is  deftroyed,  and  we  are 
left  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  uncertainty  and  doubtful- 
nefs.  If  this  principle  is  removed,  PauPs  reafonings 
(Rom.  1 .  20.)  in  proof  of  the  exiftence  and  perfection 
of  one  fupreme  GOD,  are  utterly  inconclufive  and 
falfe.  He  lays,  CL  The  invifible  things  of  him,  from. 

the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  Jeen ,  being  un¬ 
de  /  flood  by  the  things  that  are  made ,  even  his  eternal 
“  power  and  Godhead.”  And  yet  this  conclufion  of 
the  Apoftlcfs  is  entirely  grounded  on  the  fuppofition, 
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that  every  effeCt  hath  a  caufe  ;  and,  that  effects  and 
i  eir  caules  are  clofely  and  infeparably  connected  to¬ 
gether.  If  this  is  not  an  undoubted  truth,  the  Apoftle’s 
reafomngs  are  unjuft  ;  his  conclufions  precipitant. 
For  the  exiftence  and  perfection  of  the  Godhead  are 
leen  and  underftood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  only 
as  the  caufe  is  feen  and  underftood  in  and  by  its  effeff. 
But  if  there  may  be  an  effeCt  without  a  caufe,  and  un¬ 
connected  with  caufe  ;  then  no  caufe  can  be  certainly 
feen  and  underftood  by,  or  in,  its  effeCt.  If  one  event 
may  exift  without  any  antecedent  ground  and  caufe, 
another  may  alfo  :  and  therefore  it  will  be  impo^^ible, 
to  determine,  from  effects,  which  have,  and  which 
have  not,  a  caufe  ;  which,  or  whether  any  at  all,  are 
connected  with  any  antecedent  caule  or  reafon  of  their 
exiftence.  F or  if  the  leaft  conceivable  event  may  exift 
without  a  caufe,  all  ground  of  faith  is  at  once  remov¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  labour  of  mankind  after  knowledge  and 
truth,  as  to  matters  of  faith,  is  utterly  in  vain. 

And  if  this  reafoning  (from  effeCt  to  caufe)  is  juft, 
when  applied  to  material,  inanimate  things  ;  much 
more  fo  is  it,  when  applied  to  animate,  immaterial 
things.  Here  the  argument  ftrongly  concludetli  from 
the  lefs,  to  the  greater.  If  events  in  the  natural  world 
requiie  a  caufe,  certainly  a  caufe  is  not  lefs  neceffary 
to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  more  important  and  intei  eft- 
ing  events  which  take  place  in  the  moral  world.  If  a 
caufe  may  be  feen  in  the  ffnalleft  event  ;  much  more 
may  it  be  feen  in  greater  and  more  important  ones. 
And  furely  none  can  deny,  that  moral  events  do  as 
vifibly  need  to  be  under  the  reftraints  and  guidance  of 
wifdom,  as  natural  ones  :  and  it  is  as  much  a  dictate 
of  reafon,  that  it  is  wife  and  fit  that  the  time,  manner, 
and  all  the  circumftances,  of  their  exiftence,  fhould  be 
exactly  bounded,  limited  and  prefcribed. 

The  pi'inciple,  therefore,  of  a  poflibility  that  events 
fhould  come  into  exiftence  without  the  influence  of 
any  extrinfic,  antecedent  caufe,  ftrikes  at  the  very  root 
of  revelation  ;  taketh  awray  all  ground  of  the  credibil¬ 
ity 
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ity  of  it  ;  and  at  once  diverts  it  of  all  its  authority  to 
command  our  belief.  If  one  event  may  take  place 
without  a  caule,  another  may  :  and  it  may  be  that  this 
grand  and  beautiful  fyftem,  which  our  eyes  behold, 
was  felf-originated  and  felf-made.  ;  and  that  the  fur- 
prifing  fcene,  and  regular  fucceffion  of  events  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  world,  have  fomehow  unac¬ 
countably  jumbled  into  exiltence  in  fuch  admirable 
harmony  and  order,  neither  under  the  guidance  of 
wifdom,  nor  the  influence  of  caufe.  And  thus  the  de¬ 
nial  of  this  grand  principle  of  knowledge  leads  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  Epicurean  do&rine  of  Chance. 

It  is  as  much  a  dicrtate  of  the  common  underftand- 
ings  of  men,  that  there  is  a  connexion  of  moral  events 
with  their  caufes,  as  of  natural :  and  upon  this  ground 
only  is  it,  that  we  ufe  wifdom  and  art  in  adapting 
motives  to  the  difpofitions  of  men.  Our  notions  of 
habit  and  character ,  if  ftriftly  examined,  will  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  apprehended  connexion  of  a 
number  and  leries  of  mental  exercifes,  of  the  fame 
general  nature  and  denomination.  It  is  upon  an  appre- 
henfion  of  fuch  a  connexion,  that  we  form  any  conclu- 
lions,  or  even  conje&ure,  refpedling  the  future  conduct 
of  particular  perfons  ;  and  pretend  to  judge,  from 
what  hath  already  appeared  in  them,  how  they  Will 
conduft  under  any  given  circnmftances,  and  in  any 
particular  fituation.  It  is  only  on  fupporttion  of  a 
connexion  between  caufes  and  effects,  as  well  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  that  we  fuppofe  our- 
felves  to  have  the  leaft  authority  to  form  even  a  con¬ 
jecture,  concerning  the  future  exiftence  of  any  one 
event  that  can  poflibly  be  named.  On  this  foundation 
it  is,  that  all  our  faith  in  divine  revelation  is  built  ;  no 
man,  any  otherwife  than  on  the  fuppofition  of  fuch  a 
connexion,  having  the  leaft  reafonable  ground  to  hope 
for  the  accompliftiment  of  any  one  of  the  promifes 
of  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the  accom^ 
plifliment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  wrord  of  God  doth 
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a?emsCanfr?d  -°?  ^  ,V°luntary  exercifes  of  free 
agents,  and  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  them  as 

that  without  them  it  is  not  poffible  that  they  Ihould 

to' fav  '  iCC°mpIilhed  a,,d  fulfilled'  And  it  is  abfurd 
iay,  that  any  event  can  be  more  certain  than  the 

ac7„m„t°“ghtWi'iCh  ie  iS  “  tatp  pl«e  i  that  he 
SnThP  r  ,  °f  any  proPhecy  'can  be  more  certain, 
than  thofe  voluntary  exercifes  of  intelligent  creatures 

m  which  their  accomplifhment  confifteth.  But  if  there 
is  no  connexion  in  things,  between  caufes  and  effects 

wi  hCrh  ?tS  and  C°,n^UentS’  befide  what  is  confident 
h  that  power  of Jelf -determination  in  men,  and  free- 

dom  to  either  fid,,  which  the  Ex-r  pleads  for,  as 

imr?SirMCefary  tQ  m°ral  aftion  5  k  wil1  be  utterly 
impoffible  for  any  event  whatever  to  become  certain 

y  means j>f  the  voluntary  exercifes  of  men ,  in  any  degree 
of  confiftency  with  the  creature’s  being  a  fit  fubieft  of 
reward  or  punifhment,  praife  or  blameT  J 

The  Ex-r  himfelf  admits  (p.  67,  81,  82.)  that 
evety  moral  event  mull  have  an  anfwerable  caufe  ;  but 
inhlteth,  that  it  mull;  be  a  moral  caufe  ;  and  appeals  to 
he  common  underftanding  of  men,  whether  intelligent 
mind  muft  not  be  that  caufe.  And  as,  upon  his  princi¬ 
ples,  it  cannot  be  that  the  Deity  fhould  be  the  caufe  of 
uman  volitions  ;  he  would  hence  infer,  that  mankind 
voluntary  agents— -are  the  cavjes  of  their  own  vol¬ 
untary  exertions  and  actions  ;  and,  conlequently,  de¬ 
termine  them/elves  (i.  e.  felf-determined)  to  moral 
good  and  evil.  Our  Author's  reafonings  here  appear 
to  me  to  be,  as  well  fubverfive  of  his  own  princi¬ 
ples,  as  inconclufive  in  themfelves.  For, 

1  •  1  hey  admit  an  infallible  connexion  between  hu¬ 
man  volitions  and  fame  antecedent  caufe.  If  every  moral 
event  hath  an  anfwerable  caufe  on  which  it  is  depend- 
exiflence  ,  then  all  moral  events  come  into 
existence  under  the  mfluencc  of  their  feveral  caufes— 
an  influence  which  is  previous  to  the  event  and  extrinfic 
of  it,  and  with  which  the  event  is  certainly  connected. 

A  ow  if  moral  events  ftand  in  fuch  a  relation  to  their 

caufes, 
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caufes,  and  are  fo  conne&ed  with  them,  it  cannot  be 
that  the  voluntary  exercifes  of  mankind  are  f elf-origin - 
ated :  this  connexion  being  as  inconfiftent  with  a  power 
of  felf-determination  in  men,  as  any  dottrine  of  necef- 
(ity  that  was  ever  efpoufed  by  Hobbs, •  Spinoza  or  Mr. 
Edwards.  Let  the  caufe  of  moral  events  be  intelligent 
mind ,  or  what  elfe  it  will,  that  doth  not  hinder  or 
break  that  certain  connexion  in  things — between  hu¬ 
man  volitions  and  Jome  antecedent  caufe,  which  entire¬ 
ly  fubverteth  that  liberty — that  freedom  to  either  fide, 
which,  in  our  Author’s  view,  is  eflential  to  virtue  and 
vice .  If  our  Author  meaneth  to  account  for  that  moral 
event  called  volition ,  by  intelligent  mind ,  as  its  caule, 
in  order  to  evade  the  evidence  of  a  fixt  connexion  and 
antecedent  certainty  of  things  ;  his  confequence  is 
certainly  exceedingly  lame  :  it  hath  no  connexion  with 
his  premifes.  To  argue  againft  an  eftablilhed  connex¬ 
ion  in  things,  and  between  caufes  and  effects,  only  by 
refolving/me  events  into  fome  certain ,  particular  caufe, 
is  not  to  bring  a  reafon  to  which  any  one  can  juftly 
expect  a  reply. * 

2.  Our  Author  urgeth,  that  the  intelligent  mind, 
which  is  the  caufe  of  moral  events — volitions — mult 
be  the  human  mind,  not  the  divine .  But  vet  intelligent 

?nind * 

*  The  connexion  of  the  ads  of  the  will,  with  fome  antecedent,  extrinfic  caufe# 
is  very  fully  and  exprefsly  afl’erted  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  his  difeourfe  on  the  fve  points * 
notwithftanding  his  Ihowing  himfelf  lo  ftrenuous  an  advocate  for  a  power  of  felf- 
determination  in  men.  In  treating  on  t lie  influences  of  the  divine  l'pirit,  in  his 
difeourfe  of fuffeient  and  ejfe&ual,  common  and J'perial grace,  he  faith  (p.  221, 222. 
edit.  2.)  “  That  it  mult  be  granted  that  in  railing  an  idea  in  my  brain  by  the 

“  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  imprelfion  made  upon  it  there,  the  adion  is  truly  phyjical : 
44  That  in  thofe  adions  I  am  wholly  pajfve — That  thefe  operations  are  irrejijlible 
“  in  their  production.’"  And  (p.  303.)  that  44  when  evidence  is  propounded  and 
“  difeerned,  the  mind  doth  neceffarily  alfent  unto  it.”  Here  the  reader  will  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  according  to  the  Dodor,  we  are  wholly  pajfve  and  necejfary  in  our  alfent 
to  proportions-*-!  peculative  truth  ;  and  that  luch  alfent  ariletli  altogether  from 
extrinjic ,  physical  influence  and  operation.  And  this  fame  Author  aflerteth 
(p.  21 2.)  that  “  what  makes  the  will  chonft ,  is  fomething  approved  by  the  under ~ 
44  funding,  and  conjequently  appearing  to  the  foul  as  good.”  And  faith,  that 
44  to  lay  that  evidence  propofed,  apprehended  and  conlidered,  is  not  fujficient  to 
“  make  the  underfunding  to  approve  ;  or  that  the  greateft  good  propofed,  or  the 
M  greateft  evil  threatened,  when  equally  believed  and  refieded  on,  is  not  fuff  dent 
44  to  engage  the  will  to  choofe  the  good  and  refufe  the  evil,  is,  in  effed,  to  fay, 
44  that  which  alone  doth  move  the  will  to  choofe  or  to  refufe ,  is  not  fufficient  to  en~ 
“  gage  it  fo  to  do.”  And  all  the  arguments  on  that  and  one  or  two  of  the  next 
fucceeding  pages,  are  calculated  and  urged  to  prove  a  connexion  of  ads  of  the 
will,  with  fome  antecedent  views  of  the  mind. 


* 
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mind  in  his  fenfe  of  the  expreffion,  is  itfelf  as  much  an 
effe  as  any  t  ing  elfe  ;  and  ftandeth  in  as  much  need 
of  a  caufe  for  its  fupport,  as  that  moral  event  itfelf,  01 
which  intelligent  mind  is  the  caufe.  His  device 
therefore,  is  quite  inefficient  to  account  for  human 
volitions,  in  confiftency  with  their  being  unconnected 
m  their  exiltence,  with  any  antecedent  caufe.  To 
pretend  to  account  for  one  moral  event  by  another ,  and 
s.at  an  event  the  exiltence  of  which  is  as  unaccounta* 
le  as  the  other,  for  the  exiltence  of  which  this  is 
brought  into  view  as  a  reafon  or  caufe  ;  and  this ,  too 
m  order  to  evince  the  poffibility  of  the  exiltence  of 
Jome  events ,  without  connexion  with  any  antecedent 
cauie  ;  every  critical  reader  will  at  once  fee  is  perfect¬ 
ly  inconliltent  and  abfurd. 


It  is  conceded  that  every  moral  event  mult  have  a 
cauie.  The  exercifes  of  the  human  will  are  the  events 
m  quelhon.  Our  Author  appeals  to  cc  thofe  who  have 
common  underltanding  to  judge,”  whether  intelliaenf 

Deit)\  but  the  mind  itfelf,  for  the  exer¬ 
cize  of  which  a  caufe  is  fought)  is  not  the  caufe.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  may  fafely  venture  to  put  the  decifion  of  the 
quelhon  upon  the  propofed  ilfue. 

II.  A  fixed,  unalterable,  eltablilhed  connexion  in 
things  ;  or  a  previous  infallible  certainty  of  all  events 
which  ever  did,  .  or  will,  take  place  within  the  whole 
compafs  of  creation  3  may  be  moft  clearly  and  certain¬ 
ly  inferred  from  the  conftant,  abfolute  dependence 
which  all  things  have  upon  God,  Every  cauje  which 
exerteth  any  influence  in  the  whole  univerfe,  deriveth 
all  its  operative  power  and  ftrength  ultimately  from 
God  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  its  exertions,  mu  ft  be,  in 
fonie  way  or  other ,  connected  either  mediately  or  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  divine  will,  and  the  conftant  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  mind.  Even  admitting  that  there 
arv,  fuch  powers  of  human  nature  as  our  Author  urgeth 
(were  it,  indeed,  poffible  to  form  any  manner  of  idea 
or  conception  of  them)  ftill  for  their  being—  their  ev- 
iftence— they  muft,  of  neceffity,  be  conftantly  depend¬ 


ent 
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ent  on  God.  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  with  the  leaft 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  men,  or  any  other  creatures , 
are  fo  formed,  dignified  and  endowed,  as  to  be  capable 
of  exifting,  and  remaining  any  thing,  even  the  fpaceof 
a  fingle  moment,  without  divine  aids,  and  fupports 
from  without,  fo  as  to  render  a  pofitive  att  of  power 
neceflary  to  annihilate  and  reduce  them  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  nothing.  And  whatever  is  altogether  and  entire¬ 
ly  dependent  on  God  for  its  exiftence ,  in  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  it  ;  muft,  of  conlequence,  be  dependent 
on  God  for  its  exertion ,  in  the  whole  and  every  degree 
of  it  : — the  exertion  being  one  thing  which  neceftarily 
comes  into  conlideration  in  determining  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  exiftence  which  is  fupported  and  upheld.  * 
And  if  the  power  infifted  on,  in  every  degree  of  its 
exertion,  is  dependent  on  God,  the  confequence  unde¬ 
niably  is,  that  its  exertions  are,  in  fome  way  or  another, 
clofely  and  infeparably  connected  with  fome  anteced¬ 
ent  caufe.  And  if  they  are  connected  with  fome  ante¬ 
cedent  caufe,  nothing  is  more  manifeft  than  that  there 
is  an  antecedent  certainty  of  their  exiftence.  Thole 
confequences,  to  me,  it  appeareth,  cannot  be  evaded, 
without  denying,  not  only  an  immediate ,  but  even  an 
ultimate,  dependence  on  God.  A  mediate  and  ultimate 
dependence  as  truly  giveth  a  previous,  abfolute  and 
Infallible  certainty  to  any  thing,  as  an  immediate  de¬ 
pendence.  The  whole  and  only  difference  is,  that,  in 
the  one  cafe ,  the  caufe  which  determines  and  giveth 
certainty  to  the  event,  operates  through  one  or  a  num¬ 
ber  of  means ,  before  its  genuine  tendency  and  ultimate 
influence  becometh  vifible  in  event  :  in  the  other ,  its 
tendency  and  influence  are  immediately  feen  ;  and  it 
doth  not  operate  and  extend  through  any  medium ,  to 
its  effeeft.  It  is  quite  unphilofophical  (not  to  fay  athe- 
iftical)  to  fuller  any  number  of  intervening  ?neaia  to 

obi  cur  e 

*  This  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  juft,  if  men  have  not  a  power  of  felf-detei- 
mination  or  of  originating  voluntary  motion  in  themfelves.  For  if  men  have  not 
this  power,  they  are  equally  dependent  on  God  for  their  exercifes  as  for  their  be- 
ing — their  exiftence.  And  for  a  proof  that  there  are  no  fuch  powers  in  men,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  next  fe&ion,  where  this  lubjedl  is  particularly 
conftdered. 
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obfcure  the  agency  of  that  divine  hand  which  God  i« 
lifting  up  and  making  vifible  in  all  his  works.  And  i 

fS  UngTat»eful  and  difrefpe&ful  to  the  Deity  for  us 

h  CTfir  °f  »'■  »  0  ‘  °^n 

j  mean is,  to  leffen  our  fenfe  of  dependence  on  him. 

But  that  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  men,  and 

of  beginning  motion  in  themfelves,  Ihould  be  fpoken  of 

s  inconfiftent  with  that  dependence  which  creatures 

tio'n'X  °n  -  Clarte>  in  "is  demonflra- 

fer  l  il  f  ?  a  attributes  of  God,  and  our  Author 
alter  him  (as  he  quotes  him  with  approbation,  p.  9,, 

withal  »  Urketh  tl°  be  °nly  “  a  chiIdifh  trifling 

with  words.”  Let  us  hear  the  Doctor’s  more  manlv 

ufthat1 UP°n  thC  febie<a‘  .In  the  firft  Piace  he 

hat  a  power  of  beginning  motion  is  not  in  itfelf 
an  impoffible  thing,”  (a  power  in  a  being  to  begin  his 
own  internal  motion  he  doubtlefs  meaneth,  or  his  ob- 
lervation  is  perfectly  impertinent,)  “  becaufe  it  mull: 
or  necelnty  be  m  the  fupreme  caufe.”  (edit.  8.  p.  82.") 

ence  he  concludes,  that  it  may  be  communicated  to 
creatures.  The  DoCtor  goes  on  to  obfdrve  farther, 
lat  luch  a  power  no  more  implieth  independency, 
than  our  powers  of  perception  and  confcioufnefs  imply 
independence  on  God.  He  fays,  “  In  reality  it  is  al- 
t<  together  as  Bard  to  conceive  how  confcioufnefs  or 
„  the  Powff  of  Perception  Ihould  be  communicated  to 
a  created  being,  as  how  a  power  of  felf-motion  Ihould 

..  .b<T  *°\  (P*  ?4-)  A  fmall  degree  of  reflection,  I 

think,  will  convince  any  one  that  the  Doctor’s  obferva- 
tions  are  neither  juft  nor  pertinent.  For, 

1 .  By  what  authority  doth  he  fo  peremptorily  con¬ 
clude  that  this  power  of  beginning  motion  muff  necef- 
jarily  be  in  the  fupreme  caufe  ?  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
more  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  power  exiftetli  in 
the  fupreme,  than  in  fubordinate,  beings.  It  is,  if 
poflible,  a  greater  inconfiftency  to  fuppofe  it  to  be’  in 
God,  than  in  men.  However,  that  which  is  perfectly 
inconfiftent  and  abfurcl  in  itfelf,  and  is  a  notion  which 
is,  in  various  ways,  fubverfive  of  itfelf,  can,  with  no 

propriety, 
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propriety,  be  applied  either  to  the  Creator,  or  to  his 
creature.  That  which  is  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  with 
itfelf,  is  fo,  be  it  where  it  will  ;  either  in  the  Su¬ 
preme,  or  in  fome  fubordinate  canfe. 

But  if  this  power  is  indeed  of  God,  there  mull:  have 
been  a  time,  according  to  the  Doctor's  own  ftating  of 
the  matter,  when  motion  did  begin  in  God.  To  talk 
of  there  being  a  power  of  beginning  (internal)  ?notion 
in  God,  without  fhppofmg  that  the  motion  and  exercife 
of  the  divine  mind  ever  did,  or  in  the  nature  of  things 
might  be  conceived  to,  begin ,  I  think  we  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  fay,  is  u  a  childifh  trifling  with  words.”  And 
to  fpeak  of  the  motion  and  exercife  of  the  divine  mind 
as  in  fatt  ever  beginning  to  exift,  is  ?nore  than  u  a 
childifh  trifling  with  words  even  an  effectual  denial 
of  the  exiftence  and  perfection  of  God.  But  doth  the 
Doftor,  and  the  Ex — r  after  him,  who  thinks  that 
the  DoClor  hath  argued  the  poflibility  and  reality 
of  fuch  a  power  cc  in  a  clear  and  conclufivc  manner,” 
imagine  the  motion— the  exercife  of  the  divine  mind — 
ever  began  ?  Do’  thefe  Gentlemen  fuppofe  that  the 
Deity  exifted  for  a  time,  without  the  leaft  ??iotion  or 
thought  of  heart,  or  any  degree  of  exercife  of  will  ?— 
and  that  then,  by  his  fovereign  pleafure  (which,  by  the 
way,  did  not  yet  exift)  he  brought  his  own  infinite 
mind  fo  into  motion j  as  that,  in  confequenve  of  this  mo¬ 
tion,  it  might  be  his  pleafure  that  motion  fhould  begin  f 
Certainly  fuch  reafonings  as  thefe  are  very  unfitly 
ftyled  u  demonftration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  fmce,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  thfcm,  they 
would  much  more  fully  demonfirate  that  there  is  no 
fuch  being  as  God,  of  any  attributes  or  perfections. 
Surely  the  fuppofition  of  the  poffibility  of  the  commu¬ 
nication  of  fuch  a  power  to  the  creature?  needeth  fome 

better  fupport  than  this,  in  order  to  gain  credit  in  the 
world. 

In  oppofition  to  this  meaning  of  the  DoCtors,  the 
reader  may  find  that  he  himfelf  ajETcrteth  (p.  15.)  that 
ct  whatever  exifts,  muft  either  have  come  into  being 

N  u  out 
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«  ™*a°l  n0t,h5n^  absolutely  without  a  caufe  ;  or  i| 
tl  5  have  been  produced  by  fome  external  caul’e  • 
01  it  muft  be  lelf-exiftent.”  And  farther  on  th J 

£S{r?  hC  fait''’  "lat  f°r  thing  to  be  IrodZlt 

J  f  1S  exPrefs  contradidlion.  And  on  p  60  h* 
makes  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  reafoning  refpefting  ex 
ternal  mot, on  in  order  to  prove  the  efernll  exS fence 
a  Wlie’ intelligent  Caufe.  Yet  he  conftantly  urorth 
a  power  of  oeginnmg  motion  as  eflcntial  to  liberty,  both 
m  ne  Creator  and  the  creature.  .(See  p.  70.  ) 

X  IM  e  *ingS  ar%c™M“t>  cveiT  router  may 
J;  Jge;  It  is  very  mamfoft,  that  voluntary  exertion 

(  ne  motion  in  queftion)  whenever  it  taketh  place,  is 
Jomething  -which  doth  exifi,  According  to  the  Doctor’s 
learning  therefore,  it  either  comes  into  being  with¬ 
out  a  came  ;  or  ts  produced  by.  fome- external  caufe  ;  or 
um  be  ieft-exiftent.  But  that  any  thing  fhould  come 
o  ,emg  without  a  caufe,  the  Doctor  himfelf  uraeth 
is  a  plain  contradiction.  That  our  voluntary  exertions 
me  .elf-exiftent,  fo  clear  a  reafoner  as  the  Doftorwill 
by  no  means  inlift  ;  efpecially  lince  he  is  fo  careful  to 
v  inornate  his  doftrine  of  a  power  of  felf-ihotion  in 
men,  from  the  objeeftion,  that  it  implieth  independency 
on  God.  How  then  can  he  confidently  fupport  his 
own  principles  of  a  power  of  felf-determination,  or  of 
beginning  motion  in  ourfelves,  as  efiential  to  moral 
liberty  and  freedom  ?  And  why  is  it  not  a  plain  and 
mam  fell;  coniequence  of  his  own  reafonings,  that  vol¬ 
untary  exertion  doth  indeed  arife  from  fome  external 
cmjc .  And  befides,  the  Doftor  exprefsly  alloweth  an 
antecedent,  absolute  certainty  of  all  events,  and  that 
the  divine  prefcience  fuppofeth  it  :  (See  p.  102,  104.) 
which  is  as  utterly  inconfiftent  with  that  kind  of  liberty 
loi  which  he  pleadeth,  as  any  necefllty  relpeifting  hu- 
man  volitions  which  is  ever  urged  by  Calviniftic  di- 
a.  ii:cs.  Nothing,  certainly,  but  a  ftrong  attachment 
to  lome  pre-conceived  opinion,  could  have  driven  fo 
clear  and  excellent  a  reafoner  as  Dr.  Clarke,  to  fay 
thing.,  fo  evidently  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  'with  each 
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2.  The  Doctor  greatly  miftakes  us,  if  he  fuppofeth 
that  we  mean  to  account  for  the  manner  of  divine 
operation  in  communicating  confcioufnefs,  perception , 
or  any  thing  elfe,  to  men  ;  and  from  thence  argue  the 
inconfiftency  of  his  communicating  to  us  the  powers 
in  queftion.  The  modus  of  divine  operation,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  moral  being,  perception  and  confcioufnefs,  is 
what  no  one,  that  I  know  of,  pretends  to  comprehend, 
put  if  confcioufnefs  and  perception  are  the  fruit  of  di¬ 
vine  efficiency  and  operation,  then  for  thefe  powers 
creatures  are  dependent  on  God.  The  Doftor  fpeaks 
of  a  power  of  exi fling,  of  being  confcious ,  See,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  as  truly  implieth  independency,  as  that  power 
of  / elf  motion ,  for  which  he  is  io  flrenuous  an  advocate. 
If  by  thefe  expreflions  he  means  a  power  in  men,  the 
fruit  of  the  exertion  and  influence  of  which  is  their 
exiftence  or  confcioufnefs,  he  is  very  fafe  in  concluding 
that  fuch  powers  as  truly  imply  independence  on  God, 
as  it  can  be  fnppofed  to  be  implied  in  a  power  of  felf- 
motion,  felf-determination.  And  whenever  we  con¬ 
cede,  that  human  nature  is  endowed  with  fuch  powers, 
we  will  then  readily  admit  that  the  Doctor’s  “  clear 
and  conclufive  reafonings”  are  quite  fufficient  to  filence 
all  our  objections  againft  that  opinion  of  a  power  of 
felf-motion  in  men,  which  arife  from  an  appreiienfion  of 
its  inconfiftency  with  that  dependence  which  ail  creatures 
have  upon  God . 

3.  Inftead  of  fairly  anfwering  the  objection,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Doctor  only  lets  us  know,  that  the  very  fame 
objection  lieth  with  equal  weight  a  gain  ft  fome  things 
which  he  fuppofeth  we  receive  for  truth  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  unreafonable/ur  us  to  mention  it.  The 
objection  againft  his  opinion,  as  he  himfelf  ftates  it,  let 
it  be  remembered,  is,  that  it  implieth  ability  in  men  to 
ad  independently  from  any  Superior  caufe.  And  is  not 
the  very  thing  which  he  is  pleading  for,  a  power  in 
men  to  originate  their  own  internal  exercifes  and  mo¬ 
tions  ? — even  fo  that  the  nature  of  thefe  exercifes,  and 
the  (firedion  of  thefe  motions,  fhall  be  determined,  not 
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Anddoth^n/lf  ■’  b”VWh0lly  by  an  int'M’c  caufe  \ 
dfl  t-  tins  imply,  that  thefe  motions  and  exer, 

n  w  in  ePCn  eDt,°f  CVCi;y  thi"E  of  the 

on  ion,  kC  f  hCy  arC  ?  Doth  110t  the  Doctor’* 
^™Q?’  C/Cnby  thf.v"'T  terms,  imply  that  there  are 

LAndS,f°r  tbe  ?4e<aion  which  the  maintainers  of 
late  (as  he  is  plealed  to  term  them)  make  againft  it, 

2'  31tfflieth  an  ability  in  the  creature  to  ah 
independently  from  any  luperior  caufe  ?  Is  it  not  a 

llrael  h  °f  s  ?  L  *  ’  M  °  T 1 0  N  that  the  Doftor  fo  ftrenuoufly 
g  .  And  wnat  can  this  power  mean,  unlefs  it  be, 
that  for  certain  exercijes  and  motions  we  are  dependent 
n  y  on  ourfelves— not  on  any  foreign,  cxtrinfic  caufe  l 
i  Qi  us  to  bp  independent  on  any  ftiperior  caufe  for  our 
actions,  is  to  have  our  actions  arife  from  no  external, 
iupenor  efficiency,  or  caufe.  And  when  our  addons 
ariie  front  no  fuch  efficiency,  then  we  aCl  independently 
of  any  fuch  efficiency.  When  our  addons  do  ariie 
from  any  external  efficiency  and  influence,  then  they 
ai  e  not  Jelf -originated—  we  are  not  Jelf  moved.  For 
Jelf  originated  motion  to  be  dependent  on  extrinfic  caufe 
and  influence,  for  its  exigence,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  When  the  adion  of  the  mind  doth  not  arife 
‘  °m  .  lnhuence  of  any  external,  fuperior  caufe  ; 
then  it  certainly  acleth  independently  of  fuch  caufe. 
Th efatahfls,  therefore,  will  doubtlefs  think  that  there 
is  weight  in  their  objection,  until  a  better  and  more 

pertinent  anfwer  is  provided,  than  the  DoCtor  hath 
given  it. 

As  to  the  Doctor’s  argument  from  the  feelings ,  the 
experience  of  mankind,  there  certainly  cannot  be  much 
weight  in  it.  He  lays,  “  We  have  all  the  fame  expe- 
c  f*ience’  marks  and  evidence,  exactly,  of  our 

hzviI]*  rea]1)r  a  PPwer  of  felf-motion,  as  the  molt 
rigid  fatalift  could  poilible  contrive  to  require  if  lie 

~  f  r\  mnlria  fh.i  A.  j,  „  /„  j.  t  * . '  /•  «  .  **  . 


as  to  make  th cjnppofltion  of  a  man’s  being  endued 

; . WIth  that  power.”  (p.  8y.)  This  is  a  bare  afTertion 
as  to  matter  of  fact.  And  the  advocates  for  certain 
connexion,  to  be  lure  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  followers, 
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as  confidently  alTert,  that  “  all  their  feelings,  their 
experience ,  their  perception  and  confcioufnefs,  are  but 
preciiely  fuch  as  are  perfectly  confident  with  that 
eitablilhed  connexion  and  previous  certainty  of  things, 
for  the  belief  of  which  they  have  had  the  opprobrious 
name  of  fatalijls  fio  liberally  beftowed  upon  them.” 
juft  as  much  weight  as  is  laid  upon  the  one  of  thefe 
arguments  or  afiertions,  muff  alfo  be  allowed  the 
other  ;  by  which  means  they  will  exactly  counterbal¬ 
ance  and  dellroy  each  other. 

IIL  That  there  is  a  previous  certainty  of  all  events 
—a  certain,  infallible  connexion  in  things — is  abun¬ 
dantly  manifeft  from  the  do&rine  of  the  fore-know¬ 
ledge  of  God.  That  there  is  fuch  a  fore-knowledge 
of  God,  even  of  the  volitions  of  men,  the  moft  hidden, 
fecret  volitions  and  exercifes  of  their  thoughts  and 
hearts,  is  very  clearly  evident  from  the  word  of  God, 
as  well  as  from  the  conftant  conformity  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  all  ages,  to  the  view  and  reprefentation 
of  things  given  in  his  holy  word.  And  fince  God's 
certain  fore-knowledge  of  all  things  is  a  do&rine  con-  J 

ceded  by  the  advocates  for  a  power  of  ielf-determina- 
tion  in  men,  I  fhall  not  think  it  neceiTary  to  enter  upon 
the  proof  of  it  •  but  (hew  the  certainty  with  which  this 
do&rine  inferreth  an  eftablifhed  connexion  in  things, 
and  a  previous  infallible  certainty  of  all  events  which 
ever  take  place  in  the  moral ,  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
v/orld. 

It  is  impoffible  any  event  fliould  be  fore-known ,  the 
future  exiftence  of  which  is  uncertain.  Any  event, 
the  future  exiftence  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
uncertain,  may  fail  of  taking  place .  And  to  luppofe 
that  any  fuch  event  fhould  be  fore-known ,  very  ill  con- 
fifteth  with  the  poffibility  of  its  failing  of  ever  gaining 
exiftence.  This  is  juft  the  fame  as  to  fuppofe  that  the 
exiftence  of  an  event  may  be  fore-known,  which  yet 
?nay  never  take  place .  Fore -know  ledge  of  an  event  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  the  future  exiftence  of 
that  event.  But  if  there  is  nqt,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
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event^noti  CertainT  °f  the  future  exigence  of  a„ 

to  funpofe  S' v  m°re  manife%  abfurd,  than 
PI  lidt  its  future  exigence  fhouM  be  fort- 

S  “/  ‘-tag,  as  it  rclateth  tekthe 

L'S!?,'"'”';  ‘S  M  0tl,e‘'th«“  the  mind’s  ferine  f 

ftoul  £  "'{••O’-  -  Bl"  *»  ftWofc  that  certainty 

lioulj  bejeen  and  perceived  where  it  i,  not ,  and  where 

d«t  t  7m"‘A  !l  i,Tati0Ml  *"d  al>ft.’d?  Where 
Bnt  re  fc'th’ P?>  ”My  *  Ftt*d 

t  to  lte  things  'which  are.  not—ivhich  do  not  exifi— 
reqmres  very  peculiar  faculties,  and  a  ftretch  of  powers 

p  eUnfion A  gTee  rf  human  conceP^n  and  coni. 
Vn  ev  il.  ’  and  e.ven  dlremy  contradictory  thereto, 

which  t  TaiCa  S  contingent,  and  the  exigence  of 

f  uture  !  n  n°T  fi!*Ure'  C3nnot  be  to  be 

ierA7  TT  "  lntmtl°n  ;  for’  by  the  fuppofition, 
and  S  ^lcl1  cvent  exifFmg.  Strength  of  faculties, 
i?  ,  ■  •  S  ai3^  accutenfcls  of  difeernment,  better 

ever  doth  ex‘J/ft0  v£  and  (lilcovGf  whatever  is— what, 
evu  doth  extft.  But  no  conceivable  ftrength  of  facul¬ 
ties,  and  enlargement  of  powers,  make  any  advances 

e°v;;ardra  t  c.r.eiy  and  °f  what  *  noi  s„ch  ai 

„.7;c;  ofuf  \w  colmeived  of’ couId  not  be  feen  h 

;  ; of  any  tbinS  elfe  ;  for,  by  fuppofition,  it  is 
V  noUy  unconneded  with  any  thing  elfe.  Until,  there. 

fore,  they  who  oppofe  the  dodrine  of  an  abfolute  con. 
nexion  in  things,  and  an  infallible  antecedent  certainty 
of  all  events,  hew  us  feme  way  in  which  events,  fo 
contingent  as  they  imagine  human  volitions  are,  may 
be  certainly  fore-known,  we  ftiall  think  the  dodrine  of 
toe  divine  prefcience  an  infuperable  difficulty  in  the 
xv  ay  of  their  fcheme.  As  all  events,  the  exiftence  of 
Which  is  certain ,  are  capable  of  being  fore-known  ;  fo, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  events  which  are  capable  of 
bein  Z  fore-known,  have  antecedent  certainty  of  exiftence. 

fore-knowledge,  and  antecedent  certainty  of  exiftence, 
mutually  imply  each  other. 

rile  Ex— r  feemeth  fenfible  of  a  difficulty  in  his 

fcheme, 
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fcheme,  arifing  from  the  do&rine  of  the  prefcience  of 
God  ;  and  doth  not  even  pretend  to  anfwer  and  remove 
it.  He  fays  (p.  104.)  u  The  difficulty  arifing  from 
44  the  divine  prefclence  we  pretend  not  to  be  able  to 
clear  but  adds,  44  it  is  fufficient  that  it  equally 
44  lies  againlt  Mr.  Edwards's  do&rine."  By  what 
methods  of  reafoning  our  Author  perfuaded  himfelf 
that  there  was  any  difficulty,  from  the  doftrine  of  the 
divine  prefcience,  attending  his  dodtrine  of  a  previous 
infallible  certainty  of  all  events  (which  is  the  argument 
wherein  the  fore-knowledge  of  God  is  introduced  by 
Mr.  Edwards)  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  apprehend.  But 
that  he  ffiould  think  this  anfwer  JufJicient ,  may  appear 
a  little  furprifing  to  the  reader,  if  he  will  be  pleafed 
to  turn  no  farther  back  than  to  the  note  on  the  next 
preceding  page  of  his  book.  There,  the  reader  will 
find,  our  Author  is  objecting  againit  Mr.  Edwards's 
doftrine,  that  it  makes  God  44  the  proper  author,  the 
“  efficient  caufe,  of  all  the  fins  of  men  and  devils.” 
In  reference  to  this,  his  words  are,  44  To  which  ob- 
jeftion  it  is  really  furprifing  to  find  Mr.  Edwards 
u  returning  this  anfwer — that  the  doftrine  of  his  op- 
“  pofers  is  involved  in  the  fame  difficulty.  For  admit 
cc  it  to  be  fo,  is  this  a  proper  anfwer  ?  If  either  his 
€C  doftrine,  or  theirs,  is  juftly  chargeable  with  fuch  a 
44  confequence,  by  all  the  regard  we  owe  to  a  Deity, 
u  and  Moral  Governor,  we  are  bound  to  rejeft  a 
<c  fcheme  which  contains  fuch  an  imputation  on  him.'* 
To  deny  the  prefcience  of  God,  or  adopt  a  fcheme  of 
doctrine  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  certain 
fore-knowledge  of  all  events,  carries  an  imputation  on 
God  as  really  di  (lion  our  able  to  him,  as  any  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  fentiments  fuppofed  by  our  Author  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  that  tracSt  of  Mr.  Edwards,  upon  which  he  is 
animadverting.  And  yet  this  is  a  difficulty  with  which 
our  Author’ s  fcheme  is  confefjedly  embarraffed,  and 
from  which  he  doth  not  even  pretend  to  be  able  to 

I  may  now  fay  in  my  turn, 
oar  Author  returning  this 

anfwer— - 


clear  it.  To  which  objeftu 
it  is  really  furprifing  to  fi 
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anfaer  that  the  dodrine- of  his  oppofer  is  involve  din  tfu 
Jamc  difficulty  For  admit  it  to  he  fo,  is  this  a  proZ 
an  finer .  ,  If  either  his  dodrine ,  or  M«>.r,  A  /«/?/. 
cha,  geahle  with  fch  a  conjequence,  by  all  the  regard  wt 

.  r  °  *  a,nd  Moral  Governor ,  we  are  Lund  to 

■  ’JjeL ,  aJc  lei[le  which  contains  Jitch  an  imputation  on  himi 

cmddyp  11  impr°Pr:ety  °f  rellU'ninS  fuch  an  anfwer 
.  ■  ,  ‘  hav’e  n,latle  a  vcry  f'eep  impreffion  upon  the 

mind  of  our  Author  ;  or  he  mud  have  remembered  it 
at  leait  for  one  page  forward.  ’ 
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tV herein  the  notion  of  a  power  of felf-determinathn  h 
tne  Willi  or  Of  originating  motion  in  ourfelves  is  care- 
Jully  confidered ,  and  the  inconfifter.cy  of  it  Jhown. 


I*  HE  idea  of  a  power  of  felf-determinatioft  in  men,- 
A  ana  of  originating  motion  in  themfelves,  hath 
-ecu  ftewn  by  Mr,  Edwards  to  be  fo  perfectly  incon¬ 
tinent  and  abfurdj  fo  repugnant  to  itfelf  and  to  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  ;  that,  until  his  reafbnings  are  fhewn  to  be 
inconcluiive,  and  the  fophiftry  of  his  arguments  ex- 

f  u  ,Jt  rC?S  unne'ceffary  that  any  thing  farther 
fliou  d  be  faid  upon  the  fu  Eject.  Propriety,  however, 
will  hardly  lufler  it  to  be  wholly  paffed  over  in  filence 
in  an  eflay  on  that  agency,  to  which  fuch  a  power  is 
e  teemed  efential  by  thole  who  appear  as  advocates 
ton  it .  It  might  be  i cafonably  expected  of  any  one 
who  attempteth  publicly  to  expole  “  the  falfliood  of 
Mr.  Edwards’s  feheme,”  that  he  lliould  provide  a  per¬ 
tinent  anfwer  to  the  reafons  by  which  that  Author 
fupports  it,  and  11-ew  the  weaknels  and  ineonclufi ve¬ 
nds  of  the  arguments  which  he  maketh  ufe  of  in  its 
defence.  But  this,  I  think,  the  Ex-r  hath  not  even 
attempted.  Nothing  is  faid,  thro’  his  whole  perform¬ 
ance,  to  fhew  the  unjuftnefs  or  fallhood  of  that  Au¬ 
thor’s  reafonings  on  this  fubjeft ;  or,  in  any  meafure,. 
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to  take  off  the  edge  or  abate  the  force  of  them*  The 
principal  argument  which  our  Author  offereth  in  con¬ 
futation  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  reafonings,  particularly  on 
this  fubjed ,  is,  that  the  doflrine  of  filch  an  infallible 
connexion  in  things,  as  is  inconfiftent  with  the  power 
in  queftion,  makes  God  the  Author  of  fin,  and  implieth 
the  concurrence  of  pofitive  divine  efficiency  to  the 
taking  place  of  fnch  an  event.  Whether  this  is  an 
obje&ion  of  any  weight,  and  by  any  means  fufficient  to 
Overthrow  the  doftrine  againft  which  it  is  brought,  I 
lhall,  by  and  by,  confider  as  carefully  as  I  can* 

Our  Author,  indeed,  informs  the  public,  in  his  pre¬ 
face,  that  a  the  inquifitive  may  find  a  full  anfwer  to 
the  principal  arguments  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  book,  fpe- 
“  culatively  coniidered,  in  Dr.  Clarke’s  demonftration 
of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God.”  If  the  Doftor’s 
anfwer  is  fo  full  and  complete,  our  Author  might 
doubtlefs  have  given  a  fummary  of  it,  in  fo  clear  and 
ftriking  a  manner,  and  let  it  in  fo  ftrong  and  convin¬ 
cing  a  light,  as  would  have  put  a  final  period  to  the 
debate  on  this  intricate  fubjeft.  He  hath  not,  howe¬ 
ver,  feea  fit  to  take  this  method  to  elucidate  his  fub» 
jeft.  The  public,  therefore,  may  perhaps  diilent  from 
the  Ex — *r  in  opinion,  concerning  the  fnlnefs  and  per- 
fpicuity  of  the  Doctor's  anfwer  to  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Edwards’sTaook. 

I  would,  therefore,  in  this  fecftion,  propofe  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  the  will,  or 
of  originating  motion  in  ourlelves,  to  free  and  careful 
examination. 

I  confefs  rnyfelf  difficulted,  however,  to  form  any  ‘ 
clear,  determinate  idea  of  the  power  in  queftion.  A 
power  of  felf-determination  appears  to  me  incapable 
of  definition  or  conception.  If  I  mifreprefent  the 
opinion  of  our  Author,  and  of  Gentlemen  on  that  fide 
of  the  queftion  with  him  refpe&ing  liberty  ;  it  is  not 
with  defign,  but  wholly  for  want  of  underftanding 
what  the  opinion  and  fentiment  really  is. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  power  which,  in  his  view,  is  ne- 
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c°  ni0ral  liberty  aild  agency,  our  Author  term 
eth  ,t  a  power  of  felf-determinat  on,”  (p.  J  88  i 

afMr  Dr-  Clarke,.  a  power  of  bevL  t  mo 
tion  a  poiver  of  felf-motion,”  &c.  (p.E„,  E  "„°/ 

m.'g.)  It  ,s  Ipoke.i  of  as  a  frlf-mormr  jhlltl—i, 

lTZ:ZP°W7,0f  b-Simi"g  (P  9..  marg.J 

fj  ,  com; c, ci  s  it  as  a  power  whereby  men  are 

the  voluntary,  defining  caufes  of  their  own  volitions. 

['  A,  A  ri  hence  aPPears  that  the  power  which 
our  Author  infills  on  as  effential  to  moral  liberty  is  1 

capacity  or  faculty,  with  which  moral  agents  are 

endowed,  of  beginning  and  originating  their  own  interval 

ZfZ  7  Try  mr,h“‘ ;  cvc”  r°  «**» 

bu  what  is  m  the  man ,  and  what  properly  belongeth  to 

ercifesnjf  yT>C°nflderedaS  thec^  of  his  mental  ex~ 

vm/ibJht  V?/°nS‘  Accordinfi'y  he  ur.geth  that  w 
mujt  be thecaujes of  our  own  volitions.  (p.Sz.)  And  ren 

relents  the  application  of  commands,  invitations,  moni- 

7idT\ n&  r  '"I  .  COnf\rtent  with  /0 

,  Jute.  (p.  lop.)  _ This  is  the  power— thefe  are  the  fa¬ 
culties,  which,  in  our  Author’s  view,  are  effential  to 
moral  action,  virtue  or  vice,  praife  or  blame, 

•  prIOML  ACV  °*’  therefore,  upon  thefe  principles-,  . 

fomething  of  which  there  is  no  caufe,  reafc-n,  or 
ground  whatsoever  of  its  exiftence.  “  For  whatever 
cxilts,  mult  either  have  come  into  being  out  of  no- 

“  thing 

*  The.  Dodlor’s  pretended  demonftration  of  the  realitv-  nf  th*  c  ^ 

which  power  it  is  fuppofed  he  hath  communicated  to  his  creVims^8!",  “Tf  * 

-?;Lth0rfider  -am/re;-'Ulbble  UP°n  ‘he  «e™  WhVn  LXft  ad** 

vancetn  his  argument  tor  freedom  of  <zvi/f  from  *■  DOWPr  ;n  f  1  i  f  .  z  ad~ 
motion  ;  his  readers  would  naturally  be  led,  from  his  manner  J  Peity,to  he&,n 
to  undertone 1  him  to  fpeak  of  exuLl,  nfull  m  J "  Z gh  SilZthe 
term  ,s  |°  Ufed  as  to  convey  the  idea  oi  voluntary  f  ,t 

the  Doctor  s  argument  for  liberty  is  that  there  is  a  power  in  God,  which  ,?n  kind 
and  m  a  degree,  he  hath  communicated  to  men,  to  beein  external  ,  •  /  Vnd 
with  whom  doth  he  imagine  that  he  is  contending  >  r„ , h  r  mfteriflmotloni 
in  the  Deity  to  begin  Jma/,  JurL/  ^t  tki  ^ 

he  hath  a  power  to  %/«  his  own  Hnrnal. 

irom  a  power  m  men  to  begin  fuch  kind  of  motion  \{  9*  n  Tn ,° 

tney  are  poflefled  of  that  power  of  will  and  rfftmJr  ,1°"^  Z* 

urgeti,  ?  His  premifes  and  confequence  are  ceniinh  uuer T!  Wl“=h  theuD°e-0r 

in  whkhT “urgedT  *  r#afoaer'  ™dereth  'he°<!aufe 
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iC  thing,  abfolutely  without  a  caufe  ;  or  it  muff  have 
“  been  produced  by  fotne  external  caufe  ;  or  it  mull 
■c  be  felf-exillent  the  two  laft  of  which  will  not  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  be  pretended  of  creatures.  (See  Dr. 
Clarke  V  Demonftrat.  &c,  p.  15.  edit.  8.)  This  alfo  is 
very  manifeftly  implied  by  the  terms  self-motion, 
SELF-MOTIVE,  POWER,  SELF-MOVING  FACULTY, 

&c.  It  is,  by  the  very  terms,  a  motion  or  exercife, 
for  which  there  is  no  ground,  reafon  or  caufe,  out  of 
itfelf  and  of  what  properly  belongeth  to  its  very  nature . 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  prepofterous,  than 
to  attempt  to  give  a  reafon  for  the  exigence,  or  taking 
place,  of  that  kind  of  addon ,  of  which  our  Author 
would  predicate  cither  virtue  or  vice,  according  to 
his  own  definition  of  it.  The  very  attempt  denieth 
the  thing  defigned  to  be  illuftrated  and  proved.  And 
vet  our  Author  blames  Mr.  Edwards  for  not  having* 

•>  %  o 

fiiown  the  caufe  of  volition.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
Author  blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  fpeaking  of  a  ground , 
foundation ,  can  fey  or  reafon ,  of  God's  being  ;  becaufe, 
as  he  fuppofeth,  there  is  an  utter  impropriety  in  fup- 
pofing  any  thing,  in  any  fen fe,  the  prior  ground  of  the 
fir  ft  exiftence.  (See  p.  37,  38.  marg.)  And  yet  there 
is  as  manifeft  an  impropriety  in  attempting  to  give  a. 
reafon.  or  caufe  for  the  exiftence  of  that  which  is  felf- 
originated  ;  as,  to  allign  a  prior  ground  of  the  firjl 
exiftence. 

According  to  our  Author's  definition  of  the  power 
in  queftion,  the  following  things,  it  may  be  obferved# 
are  effential  to  moral  aftion. 

1.  That,  immediately  antecedent  to  choice.,  or  vo¬ 
luntary  exertion,  man  muft  be  perfectly  indifferent  in 
the  ftate  of  his  mind  ;  without  the  leaft  degree  of  in¬ 
clination,  bias,  or  preponderation,  one  way  or  the 
other  ;  or,  to  one  thing  more  than  to  another.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  that  the  advocates  for  the  power 
under  confideration,  exprefsly  and  avowedly  plead  for 
a  liberty  of  indifference ,  as  being  effentied  to  virtue  or 
yice,  praife  or  blame. 
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2.  Another  thing  effential  to  the  power  under  confi- 
deration,  js,  that  there  fhoukl  be  no  prevails  ten. 
deney  or  preponderation,  in  the  Pate  of  things, ‘froi* 
outward  objects ,  to  any  one  particular  choice  or  volun- 
tary  exercife,  rather  than  another  j  from  which  ten- 
demy  or  preponderation,  there  fliould  arife  a  greater 
probability  that  one  particular  volition  fhould  take 
place,  than  another.  All  fuch  prevailing  tendency  in 
outward  objefts  muft  infallibly  be.  of  the  nature  of 
that  neceffity,  which,  in  our  Author’s  view,  is  incon¬ 
tinent  with  all  ideas  of  moral  defert  in  addons.  Eor 
as  tar  as  there  is  a  preponderancy  and  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  in  things  to  one  certain ,  particular  volition 
raUer  than  another  ;  fo  far  a  connexion  taketh  place 
between  volition,  and  fome  antecedent,  external  caufe. 
Imt  luch  a  connexion  as  this,  in  every  degree  of  it,  the 
isx— r  infills,  is  inconfiftent  with  that  fovereigntv  over 

our  own  actions,  which,  in  his  view,  is  effential  to  all 
ideas  of  moral  defert. 

.  3*  In  that  indifference  which  is  infilled  on  as  effen- 
t!al  to  free  and  moral  action,  it  is  evident,  man  muft 
be  either  perceptive  and  confcious,  or  utterly  uncon- 
icxous  and  impercipient.  If,  in  that  indifference, 
which,  in  our  Author’s  view,  is  effential  to  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  action,  the  mind  is  perfectly  unconjcious  and  im¬ 
percipient  ;  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  that,  by  an  exertion 
or  its  own,  for  which  (it  is  to  be  remembered)  there 
was  no  antecedent  caufe,  reafon  or  ground,  and  in 
Which  it  it>,  itfelf,  utterly  without  any  degree  of  con- 
fcioufnefs  or  perception,  it  awakened  and  rouled  up 
itlelr  into  conicioufnefs,  activity  and  life.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  that  indifference  which  is  immediately 
to  precede  the  ele&ion  of  the  mind,  in  order  that  its 
choice  may  be  free,  it  is  percipient  and  con/cious  ;  it 
muft  be  fuppofed  that  the  mind  takes  into  its  view  the 
ideas  of  things  propoied  to  its  free  choice,  and  fur- 
v eye th  them  in  their  feveral  properties,  relations  and 
connexions,  with  a  perfect  indifference  of  mind,  with- 
liio  lean  bias  or  inclination  one  way  or  the  other  ^ 

until 
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until  the  noble,  unfettered  foul,  by  its  non-fovereign 
and  arbitrary  aft,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  antecedent 
to  any  degree  of  mental  aClion  and  exertion  command- 
eth  itfelf  into  a  bias  and  prepondcration  of  difpofition 
towards  tome  one  of  that  variety  of  objefts  which  are 
in  view,  rather  than  all  others. 

All  thefe  things  appear  to  me  neceffary  to  that  powr 
er  of /elf-motion,  J elf-determination,  which,  in  our  Au¬ 
thor's  view,  is  elfential  to  moral  agency,  virtue  and 
vice.  For  if  there  is  any  internal  bias  upon  the  mind, 
inclining  and  prevailingly  difpofmg  it  to  any  particular 
action  or  choice,  rather  than  its  oppolite  ;  or,  if  there 


is  any  thing  in  the  date,  circumdances,  fit  u  at  ion  or 
connexion  of  outward  objefts ,  from  whence  arifeth  a 
prevailing  tendency  or  prepondcration,  in  any  way,  or 
on  any  account,  to  one  certain,  particular  choice  of 
the  mind,  rather  than  another  ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  ma- 
nifed  that  either  this  internal  bias ,  or  the  external  cir- 
cmnftances  of  things,  concur  as  canfe  to  the  taking 


place  of  an  aft  of  will,  and  to  determine  it  to  be  as  it 
is  and  not  otherwife.  But  that  inch  a  connexion  of 
volition  with  any  antecedent  canfe ,  or  ground  of  its 
exiftence,  is  confident  with  that  liberty  and  freedom 


which  are  elfential  to  virtue  and  vice,  appears  to  me 
utterly  inconfident  with  the  whole  drift  of  our  Au¬ 
thor's  reafonings,  and  every  attempt  to  prove  the  irre- 
concilablenefs  of  moral  neceffity,  with  internal,  hu¬ 
man  liberty.  Particularly  doth  he  exprefs  himfelf  to 
this  purpole  in  p.  97.  His  words  are  thefe  :  If  ex- 


ternal  condraint  or  natural  neceffity  renders  a  per- 
cc  fori  incapable  of  fuch  commands  as  refpecl  ; material 
“  aftion  ;  moral  neceffity,  or  internal  condraint,  mud 
u  render  him  equally  incapable  of  fuch  commands  as 
refpeft  the  exercifes  of  the  mind ,  or  afts  of  volition.  ” 
But  whether  in  this  date  of  perfect  indifference, 
which  immediately  precedeth  the  free  choice  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  mind,  a  per fon  is  perceptive  and  confcious, 
or  utterly  unconfcious  and  impercipient,  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear  by  any  thing  our  Author  hath  particularly  and 


exprefsly 


no 
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exprefsly  laid  upon  the  fubjcff.  It  may,'  therefore 

e  proper  to  conhder  the  matter  more  attentively  in 
each  oi  thefe  views  ;  as  the  power  urged  by  Armenian 
rf,v.ncs  W1„  certainly  fall  under  the  J Z  2c" 

e>I  thefe  predicaments. 

.  l’  lt  wil1  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  into  the 
caule,  or  reafon,  of  voluntary  exertion,  upon  the  fun- 

pofition  that  man  is  perfectly  unconjcious  and  impcrci- 
ofhis  preCedi0g  the  choice  and  election 

I  o  common  underftandings  it  jnuft  appear  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  thing,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeft  im per¬ 
ceptivity  and  unconfcioufnefs,  fhould  become  aflive 
commons  and  percipient,  without  the  influence  and 
concurrence  of  any  external  caule.  That  fuch  an 
event  as  this  fliould  take  place,  is  as  utterly  inconceiv¬ 
able,  as  that  non-entity  fhould  bring  forth,  and  that 
an  intelligent,  perceptive  being-yea,  that  thoufands 
and  millions  of  fuch-fhould  fpring  immediately  out 
Or  not  ling  into  exiftence,  without  the  creative  power 
or  another,  and  the  influence  of  any  external  caufe. 
a  hat  perception  and  idea  fhould  arife  out  of  fomething 
which  is  as  far  from  them  as  matter  is  from  thought  • 
am.  this,  too,  without  the  concurrence  and  influence 
0t.  ra\y  c;)ten,a!  operation  and  caufe  ;  is  a  fuppofition 
winch  affronteth  common  fenfe,  teareth  up  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  our  reafonings,  and  is  as  full  ofabfurditv 
as  the  atheiftical  notion  of  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of 

atoms  concurring  to  the  formation  of  this  ftupenclous 
and  beautiful  fyftem. 

1  o  fuppofe  man  himfelf  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  bevin- 
ning  of  his  own  perception,  is  quite' as  extravagant  as 
to  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  beginning  of  his 
own  exiftence.  That  exertion  of  his  while  imperci- 
pient,  which  muft  be  the  productive  caufe  of  percep¬ 
tion,  would  be  quite  as  extraordinary,  as  the  exertion 
of  one  who  doth  not  exift  (however  abfurd  and  felf- 
repugnant  the  fuppofition)  in  order  to  bring  himfelf 
into  being  and  exiftence.  And  to  confider  man  as  the 

caufe 
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canfe  of  his  own  confcioufnefs  and  exertion— there 
being  neither  confcioufnefs  nor  exertion  in  him,  other- 
wife  than  as  a  fruit  of  the  operation  of  this  myfterious 
caufe — is  to  give  Inch  a  view  of  cauje ,  as  at  once  (trips 
it  of  every  thing  which  contains  in  it  a  reafon  for  the 
exigence,  or  taking  place,  of  any  effeCt — or  whereby 
it  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effeCt,  of  which 
it  aligned  as  the  ground,  reafon  or  caufe  :  and  there¬ 
fore  leaveth  the  1‘ubject  refpcCting  man's  firft  becoming 
perceptive,  animate  and  confcious,  as  to  any  ground 
or  reafon  of  fuch  an  event,  as  perfectly  in  the  dark  as 
if  no  reafon  had  been  pretended  to  be  affigned  for  it. 

To  fuppofe  that  man  (hould  be  t  he  cauje  of  his  own 
perception ,  by  Jome  exertions  of  his  own ,  is  to  make  the 
effect  anticipate  its  caufe,  and  gain  exiftence  without 
any  of  its  affiftance  and  influence.  For,  man,  in  this 
exertion  of  his  for  the  production  of  perception,  mult 
be  fuppofed  to  be  perceptive  and  confcious  ;  other- 
wife,  the  exertion,  whatever  it  may  produce  in  him, 
cannot  properly  be  called  his  exertion.  So,  likewife, 
a  man  mu  ft  be  Voluntary ,  in  that  exertion  of  his, 
whereby  he  produceth  his  own  volitions.  And,  if  fo, 
the  caufe  or  reafon,  itfelf,  which  is  adduced  for  the 
folution  of  one  difficulty,  bringeth  another  as  great 
along  with  it  ;  and  will  do  fo  in  infinitum  :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  caufe,  or  reafon,  which  doth  not  at  all  affift 
us  in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  or  anfwer  any  purpofe 
in  reafoning  and  argumentation. 

2.  It  is  queftionable,  whether  the  difficulty  refpec- 
ting  man  s  being  the  caufe  of  his  own  voluntary  exer¬ 
tions,  would  be  in  any  meafure  removed  by  fuppofing 
him  to  have  idea  or  object  in  view,  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  fuch  exertion.  The  Ex — r  conftantly  fuppof- 
eth  that  men  are  the  defigning  caufies  of  thofe  inward 
ads  wherein  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  confifteth . 
(See  p.  67.  82.)  If,  immediately  antecedent  to  any 
voluntaiy  exertion,  we  are  to  confider  man  aS  having 
idea  and  oojeCl  in  view  ;  we  are  to  conceive  him  as 
contemplating,  with  a  perfect  indifferency,  that  variety 
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of  objects  which  furround  him,  and  prefent  themfelvpc 

to  his  view;  having  not  the  leaft  degree  of 

ioi  one,  more  than  another,  until,  by  a  certain  noble 
iovereignty  of  his  own,  he  determines  himfetf  into  a 
preponderating  bias,  or  inclination  of  mind,  to  one 
certain  object,  rather  than  another.  Here  the  fuppo- 
iition  under  confideration  prefenteth  to  our  view  a 
more  philo/ophic  kind  of  animal  than  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  our  world  ;  or,  even  *hr  any  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  God  l  And  yet  this  is  the  ftate,  thefe  the  cir. 
cumflances,  it  is  neceffary  for  man  to  be  in,  immedi¬ 
ately  antecedent  to  any  mental  inclination,  or  volun- 
taiy  exertion  ;  in  order  that  fuch  inclination  and  ex- 

ci  lion  may  have  moral  quality — virtue  or  vice _ - 

predicated  of  it.  • 

Upon  the  fuppofxfion  that  fuch  an  indifference -as 
tin-,  is  eifential  to  the  morality  ofadion,  and  necelfarv 
immediately  to  precede  the  choice  of  the  mind,  in  order1 
t  hat  fuch  choice  may  be  free  ;  I  delire  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  may  be  obferved. 

i.  ouch  an  indifferency,  or  iiberty  to  either  fide,  as 
implieth  a  freedom  from  all  propenfity— all  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  or  bias,  whereby  it  becomes  more 
certain,  or  probable,  from  any  confideration  whatever, 
f  at  choice,  or  volition,  will  terminate  upon  one  olx- 
jct'.:,  than  another  ;  is  utterly  iuconfiflent  with  all  ideas 
of  any  depravity  in  human  nature  in  its  prefent  fallen 
Irate,  or  any  dijadvantage  mankind  arc  laid  under  by 
our  original  fin  and  fall.  *  In  p.  toy  of  his  book,  our 
Author  {peaks  of  an  impotency  derived  to  mankind 
from  Adam,  in  fuch  terms  as  would  naturally  lead  his 

readers 

*  t>r-  Whitby,  on  the  five  points,  (p.  362,  303.  eait.  It.)  alloweth  that  it  may 
be  confident  with  a  Hate  ot  trial  and  freedom,  for  it  to  become  exceeding  difficult 
ior  men  to  do  good,  and  for  men  to  have  a  jlrong  bent,  and  powerful  inclination* 
to  what  is  evil.  And  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  feripture  dotlrivs,  &c.  (edit.  II.)  tells 
ns,  (p.  228.)  “  That  we  are  very  aft,  m  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  de- 
“  ceived  and  drawn  into  fin  by  bouiiy  appetites  ;  that  when  once  we  are  under 
“  l'llc  government  of  thefe  appetites,  it  is  at  kafe  txceeding  difficult*  if  not  im* 

“  practicable,  to  recover  ourfelves  by  the  mere  force  of  real'on  ;  and,  confe- 
“  qnently,  tliat  we  hand  in  need  of  the  Ufe-giving  Spirit How  far  thefe  fen- 
timents  are  confident  with  that  power  ot  jilj-dtiennirtaticn  in  lilted  on  by  our 
Author,  and  fo  repeatedly  urged  by  thefe  gentlemen  theml'elvos,  I  leave  to  the 
reader  to  judge. 
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readers  to  Imagine  that  he  conceived  we  were  fubjeft- 
ed  to  certain  dif advantages ,  by  the  defection  of  our  firft 
parents  from  God.  And  in  p.  61.  62.  he  admitteth 
that  fuch  a  (late  of  will  may  be  required  of  us,  as  is 
forever  irripoflible  ;  but  fuppofeth  that  this  can  be  only 
on  fuppofition  of  a  power  once  given,  but  loft*  From 
fuch  like  paffages  and  expreffions,  his  readers  would 
be  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  the  Ex — r  himfelf  is 
of  opinion  that  mankind  are  laid  under  fome  difadvan- 
fcages,  and  are  under  fome  obftruftions  in  the  way  of 
attaining  that  perfection  and  holinefs  which  is  required 
amd  demanded  of  them  3  and  are  under  fome  prevail¬ 
ing  bias  or  tendency^  either  internal  or  external,  to 
that  fin  and  wickednefs  which  is  their  utter  ruin.  But, 
this  notwithstanding,  he  iniifteth  that  fuch  a  power  of 
felf-determination  as  implieth  a  freedom  to  either  fide , 
is  elfential  to  that  liberty  which  is  neceftary  to  the 
morality  of  aftion.  To  me  this  appeareth  inconfift- 
ent  ;  and  to  include  a  conceffion  that  we  may  be  under 
moral  obligation  to  perform  fomething  to  which  we 
nave  not  the  freedom  in  queftion,  and  to  which  we 
iiave  not  a  po  wer  of  felf-determination.  If  it  is  eflen- 
dal  to  the  ideas  of  moral  aftion,  that  man  be  poflefted 
of  fuch  a  power  of  felf-determination  as  implieth  a 
freedom  from  all  bias  or  preponderation,  either  inter¬ 
nal  or  external  ;  the  confequence  is  unavoidable, 
3ither  that  mankind,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  are  not 
moral  agents  ;  or,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  con¬ 
ceived,  by  gloomy  minds,  of  the  prefent  lapfed ,  degen - 
°rate  ftate  of  human  nature,  mankind  do  in  faft  poffefs 
ill  that  perfection  and  dignity  of  nature  with  which 
Adam  was  endowed  in  his  original  ftate  ;  and  are  no 
farther  the  fubjefts  of  either  praife  or  blame,  than  they 
aft  from  the  fame  generous  fovereignty  and  noble  indifi* 
rerency  with -which  it  is  fuppoled  he  Was  originally 
created  and  endowed. 

2.  Such  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  men,  as 
implieth  an  entire  indifferency  of  will  and  affeftion, 
md  a  freedom  from  all  internal  bias  and  inclination, 

P  and- 
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and  all  preponderate  or  tendency  arifing  from  out. 
ward  cu-cmnlW*.  (taa.ion  or  objc«s,  i'  Z  ““i 

tho'idr  ‘'fT  c  ‘Tf  >  ls  al'»g«lier  inconfiflent  with 
e  idea  of  a  firmer  s  being  ever  abandoned  of  God  and 

given  overt*  the  commiffion  of  (in.  k  hath  been 
general  opinion  of  Proteftant  Divines,  that  burners  are~ 
fometimes,  ,n  fuck  a  fenfe  abandoned  of  God  and 
given  over  to  finning,  as  implieth  a  ftrong,  prevailing 
tendency  in  the  ftate  and  eircumftances  oPf  t2 
.itner  internal  or  external,  or  both,  to  that  moral  evil 
f!.ld  W!tJ^dnefs  which  is  exceedingly  provoking  to 
1,™’  and  ™hlc.h  draweth  down  his  difpleafnre  upon 
hem.  -nd  tms  opinion  is  fufficiently  authorized  by 
the  Apoftle  Paul,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  When 
ne  had  been  giving  the  character  of  the  heathen  world 
mm  mentioning  their  proneneis  to  idolatry,  whereby 
:  ey  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God 
uito  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  he  fa  vs ? 
(ver.  ij.)  therefore,  aljo God  gave  them  up  to  In¬ 
ch  annejs  through  the  tufts  of  their  own  hearts ,  And 
(ver.  26.)  For  this  canje  God  gave  them  up  to  vile  au 
jefuons-.  And  even  the  Ex— r  himfelf,  though,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  m  direft  oppofition  to  the  leading  fen- 
uments  of  Ins  whole  book,  yet  appears,  by  fome  thing:* 
hud  m  it  to  be  of  the  fame  opinion.-  In  p.  107,  he 
.peaks  offinners  being  abandoned  and  given  up  of  God; 
and  formeth  an  argument  upon  it,  and  draws  a  conclu- 
hon  from  it,  as  he  imagineth,  in  favour  of  a  power  of 
il*  r  determination  in  men.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  our  Author  can  intend  by  the  expreffion  of  finners 
being  abandoned  and  given  up  of  God,  ffiort  of  a  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  ftate  of  things,  either  internal  or 
external,  to  that  fin  which  is  their  ruin— fome  fuch 
tendency  as  is  utterly  ineonfiftent  with  a  freedom  to- 
either  fide.  And  it  is  very  manifeft  that  this  is  the 
ienfe  m  which  he  ufeth  the.  phrafe,  by  the  argument 
which -he  foundeth  upon  it,  in  order  to  eftabliffi  his 
own  fentiment  a  fentiment  direftly  repugnant  to  it, 
and  moft  perfectly  ineonfiftent  with  it.  For  as  far  as 
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any  of  the  determinations  of  the  mind  take  place  under 
fach  an  influence  as  mud  certainly  be  implied  in  the 
expreflions  of  being  abandoned,  and  given  up  of  God,  (if 
they  have  any  meaning)  they  cannot  be  Jelf- originated 
and  f elf  moved  ;  and,  therefore,  in  our  Author’s  fenfe 
of  freedom,  cannot  be  free.  If  perfons  being  aban¬ 
doned  and  given  up  of  God  doth  not  import  any  pre¬ 
vailing  tendency  and  preponderation,  in  tire  date  and 
circumdances  of  things,  to  vice  and  wickednefs,  rather 
than  to  virtue  and  holinefs  ;  certainly  no  weight  can 
be  laid  upon  the  fuppofition  that  jfinners  are  fometimes 
abandoned  and  given  up  of  God,  as  an  argument  to 
prove  that  a  power  of J elf  determination^  and  a  freedom 
to  either  fide ,  is  a  privilege  of  which  they  had  been 
heretofore  po fielded  :  if  it  doth  import  fuch  a  prevail¬ 
ing  tendency  and  preponderation,  &c.  then  furely  that 
liberty,  which  . is  eiTential  to  the  morality  of  addons,  is 
confident  with  a  prevailing  tendency  in  the  date  and 
circumdances  of  things,  either  external  or  internal,  or 
both,  to  thofe  addons  and  determinations  which  are 
denominated  morally  eviL 

-  To  fpeak  of  linners  being  abandoned  and  given  up 
of  God,  without  importing  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
iuch  choice  and  addons  as  are  morally  evil,  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  thofe  which  are  morally  virtuous  and  good  ; 
is  to  talk  unintelligibly  and  without  meaning.  To 
fpeak  of  a  power  of  felf-motion,  felf-determination,  as 
fomething  which  is  confident  with  a  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  in  things  to  one  prrticular  event  in  didinddon 
from  all  others,  and  in  oppofition  to  them,  is  to  ufe 
terms  in  a  manner  equally  unmeaning  and  unintelligi¬ 
ble.,  Either,  therefore,  there  can  no  fuch  thing  in 
nature  take  place,  refpeddng  any  man,  as  may,  with 
the  lead  appearance  of  propriety,  be  termed  his  being 
abandoned  and  given  up  of  God  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  liberty  which  confldeth  in  a  freedom  to  cither 
fide  a  freedom  from  all  preponderating  tendency  and 
bias,  in  the  date  and  circumdances  of  tilings,  to  one 
particular  choice  and  addon,  rather  than  another— 
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cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  eiTential  to  moral 
agency,  virtue  and  vice.  * 

f,kith’  tjft  finners  being  abandoned  and 
given  up  of  God,  impheth  that  they  once  had  a  moral 
power  to  turn  and  live.  In  order  that  the  perfpicuity 
and  pertinency  of  this  argument  might  appear,  ?it  was 
incumbent,  I  think,  on  our  Author,  to  determine  whe- 
ther  finners  are  criminal  or  blameworthy  for  not  re¬ 
turning  .unto  God,  after  they  are  abandoned ,  &c.  If 
ley  are  not ,  their  being  abandoned  lays  no  foundation 

mcrMfe  “SUilt  a"d  wick«lneft,  nor  at  all  Z 
ferreth  any  probability  of  it  ;  but  the  contrary  ;  and 

we  muft  wait  for  farther  explanation,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  meaning  of  the  expreifion.  If  they  are 
criminal  and  blameworthy  for  not  turning  unto  God 
f  arf  ab™doned  and  given  up  of  him  ;  then,  by 

our  Author  S  own  conceffion,  moral  inability  is  not  in- 

confiftent  with  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  defert 
of  praife  and  blame. 

It  is  very  manifeft,  that  the  phrafe  of  being  abandoned 
given  up  of  God,  as  it  hath  been  commonly  ufed  by 
Divines,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  fome  degree  of 
necejfity  of  fome  kind  or  other,  of  the  commiffion  of 
lm  j  and,  therefore,  the  confideration,  that  any  adtion, 
or  exercife  of  the  human  will,  is  the  fruit  and  confer 
quence  of  fuch  neceflity,  by  no  means  deftroyeth  the 
moral  quality  of  it  ;  nor  is  it  confiftent  with  its  being 
morally  evil  and  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  now  proper  more  particularly  to  in¬ 
quire,  whether  our  having  idea  or  objedt  in  view ,  while 
yet  in  aftate  0f  perfedt  indifference  of  will,  and  with¬ 
out  all  degrees  of  bias  and  inclination  of  mind,  is  a  fup- 
pofition  which  would  make  it  at  all  more  conceivable 
or  iuppofable  that  we  fhould  originate  our  own  incli¬ 
nations  and  voluntary  exertions,  than  if  we  were,  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  exercifes  of  our  will,  in  a 
ate  of  peifedt  imperceptivity  ;  as  unconfcious  as  the  ' 
,air  we  breathe,  or  the  earth  we  walk  on.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  (hat,  by  the  fuppofitipn,  this  view  of 
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objeCt  hath  not  the  leaft  tendency  in  it  to  determine 
the  will,  or  excite  or  engage  the  affeCtion.  Such  A 
tendency  as  this,  in  that  intellectual  view  of  objeCt 
which  is  utterly  without  affeCtion,  is  as  inconfiltenfc 
with  a  power  of  felf-motion,  felf-determination,  in 
men,  as  that  very  doCtrine  of  necelfity  which  is  fo  ob¬ 
noxious  to  our  Author.  Such  a  tendency  would  im¬ 
ply,  that  volition  arifeth,  at  leaft  in  part,  from  iome 
external  influence  ;  and  would  infer  a  degree  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  fome  antecedent,  extrinfic  caufe  ;  and, 
therefore,  a  certain  degree  of  neceffity  of  its  exiftence  : 
both  which  are  perfectly  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  that 
fovereignty  over  our  own  wills,  which  mull  certainly 
be  implied  in  a  power  of 'felf-motion,  jelf -determination. 
For  any  one  to  urge  mere  idea,  or  view  of  objeCt,  in 
which  mankind  are  perfectly  paffivo,  as  a  reafon  by 
which  to  account  for  a  power  of  felf-motion  and  felf- 
determination  in  men,  is  at  once  to  confute  himfelf, 
and  give  up  his  own  argument  ;  as  it  placeththe  caufe 
of  the  determination  of  volition  in  fomething  extrinfic 
of  the  will  itfelf ;  connecting  it  with  fomething  where¬ 
in  man  is  acknowledged  to  be  entirely  paffive.  The 
very  attempt,  indeed,  of  any  perfon  of  tliefe  princi¬ 
ples,  to  give  a  reafon  for  human  volition,  at  once  con¬ 
futed!  his  own  fentiments  ;  as  it  implieth,  that  volition 
js  an  effedt  which  ftandeth  in  need  of  a  caufe  to  be  the 
ground  and  fupport  of  its  exiftence,  equally  with  other 
dependent  and  created  things. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  mere  intellectual  perception 
of  objeCt  is  entirely  diftinCt  from  the  exertion  of  the 
power  in  queltion  :  yea,  and  that  the  mind  often 
choofeth,  and  exerteth  this  Jelf  motive  power  in  direCl 
oppofition  to  that  propriety,  that  fitnefs  and  luitable- 
pefs  in  objects,  which  are  apprehended  by  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  underftanding.  *  (See  p.  iy,  16.  niarg.) 

And 

*  As  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  liberty  in  queftion,  our  Author  quoteth  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  his  fourth  reply  to  Leibnitz,  where  he  faith,  that  “  Intelligent  being* 

are  agents  ;  not  pajfive  in  being  moved  by  motives ,  as  a  balance  is  by  weights  ? 
“  but  they  have  aftive  powers-,  and  do  move  rhemfelves ,  fometimes  upon  the  view 
*!  otjlrong  motive?)  lbrqotimes  upon  'weak  ones,  and  fometimes  where  things  are 
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the  teiyn:ar?:3e:r"„a,itefitr,rs  iu  !!'inRs’ which 

wU.  can  no  morfbe  a  ^ulfont^ToZlL  £ 

if  'he  W«  of  propriety  did  not  eaift 

-  c.on  hioald  a  me  lnllautaneoufly  and  imtnpHia^i 

"'any  ex0."^’  7“““, °^tio1 

or  aiy  extrinfic  cauie,  as  that  it  Hiould  take  nlare  in  , 

m,„d  which  hath  idea  and  object  in  view,  whhonVthe 
concurrence  and  influence  of  any  fuel,  caufc. 

itfhould  be  faid,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  bn 

man  voht  take  place  in  the  ^ e  ma';',V‘“a“; 

m.«bIeTftlb'|CTCi,!.eit0do  (were  “y  thing 

polfible)  which  fhould  hart  into  life  and  beino-  imme- 

oflnvexf  °f n°n’rXlft?1Ce’  without  the  concurrence 

and  nnSS1  ""  5  but  that  Man’  who  »  created  ■ 
and  upheld  every  moment  by  the  mighty  power  of 

God,  is  the  proper  author  and  cauie  of  his  own  voii- 

ns.  ’  1  uch  a  ^uppofition  would  not  at  all  relieve  the 
opimon  of  a  power  of  felf-motion,  Iblf-determination! 

11  °m  the  difficulties  which  embarrafs  it  ;  nor  would  it 

^hfolutely  indtfFt'i'et >1?  J j-j  whirli  Jittw  r  ^ 

“  u&y  though  two  or  more  ^  tllere  maY  be  very  good  rea/on  to 

which  obfervation  of  the  Do *tor'  Mr  Yep*  bf  •a^I1ute,y  '"different.”  To 
“  muil  a! jfp  be  confide^  ilIS  flfth  PV"  replictli :  “  It 

“  mind,  as  weights  do  upon  a  balance  •*  butVhP  f?0tlT  do.not  aB  UP°«  the 
virtue  of  the  motives*  ^  afli  b-V 

!■  tend,  as  the  Author  does  here,  that  the  rrind  nVfrf  >„nf ,  there‘°fe  to  P'<* 

“  to  ftrong  ones,  and  even  that  it  w,  U S  Tak  mouves 

::  Sssr  tg&tSi  “V” 

..  ,  •  ,  .  ^iiv'ieat),  in  nutn,  tne  motives  coniDrehend  tk*  v;/v,  r.  -  1 

“  which  the  mind  can  have  to  act  voluntarily  •  Mr  f/pojtions 

fT  -«  *wA  iJff'rJ  as  the  fbhtTx  ia 

it,  it  cT*d;a,on :  for  if  the  n'h>d  *>“  pz™,  4’;,, 
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in  the  lead  afTift  us  in  forming  any  ideas  and  concept 
titans  of  the  power  in  queftion,  its  properties,  or  the 
law  and  manner  of  its  operation. 

If  man  is  the  author  and  caute  of  his  own  volitions- 

\  •>  ' 

it  is  unqueftionable  that  he  muft,  in  lame  way,  exert 
himfelf  in  order  to  produce  them <  Canje  always  takes 
place  and  is  exerted  previous  to  the  exiflcnce  of  its 
effefL  If  man  is  the  cauje  of  his  own  a 61s  of  will,  he 
mull  exercife  forne  power  in  order  to  produce  thefe 
acts.  That  which  doth  nothing - — exert eth  nothing  in 
order  to \  an  ejj'ed,  and  fo,  of  courfe,  antecedent  to  the 
effect — hath  nothing  in  it  of  that  relation  which  we 
mean  to  exprefs  by  the  word  cauje  ;  and  is  ftript  of 
every  thing  whereby  it  is  fitted  for  being  the  reajon  of 
an  event.  If  man,  therefore,  is  the  cauje  of  his  own 
volitions,  he  mull  be  fo  by  Jome  exertio?i .  To  repre¬ 
fen  t  him  to  be  the  cauje  of  his  own  alts  of  will,  other- 
Wife  than  by  any  exertion,  is  to  bring  into  view  a  cauje 
of  fuch  a  fingular  and  peculiar  nature,  as  containeth  in 
it  no  manner  of  reafon  for  the  exillence  of  its  effelh 
Efman  is  the  caije  of  his  own  volitions,  by  Jome  exer¬ 
tion  of  his  own  ;  it  mull  be  an  exertion  which  is  either 
voluntary ,  or  involuntary .  If  the  exertion,  by  which 
nan  is  the  cauje  of  his  own  alls  of  will,  is  voluntary  ; 
lien  this  exertion  itlelf  is  an  ad  of  the  will ; — there 
3eing  no  juft  ground  of  any  diftinllion  between  an  ad 
J  the  wilf  and  voluntary  exertion .  And,  confequently,, 
;his  exertion  of  man,  whereby  he  is  the  caufe  of  his 
>wn  alls  of  will,  is  itfelf  the  very  effeft,  of  which  we 
tre  endeavouring  to  explore  the  caufe,  in  man.  To 
ay  that  man,  by  his  own  free,  voluntary  exertionsy 
>roduceth  and  is  the  caufe  of  his  own  alls  of  will — - 
ree,  voluntary  exertions — makes  not  the  leaf!  advances 
oward  a  folution  of  the  queftion,  u  What  is  the  cauje 
>f  an  aft  or  exertion  of  the  will  ?”  nor  at  all  affifteth 
is  in  exploring  it.  To  fuppofe  this  exertion  of  men, 
thereby  they  beget  and  produce  their  own  volitions, 
o  be  involuntary ,  and  to  have  no  exercife  of  will  in  it* 
vould  be  attended  with  feveral  difficulties.  For, 
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I-  Such  an  exertion  as  this  muft  imply  fome  facultv 
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caufe  of  an  event,  the  whole  influence  of  which  (all  the 
influence  which  it  is,  by  the  nature  of  it,  fitted  to  have") 
is  utterly  refitted  by  the  event.  And  what  powers 
there  are,  in  human  nature,  for  any  to  exert,  befide 
thoie  of  undemanding  and  will,  we  muft  wait  to  be 
informed  by  fuch  as  urge,  that  all  the  afts  of  our  wills 
ai  e  the  eitefts  of  our  own  exertions. 

2.  1  o  luppofe  that  fome  human  exertion,  which  is 

ithout  volition  and  properly  diftinft  from  it,  is  yeti 
the  caufe  of  acts  of  will  in  us  ;  is  to  fuppofe  volition 
to  be  not  only  connected  with  fome  antecedent  caufe, 
but  tnat  Inch  an  one  as  is  entirely  involuntary ,  and 
therefore  necefary ,  with  all  that  neceffity  which  can 
be  predicated  of  any  mere  natural  effeft.  This  is  at 
once  inconfiftent  with  all  the  ideas  of  liberty  given  by 
our  Author,  and  utterly  fubverfive  of  a  power  of  felf- 
motion,  felf-determination* 

3-  If  volition  is  an  effeft  of  fuch  human  exertion  as 
is  without  volition ,  it  muft,  of  confequence,  be  an  ex¬ 
ertion  in  which  man  is  not  an  agent.  .  How  any  man 
fhould  exeit  himfelf  and  be  an  agent  in  any  thing 
wherein  he  hath  no  exercife  of  will  and  voluntary 
choice,  is  quite  inconceivable.  Nor  is  it  lefs  difficult 
to  give  a  reafon  why  fuch  an  exertion  fhould  be  attri¬ 
buted  unto  him  as  his  own  ad.  If  the  exertion,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  an  aft  of  will  in  man,  is  without  any  aft 
or  agency  of  man's  will  in  it ;  it  muft,  of  confequence, 
be  an  exertion  in  which  man  is  entirely  and  perfectly 
paflive  ;  and,  therefore,  an  exertion  which  can,  with 
no  propriety,  be  termed  our  action.  And  if  it  is  a 
caufe ,  in  the  exercile  and  operation  of  which  man  is 
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paffive  and  involuntary  ;  it  may  as  well  be  external  as 
internal ,  as  to  any  advantage  mankind  can  ever  reap 
from  it,  or  any  improvement  it  makes  in  liberty,  by 
removing  it  farther  from  necellity. 

If  the  power,  which  mankind  are  fuppofed  to  have 
over  their  own  wills,  and  to  produce  adts  and  exertions 
of  will  in  thfcmfelves,  hath  no  degree  of  choice,  pre¬ 
ference  or  volition  in  it  ;  it  may  be  that  it  never  will 
beget,  or  produce,  choice.  And  a  man  may  exercife 
his  fovereignty  over  his  own  will,  to  as  little  purpofe 
as  a  poor  beggar,  covered  with  rags,  exerts  his  fove- 
reign  authority  over  kingdoms  and  realms,  which  his 
fick,  difordered  brain  hath  made  him  imagine  are  fub- 
je<ft  to  his  foie  command  and  arbitrary  will*  That 
mud  furely  be  a  very  miferable  and  impotent  fort  of  a 
power  over  the  will,  which,  in  its  utnaoft  ftrength  of 
exertion,  will  never  produce  the  leaft  degree  of  voli¬ 
tion,  or  choice — -volition  and  choice  being,  neverthe- 
lefs,  under  fome  other  and  more  effectual  law  of 
operation*  And  yet  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  this 
fovereign  power  over  the  will  fliould  never  bring  the 
leaf:  degree  of  volition  or  choice  into  exiftence  ;  be- 
caufe,  by  the  fuppofition,  it  is  never  exerted  with  any 
fuch  defign  and  choice ,  or  put  forth  for  any  fuch  purpofe . 

It  is  altogether  inconceivable  how  that  power  of  will 
fliould,  in  any  wife,  account  for  the  taking  place  of 
choice ,  and  volition,  which  hath  no  greater  tendency 
to  fuch  an  event  than  to  its  contrary,  even  in  the  tit- 
moft  ftrength  of  its  exertion  ;  and  which,  indeed,  doth 
not  prefer  choice,  or  tend  to  it  more  than  to  its  oppa- 
fite. 

Whoever  fpeaketh  of  a  felf-originating  motion  In 
the  mind  ot  man,  or  of  an  exercife  of  will  begun  by 
itfelf,  conveys  no  manner  of  idea  beyond  that  of  the 
bare  exercife  of  volition  and  motion.  There  is  fome- 
thing,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  repelling  every 
idea  ot  any  thing  farther  in  men,  and  refilling  every 
conception  of  it :  the  very  idea  (if  I  may  fo  call  it) 
of  a  power  of  felf-motion,  felf-determination,  in  vari-  * 
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numr^u  tlefh'°ying  itself,  every  way  militating  againft 

Itleil  *nd  Its  °wn  exiftence,  and  entirely  fliuttinsr  itfelf 
out  of  the  world.  ° 

Nothing  farther,  it  appears  to  me,  can  be  faid,  to 
define  this  felf-determinating  power  of  the  will,  than 
fc.Kit  the  nature  and  quality  of  volition  is  to  be  deter - 
vimed  by  fomething  which  is  to  be  found  in  volition 
itleil  and  belonging  to  it  :  juft  as  we  fay,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  difpofition  of  equal  lines  determines  or  conftitutes 
a  lquare  ;  and  equal  diftance  from  a  centre,  a  circle. 
In  mcha  fenfe  as  this,  both  a  lquare  and  a  circle  are 
determined  by  themfelves  j  i.  e.  Jeif  determined.  If 
.  .this  is  what  Gentlemen  mean  by  a  felf-determinino- 
power,  they  will,  probably,  have  no  one  to  contend 
with  them.  If  they  intend  any  thing  farther,  it  muft 
be  fomething,  of  which  no  diftindt,  determinate  idea 
can  be  formed  and  which,  indeed,  the  very  fuppoli- 
tion  of  its  being  would  Unit  out  of  exiftence." 

That  a£ts‘  of  will  fhould  be  connefted,  in  their  exift- 
ence,  with  fome  antecedent  and  extrinfic  caufe,  and 
the  agent  be  efteemed  virtuous,  or  vicious,  for  exer- 
e-iles  of  will  which  take  place  in  fuch  a  connexion  •  is 

1  5n;iment’  which,  in  our  Author’s  opinion,  is  embar- 
ralfed  with  infuperable  difficulties.  The  Ex— r  fuu- 
pofeth,  that  if  it  might  be  admitted  that  men  are  the 
voluntary^  dejigmng  caitje  of  thofe  inward  acts  wherein 
the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  conflfts,  this  would' unravel 
tne  myfterv ,  and  io’ive  the  whole  difficulty.  (See  p.  67 . \ 
This,  however,  would  be*  at  belt,  but  running  into 
one' difficulty,  in  order  to  avoid  another.  It  is  here 
conceded,  that  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  confifteth 
in  the  inwat  d  aus  of  men  :  that  is,  as  our  Author 
doubtlefs  meaneth,  their  volitions.  But  there  can  be 
no  moral  quality,  either  virtue  or  vice,  in  the  voli¬ 
tions  of  men,  unlefsthey  themfelves  are  the  voluntary, 
deligning  caufes  of  them.  This  is  our  Author’s  argu¬ 
ment  ;  than  which,  a  more  extraordinary,  I  prefume, 
is  no  where  to  be  found. 

vv  ill  our  Author  inffft,  that  none  of  our  inward  acts 
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are  either  virtuous,  or  vicious,  unleis  they  are  the 
efforts  of  our  own  voluntary  defign  f  If  it  is  indeed  lo, 
the  confequence  is  unavoidable,  that  the  iirft  in  the 
feries — that  inward  adt  which  alone,  on  his  principles, 
is  felf-originated,  felf-determined— can  have  no  moral 
quality  predicated  of  it  :  for  this,  it  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  not  the  effort  of  our  own  voluntary  defign. 

In  order  that  any  thing  may  be  either  virtuous  or 
Vicious,  upon  our  Author's  principles,  it  is  neceflary 
that  it  thould  be  the  effeCt  of  our  own  voluntary  de¬ 
fign.  Whatever,  therefore,  is  felf-originated,  and 
doth  not  arife  out  of  fuch  a  caufe,  cannot  have  virtue 
orvicepredicatedof  .it.  Confequently,  that  exercife 
which  is  original,  and  firft  in  the  feries,  felf-determin* 
ed  and  felf-moved,  being  not  the  effort  of  voluntary 
defign,  nor  connected  with  it,  is  utterly  without  vir¬ 
tue  ;  and  as  perfectly  free  from  all  taint,  or  ftain,  of 
vice. 

And  yet,  upon  our  Author’s  principles,  It  is  eflential 
to  the  very  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  that  the  volitions 
of  agents  fhould  be  utterly  unconnected  with  all  ante¬ 
cedent  caufe.  Therefore  thofe  volitions,  which  are 
the  efforts  of  our  own  free,  voluntary  defign,  being,  in 
their  nature,  connected  with  fome  antecedent  caufe, 
are  confequently  deftitute  of  all  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice. 

Nor  are  thefe  the  only  ways  in  which  our  Author's 
fentjments  are  inconfiftent  with  the  very  being  either 
of  virtue  or  vice.  For  it  is  a  favourite  lentiment  of 
his,  that  there  is  no  more  in  the  effeCt,  than  in  its 
caufe.  He  fays  (p.  58.)  u  There  is  no  evading  the 
cc  confequence,  indeed,  that  the  whole  guilt  of  men’s 

evil  difpofitions  is  chargeable  on  God,  not  them- 
<u  felves,  or  on  blind  neceffity  and  fatality,  if  the 
iC  things  Mr.  Edwards  advanceth  be  true.” — Meaning, 
doubtlefs,  what  he  advanceth  in  proof  of  an  eftablifh- 
ed,  unfailing  connexion  between  all  events  A>r  effects, 
and  fome  antecedent  caufe.  Thofe  volitions,  there¬ 
fore,  which  are  the  efforts  of  our  own  voluntary  de~ 
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pSiicTJ'fl'e 'f  S^rf”’  haVC  eitl,er  Vir*“  °r 

«  “ufce>’\bCinS  n°  TrC  in’  the  effe^  than  in  ft, 

r^culous  to  fpeak  0f  thofe  volitions  which  arc  “£ 
cifefts  of  f„ch  a„  aft  of  the  will  as  doth  not  arife  out 
°f  a firmer ■voluntary  defign  (It  being  itfelf  jM  and 

o>igzna  m  the  feries)  as  having  moral  quality  in  it  or 

bemg  capable  of  virtue  or  vice  The  \lf-Zved  'fof 

of  will,  i.  neither  virtuouf  Z vt££ 
becaufe  it  is  not  the  fruit  or  effea  of  our  own  voiun- 

frlvo  Tt'  ,1‘r  Wh!ch  is  thc  'fca  of  ow  »"?>>"/, 

lta7  ae^‘gnf  cannot  be  virtuous  or  vicious 
lor  this  real  on,  via,  That  there  was  no  virtue  Tor 
Vtce  in  its  caufe.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  nothing 
can  be  more,  irrational,  inconfiftent  and  abfurd,  than 
to  liippole  that-  there  can  he  any  l’uch  thing,  in  the 

Z/evt  %T,me-n  t0,  exprefs  by  the  tdSs  virtue 

the  reof  °r,glnaI  V0l,Untary  de%b  Which  is 
the  caije  of  our  own  inward  afts,  pannot  be,  itfelf 

vicious,  for  this  obvious  reafon,  viz.  That  it  doth 

not  anle  out  of  a  vicious  caufe .  Thofe  inward  aft s 

wnich  are  the  effhtts  of  our  own  voluntary  defign’ 

cannot  be  vicious,  for  two  reafons  :  The  firft  is  that 

they  are  effed. r-— not  felf-originated,  felf-moved  •  the 

^econd  is,  that  (there  being  no  more  in  the  effe&  than 

in  its  caufe)  they  did  npt  arife  out  of  a  vicious  caufe. 

,  J  , “s  dot.h  Jt  ^PPear,  that  the  idea  of  felf-motion, 
ielf-detei  mination,  that  is,  a  motion  originated  by 
itlelf,  and  by  its  own  caufal  influence  brought,  into 
exigence,  is.  ‘in  itfelf  as  evidently  and  clearly  a 
contradiction,  as  that  two  and  two  fliould  make  five  ” 
pr  any  other  the  mpft  abfurd  and  contradiCtoryfuppo- 
ution  tnat  can  be  named.  And  therefore,  though 
hal  enged  info  high  a  tone,  by  fo  great  a  man  as  Dr. 

^  laiue,  we  ihall  not  be  ii.  afhamed”  utterlv  to  deny 
-  *at  tlierc  is,  or  ever  was,  or  can  be,  any  luch  thine  ■ 
or  that  any  man  ever  had  an  idea  of  it.  And'  here, 
it  l  might  be  allowed,  I  would  tranferibe  a  lbntence 

from 
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from  the  Doftor,  and  apply  it  to  the  prefent  cafe. 
Ts  words  are  thefe,  “  A  man  of  any  confiderable 
4  modefty  would  be  almoft  tempted  rather  to  doubt 
4  the  truth  of  his  faculties,  than  to  take  upon  him  tc> 

4  aflert  one  fucli  intolerable  abfurdity,  merely  for 
*  avoiding  another.”  (ed.  8.  p.  85.) 

From  fuch  a  defcription  and  reprefentation  of  thole 
nternal  exercifes  and  motions  which  are,  alone,  in  the 
enfe  of  thefe  Gentlemen,  the  fubjefts  of  moral  defert  : 
—That  they  muft  be  the  fruit  and  efeti  of  our  own 
/oluntary  defign  ;  yet  J elf -originated,  felf -moved  : 
rhat,  in  order  to  their  being  denominated  morally 
5vil,  they  muft  arife  out  of  an  evil  caufe ,  and  be  the 
?ffeds  of  it  ;  and  yet,  in  order  to  their  being  denomi¬ 
nated  morally  evil,  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  that  they 
hould  be  utterly  unconnected  'with  any  extrinfic ,  ante- 
edent  caufe  .'—That  their  moral  evil  doth  not  confift 
n  the  nature  of  them,  but  their  caufe  ;  and  yet  that 
hey  have  nothing  befide  their  nature  predicable  of 
hem  5  out  of  themfelves,  and  diftinguiihable  from 
heir  peculiar  nature ,  they  having  no  caufe  /—And, 
inally,  .that  if  they  are  not  cattfed  by  our  own  volun- 
:ary  defign,  they  cannot  be  juftly  chargeable  with  mo- 
*al  evil  ;  and  yet  if  they  are  caufed  by  any  thing  out  of 
■hemlelves,  they  can,  for  that  very  reajon ,  have  no 
Tioral  evil  predicated  of  them  I  fay,  from  fuch  del- 
:riptions  and  definitions,  as  thefe,  of  thofe  kinds  of 
'xercifes  and  motions  whrch  alone  are  capable  of  mo- 
^al  defert,  what  can  any  one  think— what  can  the 
world  of  mankind  conclude — but  that  all  our  ideas  of 
morality  are  imaginary  and  vain,  and  the  very  terms 
virtue  and  vice ,  empty  and  infignificant  ? — That  the 
very  ideas  of  mqral  evil  and  fin  are  the  offspring  of 
:he  frighted  imaginations  and  difordered  brain  of  ig¬ 
norant,  pedantic  reclufes,  educated  in  the  gloomy  vale 
af  fuperftition  and  ignorance— prejudices  from  which 
die  mind  can  be  unfettered  only  by  breathing  the  freer 
air  of  focial  pleafure,  and  thus  opening  and  expanding, 
[o  receive  more  noble  and  liberal  ideas  and  fentiments 

of 
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of  me^tho^n  ^  JrfS’  tHan  t0  eradicate  from  the  minds 

landing  all  them ^of  7^0^/°^  •,7Ilich’  Ilotv'’ith- 
polFellion  of  them  can  W  times  S«t 

* *  %» 

Har  dTftinftill’  "”<■ '-(A  °f  f"c1'  n‘cc’  Oktile  anil  pecq- 

Z  tZnl  !7h  Wg  ch“P”e.  »”•»  affixing 

“me  SS*  a  7Cry  fan;C  breath’  one  *”d  the 
me  thing  According  to  fuch  like  reafoninp-s  a<! 

of  men  ^cn  bUt  ^  apprehend  that  the  natural  notions 
men,  concerning  moral  good  and  evil,  are  an  effect 

\ tdat:  extraordinary  machinery  which  is  fuppofed  hr 

ites;  “  x  »ri  rced 

confCc  7  ftt  °f  fCC'ingS>  mere>yEfor  tSteof  joying 

dcitnee  a  commanding  power  and  influence.  § 

But  lfc  Nemeth  unneceffary  any  farther  to  purfue  the 
argument ;  especially  lince  the  objections  made  by  Mr 

and  his  clear,  nervous  and  conclufive  reafonirm  and 
argumentation  againft  the  poflibility  of  any  fuch  nLer 

are  by  „„r  Author  pallid  over  i»  filenee^  a,  STS 
their  full  ftrength.  1 

But  before  I  finifli  the  fection,  I  beg  to  be  hid; dyed 
m  a  conjecture  concerning  the  rife  and  oriyin  of  the 
notion  of  this  myfterious,  incomprehenfible  power  in 

1  I  cannot  but  apprehend,  that  the  opinion  arofe 

tZZr  ^  °f  aMraai?”-  >  ««  ideas  'of  me„  „f 
,  >  which  is  a  refinement  far  above 

a  jdlnSs  ’  if  n°t  above  truth  itfelf.  From 
s.rS ;a  i  laited  idea  of  a&ion,  we  have  been  taught  to 

o°theV,POp  f  W  af  nt  aS,  °“e  thir)g— his  °as  an- 

fn  ,  i,*"7°r  whatvcan  be  abfurd,  fay  they,  than 

to  tahe  of  an  excrcife ,  without  fomething  to  ad  >— an 

action  without  an  agent  f  Hence  men  have  been  led  to 

p\nndei  anaCdonz the  agent,  as  it  were,  different 
fubftances  :  the  one,  the  caufe ;  the  other,  the  effed. 

Bat  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that  adion  (I  mean  men- 

‘  ‘  '  '  till 

Lord  Kaims's  cfTay  on  the  principles  of  morality,  &c.  See  p.  211. 


al,  voluntary  exercife)  and  agent  may  juftly  be  confid- 
:red  under  the  lb  different  predicaments,  and  as  fuf- 
aining  the  different  relations  to  each  other  which  we 
nean  to  exprefs  by  the  terms  caufc  and  effed.  The 
iftion  of  a  man  noteth  only  a  certain  mode  of  his  ex- 
ftence  ;  it  being  merely  an  accident ,  of  which  man  is 
he Jubjed.  There  is  as  little  reafon  in  confidering 
nan  and  his  exercife  as  dill  inch  things,  fuftaining  the 
lifferent  relations  to  each  other  of  caufe  and  eff'ett,  as 
here  is  for  making  a  like  diftindtion  between  body  and 
ts  ynotion  :  treating  of  the  former,  as  cauje  ;  the  lat¬ 
er,  as  effed. 

If  agent  and  adion  do  not  admit  of  that  relative  dif- 
indtion  to  each  other,  which  we  mean  to  exprefs  by 
he  terms  caufe  and  effedd,  it  is  perfectly  unmeaning 
nd  unintelligible  to  fpeak  of  an  agent  as  being  the 
lefigning  caufe  of  his  own  voluntary  exercifes  and 
idtions.  We  may  with  equal  propriety  Ipeak  of  the 
.ir,  as  the  cauje  of  the  wind  which  bloweth  ;  or  of  the 
ea,  as  the  cauje  of  the  flu  donation  of  its  waves.  Man 
nay,  according  to  the  common  ufe  of  terms,  be  prop- 
:rly  ft y led  the  voluntary ,  designing  cauje  of  fuch  out¬ 
ran  d  events  or  effedts,  as  are  immediately  connedted 
vith  the  choice  and  preference  of  his  mind,  which  we 
ommonly  term  external  adieus.  But  it  is  only  in  an 
ndiredt,  figurative  fenfe,  that  any  external^  outward 
vent  whatfoever  can  be  called  our  adion  ;  and  only 
m  account  of  its  fpecial  relation  to  fomething  which 
s,  in  the  ftridl  fenfe,  our  adion .  Nothing  befide  our 
>wn  voluntary  exertions  are,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  our 
'■ dion .  Herein  alone  are  we  agents — are  we  active, 
^nd  for  us  to  confider  our  volitions  as  the  effeds  of 
mr  own  voluntary  defign,  would  be  only  to  make 
mlition  the  effedt  of  volition — the  effedt  of  itfelf  ;  or 
o  place  moral  evil,  not  in  volition  itfelf,  but  in  the 
gent  its  caufe .  According  to  which  principle,  moral 
■vil  muft  be  fought  in  fomething  which  is  antecedent 
o  volition,  and  entirely  diftindt  from  it  ;  and,  there- 
ore,  not  in  the  voluntary ,  dejigning  caufe  of  it. 
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But  if  it  is  indeed  fo  that  there  is  no  wound  for  al 
h  ailing  action  from  agent  ■  (meaning  by  action  hitei 

th ere'T  «*  mob  ,S 

I)  ,  S  °\  failing  accident  from  its  JubjeCl,  or  me 
ftflfl  from  the  body  moved  ;  it  will  certainly  follow 
-  iat  mch  a  relative  diftmtftion,  as  we  mean  to  expref 
by  the  words  cauje  and  effhet,  doth  not  fubfift  betwee; 

and  hls  «**»•  And  there  muft  be  as  great  an 
evident  an  impropriety  of  fpeech,  in  faying  "that  me 
are  the  can  es  of  their  own  aftions,  as  in  faying  that  tS 

S  “  Cal"e  °f  “S  -  4ar  off,! 

.  If  1Tjen  had  not  considered  moral,  voluntary  exertior 
in  a  degree  of  abftracftion  quite  nnphilofophical  and 
inconceivable,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  moral 
agents  never  would  have  been  thought  of,  as  the  volun- 

tli-m  a  efwm£  Cair-S  °f  own  v°Mons  ;  any  more 
* 11  a  of  !ts  accidents  j  or  being,  of  its  exif 

tence.^  And  when  it  is  once  confidered,  that  agent  and 
ms  action  do  not  bear  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
cauje  and  effect  •  then,  probably,  the  cauje  of  volition 
will  no  longer  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  inquiry  into 

At-  f  .1'6  of  that  mo,raI  agency,  or  liberty,  which  is 
tliential  to  virtue  and  vice,  praife  and  blame.* 

Having  thus  proved,  as  I  apprehend,  the  perfect  in- 

confiilency  of  the  notion  of  a  power  of  l'elf-determina- 

tion  in  men  ;  the  confequenee  clearly  is,  that  all  exer- 

eifes  of  human  volition  arife  wholly  from  feme  extrin- 

ic  cauie.  And  as  it  will  probably  be  granted,  on  this 

hypothecs,  that  all  caufes  derive  their  influence  ulti- 

’  1  beS Ieave  to  take  this  for  granted, 
and  /hall  build  leveral  of  my  arguments,  in  the  fecond 
pait  of  this  Treatife,  on  this  fuppofition. 

Sect.  VI. 

-What  have  you  to  do? 


*  “  Obj.  Whence  came  this  moral  impoterov 

tn  aftr  title  }  x/ 1 - 1 


“  to  afk  this  >  vf„V  T"’  - What  have  you  to  & 

«  i  have  -77  ’777 ‘  A  hatVe  n°  need  t0  a<k  !t  for  ,he  underftanding  of  wh; 

“  or  remote  Lin  ?  i  °°  ‘P  °,WR  leSs*  wi'liout  flying  to  that  foreigi 

a  and  fo  do  ill  men  1  C°  116  Vnic  1  wa^  you  fee  it  doth  not  excufe 

ana  lo  do  all  men,  whatioever  they  may  fay  to  the  contrarv  ” _ Trnom-nv 

Dtfcoarfe  ol  Natural  anti  Moral  Impotency.  page  ,42.  X'  Traeman 
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Tl^ herein  it  is  fhown,  that  the  dodrine  of  an  infallible 
previous  aer  taint) /  of  all  ham  an  volition  r  doth  not  im* 
ply  that  mankind  are  bat  mere  machines . 

THE  advocates  for  a  power  of  felf-detennination 
in  men  loudly  exclaim  againft  the  dodlrine  of  an 
mtecedent  infallible  certainty  of  the  voluntary  exer- 
bifes  of  men,  as  being  utterly  inconliftent  with  all  ideas 
af  moral  liberty  ;  fubjecting  all  the  adtions  of  mankind 
\o  the  fevere ,  rigid  laws  of  abjolute  fate  ;  making  the 
nind  of  man  but  a  curious  piece  of  mere  machinery, 
ind  all  the  exercifes  of  it  no  other  than  mechanical 
notions.  This  is  a  weapon  which  hath  been  ufed  with 
is  much  fuccefs,  perhaps,  in  defence  of  a  power  of 
elf-determination  in  men,  as  any  with  which  the  ad-*- 
/ocates  for  fuch  a  power  have  combated  the  oppofite 
opinion.  This  is  an  objection  againft  the  dodtrine  of 
.  previous  certainty  of  all  events,  frequently  and  re- 
>eated!y  urged  by  our  Author.  (Seep.  61,  83,  83, 
>4,  85,  124.)  And  he  reprefents  this  dodtrine  as  in¬ 
ferring  a  neceffity  as  utterly  inconliftent  with  till  ideas 
fa  praife-worthy  or  criminal  adtion,  as  dven  natural 
leceffity  :  a  neceffity  inconliftent  with  the  moral  per¬ 
fections  of  God,  and  making  him’4i  the  almighty  mi- 
tiller  of  fate.”  (See  p.  81— 2— -3.)  Here  he  diffents 

fom  Dr.  Clarke.  The  Bodtor  dillinguiflieth  between 
latural  and  moral  neceffity  ;  this  diftindlion  our  Au- 
hor  exprefsly  denieth  (p.  Si.)  And  his  argument 
p.  6 1 .)  is  founded  on  the  lame  fuppolition.  But  upon 
he  very  fuppolition  of  an  abfolute  moral  neceffity, 
uch  an  one  as  inferreth  as  infallible  a  certainty  as  any 
atural  neceffity  which  can  be  conceived  of,  it  is,  that 
he  Doctor  founds  his  demonftrativC  arguments  of  .the 
loral  attributes  and  perfections  of  God.  He  faith 
p.  116.  edit.  8.)  that  ftis  evident  He  (God)  muffc 
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“  do  always  what  he  knows  to  be'  fitted  to 

be  done.  And  m  p,  118.  he  faith  exprefsly,  that 

ntfrjKnf  k  T~\  _  *  i  \  /  / 
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the  «  moral  attributes”  (of  the  Deity)  “are  really 
and  truly  necefary,  hy  fuch  a  ueceffity,  as,  though  it 
b^  not  at  all  inconiilient  with  liberty,  yet  is  equal'v 
certain,  infallible,  and  to  be  depended  upon,  as  even 
tae  exigence  itiel-f,  or  the  eternity  of  God.” 
bo  the  Doftor  alloweth,  that  moral  necejjity  is  evi¬ 
dently  confident  with  natural  liberty  ;  and  that  it  is 
m?}'ally  tmpojjible  for  a  perfon,  free  from  all  pain  and 
ci  order  of  body  and  mind,  to  endeavour  to  hurt  him- 
,5  aK°  ,  ^  exprefsiy,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible 
for  him  to  choofe  to  do  it.  “  Which  alfo,”  continues 

.  1S  “ie  very  famc  reafon  why  the  moft  perfeft 
’  rational  creatures  fuperior  to  men  cannot  do  evil : 
not  becaufe  they  want  a  natural  power  to  perform 
the  material  action  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  morally  impof- 
Jiblcy  that,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  beff 

<e  ancl  without  temptation  to  evil,’  their  will  fhould 
determine  itleif  to  choofe  or  aft  foolifhlv  and  unrea- 
lonably.''  (See  p.  ioo  of  his  Demonffration,  See. 
edit.  8.)  How  confident  this  is  with  a  power  of  felf- 
determinatton  in  men,.  1  leave  to  every  one  to  judge. 

1  he  fame  neceflity  is  allowed  by  the  Doctor,  p.  68 

Vr-h  117,’1  & C‘  ^1S  (P*  1 1 9 • )  that  it  is  as 

aololutely.  impoffible  for  God  to  aft  contrary  to  his 

moral  attributes,  as  to  dived  himfelf  of  liis-  natural 
ones.-  .  And  many  of  his  arguments,  and-, clear,  juft 
leafonings,  are  founded  upon  the  fuppofed  coiififfency 
of  fiecdom  and  liberty  with  moral  neceiji ty , 

And  that  the  will  of  creatures-  fhould  be  neceffarily 
determined  by  fomerhing  out  of  itfelf,  is  fo  far  from 
being  inconiiftent  with  praife-worthinefs  and  virtue, 
in  the  Doctor's  view  of  things,  that  it  is  a  certain  proof 
of  wickednefs  and  vice,  for  the  will  net  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  and  governed  by  fomething  ab  extra.  1LT~ 
aaitli  (p.  1 86,  187,  188.)  “  And  hv  thiq  mitlpr 
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\a  - j  And  by  this  underiland- 

ing  or  knowledge  of  the  natural  relations  and  fitneff- 
es  of  things,  the  wills  lilcewife  of  intelligent  beings 
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are  con  ft  an  th  directed ,  w///?  needs  be  determined 

to  aft  accordingly  ;  excepting  thole  only,  who  will 
things  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be  ;  that 
.u  is,  whole  wills  are  corrupted  by  particular  interefi 
;4  Or  affection,  or  fvoayei  by  fome  unreafonable  and 
u  prevailing  pajjion Again,  44  For,  originally  r.r.d  in 
44  reality,  ’tis  as  natural  and  (morally  fpeaking)  necej 


44  Any,  that  the  will  fhonld  be  determined  in  every  ac- 
44  t;ioii  by  the  reafon  of  things,  and  the' right  of  the  cafe  ; 
44  as  it  is  natural  and,  abjolntely  fpeaking ,  neceffary  that 
44  the  underftanding  ihoiild  fubmit  to  a  demon  fir  at  eci 
44  truth"  Here  the  Doctor  certainly  fheweth  himfelf 
a  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  fate,  as  far  as  this  doctrine 
is  implied  in  moral  nece'Jity ,  and  a  fixed,  infallible  cer¬ 
tainty  of  all  events  ;  however  he  may  exprefs  his  dif- 


inclination  to  it  elfewhere. 


If  mankind  would  only  diftinguifn  carefully  the  ideas 
which  they  annex  to  the  terms,  moral  exerci/e  and  me¬ 
chanical  motion ,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  objection 
againft  a  previous  infallible  certainty  of  all  events,  as 
well  moral,  as  natural— that  fuch  a  doftrine  fuppofeth 
men  to  be  but  mere  machines,  and  all  their  internal 
exercifes  no  other  than  mechanical  motions — would 
lofe  all  its  plaufibility  with  mankind,  and  appear  ut¬ 
terly  unworthy  to  fall  from  the  pen  of  a  philosopher. 

By  moral  exercife  we  mean  that  a  fed!  ion  of  mind ,  cf 
which  we  are  conjcious  in  our  views  of ; moral  things  : 
Or,  whenever  we  feel  either  love  or  hatred,  &c.  in 
the  view  of  any  character,  or  moral  truth  ;  then  we 
put  forth  a  moral  exercife ,  and  perform  a  moral  adlion . 
This  is  the  idea,  which,  I  believe,  is  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  moral  exercife  and  adit  on  ;  and  which  needetl; 
no  farther  explanation,  as  it  is  fomething  of  which 
every  one  hath  a  confcioufhefs  within  himfelf,  and 
daily  experienceth  in  his  own  breaft. 

On  the  other  hand  :  Mechanical  motion  is  that  which, 
in  the  fubjeft,  is  without  either  will ,  conjcioujne/s ,  per¬ 
ception  or  defign .  Whatever  motion  we  behold,  which 
appeareth  to  be  utterly  involunUiry  and  undeftgning , 
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we  confider  as  altogether  mechanical -a  motion  arifing 
.  y  r°m  Pome  external  influence  and  operation  • 
hapg  "without  the  leaft  degree  of  voluntary  inclination 

and  nthfh  r  hUSuVG  tCrm  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
nd  other  bodies  which  compoie  the  material'  fyftem 

mechanical.  And  after  the  fame  manner  do  we^peak 

themnfCendl?  V;apours’  the  blowing  of  the  winds, 
™otlDns  °P  clocks,  watches,  &c.  The  effefts 

v/hica  we  behold  in  thefe  natural  bodies,  we  never 

“  aS,tlle  fru.k  °[  any  voluntary  intention,  medi, 
10"  °r  defign,  in  the  bodies  themfelves  which  are 
the  Pub] efts  of  thefe  vifible  effefts  r  but  the  change? 
a,  :  alterations  which  we  obferve  in  them,  we  confidcr 
as  tne  mere  effefts  of  feme  external  influence  and  force, 
i  heie  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  ideas  which  men 
generally  have  of  moral  exercifes ,  and  of  mechanical 
motions  :  ideas  as  diftinft  from  each  other,  as  voluntary 
and  in  voluntary ,  defigning  and  undefigned.  / 

If  thefe  definitions  are  juft,  can  any  thing  be  more 
unieafonable  than  to  confider  voluntary,  defigning  a, 
gents,  as  but  mere  machines,  becaufe  tliere  is  an  ante- 
cedent  ground  or  reafon  of  their  mental  exercifes  and 
volitions  _  When  men  are  agents  in  any  thing,  is  not 
dns  a  fufficient  reafon  why  they  fliould  be  praifed  or 
beamed,  according  as  the  aftion  is  either  morally  good 
'  ’  And  that,  even  though  there  was  an  ante- 
cedent  caule  or  reafon  of  the  aftion,  in  the  operation 
and  influence  of  which  they  themfelves,  were  not 
agents  or  active  ?  Are  men  in  any  nseafure  the  lefs  vo- 
untary,  aftive  and  deligning,  in  their  mental  and  mo¬ 
ral  exercifes,  becaufe  of  any  antecedent  ground  or 
reafon  there  may  be  of  thefe  their  mental  exercifes,  in 
the  influence  and  operation  of  which  reafon,  caule  or 
ground,  they  themfelves  are  not  defigning  and  volun- 
mry  -  As  well  might  we  lay  that  the  moral  being  man , 
becaufe  for  his  exigence  he  is  wholly  dependent  on 
God,  and  is  entirely  the  workmanlhip  of  God,  is  but  a 
mere  machine.  And  if  men  are  not  the  lefs  voluntary 
by  reafon  of  any  previous  caule  there  is  of  their  men- 

tal 


;al  inclinations  and  exertions  ;  why  is  the  opinion  that 
here  is,  in  fact,  an  antecedent  caule,  ground  and  rea- 
bn  of  all  the  voluntary  exercifes  of  men,  in  the  oper- 
ition  and  influence  of  which  for  the  production  of  vo- 
ition,  mankind  are  not  themfelves  attive  and  volun¬ 
tary  ;  exclaimed  againit  as  containing  the  heathenifh, 
itheiftical  notion  of  fate,  and  making  mankind,  though 
:urious,  yet,  but  mere  machines  r  *  If  the  proper  dif- 
inttion  between  moral  exercifes  and  mechanical  motions, 
s,  that  the  former  are  voluntary  and  defigning,  the 
atter,  without  will  and  without  delign  ;  then  lurely 
:here  is  no  foundation  for  the  objection  under  confi- 
deration  ;  nor  can  any  life  be  made  of  it,  except  in 
exclamation  and  popular  harangues,  and  applications, 
lot  to  the  reafon,  but  to  the  imaginations  of  men. 

It  hence  appeareth  that  man  may  be  called  an  agent, 
tnd  j rifely  be  conlidered  as  the  doer  or  ador  of  any 
hing,  even  though  he  is  not  the  pohtive,  efficient  canfe 
if  his  own  voluntary  exertion  ; — or  though  he  is  not 
idive  or  influential  in  the  operation  of  that  canfe ,  which 
lath  for  its  effed ,  voluntary  exertion  And  this  with 
is  much  propriety  as  a  man  may  be  laid  to  live  and 
xi ft ^  though  he  is  in  no  degree  the  caule  of  his  own 
ife  and  exigence.  This  our  Author  alloweth  ;  (p. 

>4.)  but  thinks  his  adverfary  is  necefiarily  entangled 
n  this  confequence,  that  God  is  the  pofitive  caufe  and 
oundation  of  finful  volition.  He  fays,  if  he,>  (man) 
c  is  only  the  Jubjed ,  the  doer ,  the  ador  of  fins — who 
c  then  is  the  pofitive  caufe  and  fountain  of  it  i”  The 
;reat  objeftion,  that  God  is  the  pofitive  caufe  and 
ountain  of  wickednefs,  (hall  be  conlidered  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place.  All  that  is  of  importance  to  the  inquiry 
mmediately  under  conlideration,  is,  whether  men  are 
tot  criminal  and  blameworthy  for  doing  and  ading 

wickednefs  ? 

*  Fr.  Whitby  on  the  five  points  exclaims/ loudly  againft  the  dodrine  of  an 
ilablithed  connexion  in  things,  as  containing  the  heathenilh,  atheiftical  dodrine 
{fate.  See  Difcourfe  4.  Chap.  4,  throughout.  And  vet  this  fame  Author  al~ 
>weth  men  to  be  pafioe  in  receiving  ideas,  and  in  having  imprelfions  made  on 
ieir  underftandings.  Seep.  12 1 ,  122.  303,  And  very  manifeftly  coneedeth, 
urgeth  a  connexion  of  will  with  the  views  and  didates  of  the  undemanding, 
tow  far  he  is  herein  confident  with  himfelf,  1  leave  th?  reader  to  judge* 
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wiCxCednefs  And  whether,  after  it  is  conceded  that 
•  vcn  upon  fuppoiition  of  a  previous,  infallible  certainty 
of  the  volitions  of  men,  they  are  the  doers  and  achrs 
of  wiclcednefs,  there  can  be  any  reafon  or  room  f0r 

i-  objection,  that  the  dofhune  of  fuch  an  infallible 
previous  certainty  of  all  events,  makes  men  but  mere 
machines  and  borders  too  much  upon  the  atheifUcal 
notion  of  fate,  to  be  entertained  by  Chriftian  divines  > 
It  it  is  once  granted  that  it  is  criminal  to  be  the  doers’ 
tlie  achrs  of  w  ickednefs  ;  the  grand  objection  againft  the 
Calvimftic  dodfrine  relpefting  the  divine  decrees,  pre- 
eft  i  nut  ion,  <-vc.  See.  that  it  makes  men  but  mere  ma¬ 
chines,  vanilheth,  and  lofeth  all  its  force  :  and  the 
labouring  point  of  debate  will  be,  not  the  confiftencv 
of  moral  liberty,  with  an  eftablilhed  connexion  in 
i-hings  ;  but  where  the  fountain  and  fource  is,  of  this 
pluvious  certainty  and  eftablifhed  connexion  in  thinps  • 

and  whether  the  cauje  of  iinful  action  is  alio  itlelf 
iinml. 

Lut  was  it  ever  queftioned  by  any  one,  whether  the 
\he  of  wickednefs,  is  deferving  of  contempt 
^no  ofame  ?  Is  itnecellary  that  we  fhould  be  firft  in- 
faiiioiy  determined  refpefting  an  antecedent  certainty 
or  our  own  wicked  deeds  and  actions ,  before  there  can 
be  any  room— any  rational  ground  for  taking  fhame 
and  blame  to  ourfelves  ?  Do  we  ever  wait  to  have  this 
])Oint  made  evident  and  plain,  before  we  venture  to 
cenfuie  and  .call  blame  upon  others  for  the  wickednefs 
they  tranjaa  and  commit  f  Mu  ft  it  be  evident ‘beyond 
conti  adiclion  that  man  is  the  fountain ,  the  pofitive 
J ounce  and  cauje  from  whence  his  evil  volitions  a  rife  as 
effects,  before  we  may  venture  to  pronounce  any  one 
criminal  and  guilty  t  Nothing  is  more  evident  than 
that  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  common  practice  and 
univerfal  cuftom  of  men. 

Rut,  after  all,  if  it  were  in  faff  the  cafe,  and  could 
evilly  be  made  fo  to  appear,  that  mankind  are  the  four - 
•  ,  the  pofitive  taije  of  their  own  voluntary  exertions  ; 

this  would,  by  no  means,  anfwer  the  objeftor’s  pur- 
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>ofe  ;  but  would  leave  him  ftill  involved  in  the  fame 
lifficulty  which,  in  his  view,  embarrafleth  the  doCtrine 
a  previous,  infallible  certainty  of  all.  events.  For 
f  man  is  the  poiitive  caufe  of  his  own  aCts  of  will, 
hen,  certainly,  upon  the  objeCtor’s  plan,  aCts  of  will 
.re  but  mere  'effects  ; — and  fuch,  too,  as  are  ablolutely 
md  infallibly  connected  with  their  fofitivc  (and  I 
night  juftly  add)  involuntary  caufe  : — -which  certainly 
lergeth  upon  the  obnoxious  doCtrine  of  fate. 

Befides,  if  man  is  the  de/igning  caufe  of  his  own  vo- 
itions,  it  muff  doubtlefs  be  that  he  is  fo  by  a  voluntary 
lefign  ;  and  this,  alfo,  the  effect  of  a  former  voluntary 
lefign,  and  fo  on,  until  we  come  to  the  volition  which 
s  original  and  fir  ft,  without  any  going  before  it.  And 
his  firft,  original  volition  mu  ft  be  either  an  event 
without  any  caufe  ;  or  arife  from  fome  foreign,  ex- 
rinflc  caufe  ;  which  again,  upon  the  objector’s  prin- 
iples,1  introduceth  the  gloomy ,  tyrannical  doCtrine  of 
ate.  For  volition  to  arife  out  of  no  caufe  whatfoever, 
nd  be  an  event  for  which  there  is  ablolutely  no  rea¬ 
lm  and  ground,  is  as  inconliftent  with  liberty  and 
reedom,  as  the  opinion  of  an  antecedent  certainty  of 
ill  events.  For  upon  the  objeCtor’s  principles,  it  is 
leceflary  that  volition  fliould  arife  out  of  a  free  caufe. 


'or  volition  to  arife  out  of  no  caufe,  and  thus  bo  an 
went  ablolutely  unaccountable  and  for  which  no  pom 
ible  reafon  can  be  given,  makes  it  as  undefigning  and 
leceffary,  as  the  fuppolition  of  its  abfolute,  infallible 
:onnexion  with  fome  extrinfic  caufe.  For  it  to  arife 
>ut  of  any  caufe ,  as  its  effect,  fuppofeth  it,  upon  our 
Author’s  principles,  to  be  a  motion  which  is  merely 
nechanical.  But  it  being  a  maxim  with  the  Ex — r, 
hat  there  is  no  more  in  the  effeCt  than  in  its  caufe,  to 
uppofe  that  volition  arifeth  out  of  man’s  voluntary 
lefign,  as  its  caufe,  will  make  man  himfelf  but  a  mere 
nachinc.  80  that,  even  upon  the  objector’s  own  prin¬ 
ciples,  as  truly  as  on  ours,  man,  however  curious,  is 
rct  but  a  mere  machine. 

There  is  no  way,  upon  the  principles  of  Gentlemen 
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'Vh°  fuch  objections  as  thefe,  for  any  one  to  be- 
tome  rea  y  blame-worthy  and  criminal,  unlefs  he  is 
tne  caufe-the  pofitive  fource  and  efficient  author-o 
his  own  whole  exigence  :  all  dependency  for  life  be¬ 
ing  or  exercife,  involving  in  it  the  ahfurd,  inconfiftent 
o  „rine  of  fate.  And  it  is  indeed  quite  as  conceivable 
that  a  creature  ffiould  be  the  pofitive,  voluntary,  dc- 
hgmng  cauie  of  his  whole  exiftence,  as  of  any  part  of 

it  ;  or,  that  a  iubjedt  ffiould  be  the  cauje  of  its  own 
accidents.  11 

I  think,  therefore,  while  it  is  allowed,  as  it  certainly 
mult  be,  that,  even  upon  the  doftrine  of  a  certain, 
eltabl, fired  connexion  in  things,  men  are  doers— aCior) 
ot  wickednefs  ;  and  that  they  exert  aids  of  will— -ex- 
erc/ffi  voluntary  defign  ;  there  can  be  no  weight  jn  the 

objection,  that’  uPon  this  bypothelis,  they  are  but  mere 

machines.  It  muft  be  manifeft  to  every  one,  who  will 
attentively  conhder  the  matter,  that  we  ufe  the  woid 
me  c  acinic  al,  not  to  exprefs  the  connexion  of  any  thine 
with  forne  antecedent  caufe,  ground  or  reafon  of  its 
evidence  ;  but  merely  to  note  the  quality  of  an  effect 
as  being  without  voluntary  intention  and  defign,  1  he 
word  mechanical  is  not  ufed  to  denote  the  relation  of 
e  ie«,  but  the  nature  and  quality  of  it,  as  being  without 
will  and  without  defign.  So  that  although  all  events 
may  equally  fuftain  the  relation  of  effects,  yet  they  are 
not  all  mechanical  ;  fome  being  voluntary  and  defign- 
ing  5  other s,  without  intention,  or  defign. 

If  by  fate  is  meant  a  blind,  undefigning  neceflity 
of  events  ;  every  impartial,  candid  mind  will  eafiiy 
uncover  the  unreafonablenefs  of  charging  the  doCtrine 
of  an  antecedent,  infallible  certainty  of  all  events,  as 
favouring  of  the  antient,  heathenillr  opinion  of  fate, 
xfut  if  by  the  term,  as  ufed  by  modern  divines,  be 
meant  nothing  more  than  an  infallible ,  previous  cer¬ 
tainty  of  every,  even  the  mold  minute,  event  which 
ever  taketh  place  in  any  part,  of  the  moral  or  natural 
iyfiem,  I  am  willing,  for  my  own  part,  to  allow  myfelf 
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l  maintainer  of  the  doftrine  of  fate*  (though  I  greatly 
Hflike  the  term  ;)  and  lhall  think  myfelf  fufficicntly 
:ept  in  countenance  by  the  greateffc  philofophers  in  all 
iges,  as  well  heathen  as  chrifiian — -by  the  mofl  eminent 


li vines  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church — by  the  Aflem- 


>ly  of  Divines  at  YVeftminfter — and,  finally*  by  the 
toly  fcriptures  themfelves,  which  molt  fully  and 
trongly  affert  the  unpopular  doftrines  of  predeftina- 
ion,  and  the  abfolutenefs  and  univerfality  of  the  di- 
rine  decrees.  Thefe  are  the  doctrines  which,  there  is 
bundant  reafon  to  think,  are,  at  bottom,  fo  difguftful 
.nd  unpleafing  to  men  ;  and  which  are  meant  to  be 
ecretly  wounded  by  the  hard  iiames  of  nccejjity  and 
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rV herein  the  Ex — r’s  reafonings ,  in  fever  al  parts  of  hit 


performance  which  have  not  yet  been  taken  notit e  of 
are  particularly  confidered . 


HOUGH  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  what  Mr. 


JL  Edwards  hath  laid  direttly  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
he  government  and  determination  of  the  will  by  motives y 
s  not  altogether  correct,  but  liable  to  Jome  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  the  Ex — r  hath  taken  againft  it  ;  ftill. 


S 
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*  Mr.  Leibnitz,  in  his  fifth  paper  to  Dr.  Clarke,  in  anfwer  to  the  Do&or’s 
targe  againft  him  of  maintaining  the  do&rine  of fate,  faith,  “  As  to  the  notion 
oi  fatality y  which  the  Author  lays  alfo  to  my  charge,  this  is  another  ambi¬ 
guity.  There  is  a  fatum  mahometanum ,  a  fatunt Jioicunty  and  a  fitum  chriftia- 
rntm.  The  Furkifh  fate  will  have  an  ejftEl  to  happen,  even  though  its  catfe 
fhould  be  avoided  ;  as  if  there  was  an  abfolute  necejjity.  The  Stoical  fate  will 
have  a  man  to  be  quiet,  becauft  he  muft  have  patiencey  whether  he  will  of  not* 
fmce  it  is  impoffible  to  refift  the  courfe  of  things.  But  ’lis  agreed  that  there 
is  a  fatum  chrijlianum-y  a  certain  definy  of  every  thing,  regulated  by  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  and  providence  of  God.  Fatum  is  derived  from  fari  ;  that  is,  to  frO- 
nouncey  to  dec  tee,'  and,  in  its  right  fenie,  it  fignifies  the  decree  of  providence . 
And  thole  who  fubniit  to  it  through  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfections , 
whereof  the  love  of  God  is  a  coniequence,  have  not  only  patience,  like  the 
heathen  philofophers,  but  are  alfo  contented  with  what  is  ordained1  by  God, 
knowing  that  he  does  every  thing  for  the  beft  ;  and  not  only  for  the  greateft 
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it  appears  to  me,  he  hath  not  treated  that  eminent  Au- 

thor  in  many  relpeds,  with  that juftice  and  candour 

winch  diftinguifh  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  the  upright 

and  honeft  inquirers  after  it.  I  {hall  inftance  in  a  few 
particulars  : 

i.  The  Ex— r  hath  very  particularly  and  exprefsly 
condemned  him,  as  being  in  alliance,  in  fentiment 
w  ith  fatalijh ,  epicurians  and  at  hafts,  becaufe  he  main¬ 
tains  the  opinion  of  an  abfolute  previous  certainty  and 
infallible  connexion  in  things,  and  exprefsly  denieth  a 
power  of  felf-determination  in  men  ;  and  yet  has  taken 
no  notice  of  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Edwards 
lupporteth  his  own  opinion,  and  refutes  thofeofhis 
adverfary.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  through  our  Author’s 
whole  performance,  there  is  nothing  fiiid  to  expofe  the 
fophiftry  of  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Edwards  hath 
made  ufe  or  in  proof  of  an- infallible  antecedent  cer¬ 
tainty  of  all  events,  arfd  (hew  the  weaknefs  and  futil¬ 
ity  of  them  5  and  that  his  clear  and  very  ftriking 
reafonings,  again  ft  a  power  of  felf-determihation  in 
men,  are  wholly  paded  over  in  filence.  Herein,  it 
appears  to  me,  our  Author  hath  done  juftice,  neither 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  nor  to  himfelf,  Not  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  ,  in  fuppofing  that  fome  incorredtnefs  of  ex- 
pi  eilion,  or  even  fentiment,  felpefting  the  influence  of 
motives  upon  the  human  will ,  fo  to  weaken  the  force  of 
his  ai  guments  for  the  grand  point  in  debate  between 
the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians,  as  to  render  them  un¬ 
worthy  of  any  farther  notice,  or  reply  :  Nor  to  him- 
Jelfy  in  not  giving  arguments,  of  fucli  peculiar  perlpi- 

cu-ity  and  ftrength,  any  greater  weight  in  his  own 
mind. 

- ;  Our  Author  frequently  aflerts,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
denieth  internal  liberty ,  or  that  the  will  is  free.  (See 
pai t  i.  feet,  3.)  And  faith,  that  it  is-  contrary  to  the 
general  doftrine  of  his  book,  that  “  the  a<frs  of  the 
will  are  free.”  (See  p.  67.)  All  that  our  Author  can 
with  juftice  found  this  charge  againft  Mr.  Edwards 
upon,  is,  his  conftantly  denying,  that  acts  of  the  will 
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ire  to  be  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  our  own  pleafure  ; 
ind,  that  this  is  a  confideration  neceffary  to  either  the 
rirtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  volitions.  If  by  free 
,s  meant  fomething  which  is  the  fruit  and  confequence 
f  the  pleafure  of  the  mind ,  and  that  no  aft  of  the  will 
,s  free  unlefs  it  is  the  effed  of  our  own  voluntary  defign, 
Mr.  Edwards  did  indeed  deny  internal  freedom  :  but 
f  by  free  is  meant  voluntary  and  elective ,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one,  who  fha.ll  take  the  trouble  of  at- 
•ending  to  him,  that  he  was  very  far  from  denying 
nternal  liberty  and  freedom.  Such  reprefentations, 
dj  ou r  Author,  tend  to  give  a  wrong  view  and  idea  of 
die  true  and  real  lentiments  of  Mr .  Edwards. 

3.  Our  Author,  I  think,  hath  very  maifeftly  per¬ 
verted  the  meaning  of  the  terms  natural  and  moraft  as 
ipplied  to  the  abilities  of  men,  from  the  fenfe  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards  obvioufly  ufed  them  ;  and  would  from 
hence  infer,  that,  even  upon  that  Author's  own  prin- 
:iples,  the  latter,  as  truly  as  the  former,  is  inconfiflent 
vith  all  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice,  praife  and  blame, 
rhat  Author,  in  part  1.  fe£t.  4.  of  his  book,  hath  ex¬ 
plained  the  phrafes  natural  and  moral  inability ,  with 
rreat  clearnefs  and  exa&nefs.  The  former,  he  repre¬ 
sents  as  being  inconfiflent  with  blame  ;  the  latter,  as 
n  no  degree  removing  the  grounds  of  it.  A  natural 
' liability ,  Mr.  Edwards  fuppofetli,  implies  reliftance 
uade  to  will  and  endeavours  :  a  moral  inability  is  no- 
:hing  more  than  an  indifpofition  of  mind,  £  backward- 
iefs  and  ftrong  averfion  of  will,  to  any  exertion  and 
endeavours.  The  former,  he  fuppofeth,  precludes 
jlame  ;  the  latter,  not.  He  is  careful,  however,  to 
remind  his  readers,  that  though,  in  conformity  to  the 
common  ufe  of  terms  among  men,  he  giveth  the  name 
nor  at  to  one  of  thefe  kinds  of  inability,  he  doth  not 
hippofe  that  nature  is  wholly  unconcerned  even  in 
fucli  a  kind  of  inability  as  is  generally  termed  ??ioral  ; 
or,  that  there  is  not,  extrinfic  of  the  inability  itfelf, 
a  reafon  or  ground  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  things.  In 
part  4.  fe£l.  4.  of  his  Inquiry,  Mr.  Edwards  hath  very 
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dearly  (liown  the  confiftency  of  fuch  an  inabiiitv  or 
neceffity,  as  this,  with  our  natural  notions  of  delert  • 
even  though  nature  is  concerned  in  it  ;  whatever  may 
be  the  incongruity  of  attributing  either  praife  or 
blame,  where  natural  neceffity  (according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  and  moft  obvious  meaning  of  the  term)  taketh 
place.  Eecanle  Mr.  Edwards  had  faid,  that  the  nature 
oj  things  is  concerned  in  moral  neceffity  (p.  qx.)  anc) 
admits  that  moral ,  is  a  fpecies  of  philosophical  neceffity 
(p.  294.)  the  Ex— r  pretends,  that,  upon  Mr.  Ed¬ 
vards  s  principles;  and  even  according  to  his  own  defi~ 
rations ,  there  is  a  neceffity  in  the  volitions  of  men 
which  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with  all  our  ideas  of  any 
delert  of  either  praife  or  blame.  Herein  the  Ex — r 
doth  not  give  the  real,  obvious  fenfe  of  the  Author 
upon  whom  he  animadverteth  ;  but  takes  advantage, 
y  yarying  the  meaning  of  the  term  nature  from  the 
fenfe  in  which  Mr.  Edwards  ufeth  it,  to  reprefent  him 
as  being  inconfiftent,  both  with  himfelf  and  with  com- 
in  on  fenfe,  in  an  inllance  wherein,  upon  careful  and 
candid  examination,  he  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  neitner.  Nothing  farther  need  be 
faid  in  reply  to  the  remarks  of  our  Author  on  this 
head,  than  to  requeft  the  reader  carefully  to  review 
Mr.  Edwards’s  own  reafonings  upon  the  point,  in  the 
fore-mentioned  fedtions.* 


,  .  ,  4.  Mr. 

As  fomc  teem  to  think  that  Mr.  Edwards  ufes  the  dirtinction  of  natural  and 
moral  rnaitluy  infcumtfual  fenfe,  and  have  charged  him  with  introducing  a 
new  phrat oology  into  the  church,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  quote  a  pafi'age 

01  two  from  Truman  s  Diicourle  of  natural  and  moral  impotency,  written  about 
a  century’  ago. 


This  diftin&ion  ffays  he)  of  natural  and  moral  power,  or  impotency ,  is  not  ufed 
To  atihm  or  deny  the  coming  or  arifing  of  one  or  either  of  them  from  nature  :  for 


noi  vituperable  in  genere  moruin  ,*  that  a  man  can  neither  be  counted  good  and 
honed,  or  bad  and  dilhoneft,  for  his  agility  0r  comelinefs,  dulnefs,  blockifhnds, 
or  acutenels  ;  but  may  oc  (having  fuch  power  and  doing  accordingly)  admired, 
though  not  pras fed  ;  and  for  the  defect  01  lucli  power  may'  be  pitied*  but  not 
blamed  or  punikhed.  And  this  impotency  may  be  a  punifhment,  hut  not  a  fin. 
1  he  moial  and  ethical  act  or  habit  is  julf  contrary.  It  is  that  which  is  laudable 
or  vituperable,  and  that  which  a  man  may  be  looked  on  as  honeft  or  dilhoneft 
for.  Now  natural  impotency  is  always,  in  this  fenfe,  of  fomething  that  a  man 
cannot  do,  if  he  would  never  lb  much  ;  or  hath  not  the  verv  faculty  of  willing  if. 
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4.  Mr.  Edwards  hath  infilled,  that  the  virtuoufnefs 
and  vicioufnefs  of  difpofitions,  habits  of  mind  and  in¬ 
clinations,  are  to  be  fought  wholly  in  thefe  difpcftitioos 
and  inclinations  themfelves  ;  and  not,  in  any  me  a  fure, 
in  their  caufe.  This  dodtrine  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
Ex — »t  reprefenteth  in  fuch  a  manner  and  in  fuch 
Lerms  as  greatly  tend  to  betray  unwary  readers  into 
vrery  wrong  and  falfe  appreheniions  oi  the  real  opinion 
and  fentiments  of  that  eminent  author.  He  Lays 
(p.  57.)  u  What  doth  it  amount  to  ?  The  plain 

truth  is”  (on  Mr.  Edwards’s  principles)  44  that 
u  when  we  fet  ourfelves  to  judge  of  human  actions, 
u  we  muft  have  no  confideration  of  the  fource  of 
u  them,  but  entirely  detach  them  from  their  caufes. 

Be  the  efficient  caufe  who  or  what  it  will,  all  we 
:c  have  to  attend  to,  is  the  eifedf  produced — by  this 
ic  we  muft  eftimate  the  goodnefs  or  wickednefs  oi 
;c  men—!”  The  term  attion ,  is"  moft  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  external ,  bodily  exertions .  It  is  a  diftate  of 
common  fenfe,  that,  in  judging  of  actions ,  in  this  ienfe 
cf  the  term,  we  muft  look  wholly  to  their  Jource,  and 
jy  this  only  eftimate  the  goodnefs  or  wickednefs  of 
men.  Mr.  Edwards  is  fo  far  from  having  laid  any 
:hing  inconflftent  with  this  opinion,  that  he  h‘ath  offer¬ 
ed  unanfwerable  arguments  in  fupport  of  it.  And  yet 
3ur  Author  hath  exprefted  himfelf,  on  this  head,  in 
:crms  naturally  adapted  to  perfuadc  his  lefs  accurate 
md  judicious  readers,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  fo  weak 
is  to  imagine  that  the  commendablenefs  or  criminality 
T  the  outward  actions  of  men  do  not  at  all  depend 

upon 

the  moral  impotency  is  of  fotaething,  that  a  man  hath  the  natural  faculty  to 
vill,  or  can  do  it  if  he  would  ;  but  is  hindered  only  by  moral  vicious  habits 
rom  willing  or  doing  it.  (page  4.) 

This  moral  impotency  doth  not  excufe  from  fault*  or  make  the  threatening.? 
injuft.  Nay,  it  is  alio  in  this  contrary  to  natural  (which  I  would  have  you  ob- 
erve  and  confider  well,  to  convince  you  of  the  great  difference) ;  that  the  natural 
mpotency,  the  greater  it  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  doth  lelfen  the  fault  in  not 
ibeying  the  command  ;  and  the  lefs  it  is,  by  fo  much  the  more  it  doth  greaten 
he  fault.  But  the  greater  it  [moral  impotency]  is,  the  greater  is  the  fault,  and 
nore  blame-worthy,  and  farther  from  excufe  ;  and  the  lefs  it  is,  the  lefs  faulty, 
page  3  1.) 

If  any  one  defires  to  know  whether  Mr.  Edwards’s  language  is  new,  and  be- 
ore  unknown  to  the  church,  let  him  read  this  whole  difeourfe  of  Truman. 
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upon  tne  internal  purpofes  and  defigns  from  which  the 

acuons  proceed.  In  this  inftance  our  Author,  I  an, 

prehend,  evadeth  the  force  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  argu- 

inent  ;  and  hardly  Ihews  himfelf  the  candid,  fair  in- 
quirer.  ’ 

But  will  the  Ex  r  infill:  on  the  confequence  which 
',e  uPP°lcth  to  follow  from  thefe  principles  of  Mr 
Edwards  He  fays,  “He,  therefore ,  that  with  one 
^  original  talent  makes  as  great  improvement  as  an- 
tc  otlier  Wlt-1  five,  is  no  more  praifeworthy — that  is 
is  not  accepted  according  to  that  he  hath.  He  that 
offends  againft  five  degrees  of  light,  originally  giv¬ 
en,  is  guilty  in  no  higher  degree  than  he  who  offends 
againft  but  one  degree  of  light.”  I  know  not  by 
what  rule  of  reafon  our  Author  makes  this  inference. 
If  the  vicioufnefs  of  any  thing  lieth  in  the  nature  of  it 
not  in  its  caufe  ;  is  this  a  confideration,  that  at  ail  di- 
miniftieth  the  difference  between  rebellion  againft 
different  degrees  of  light  ?  Will  our  Author  inlift, 
alio,  that  the  difference  between  things  actually  ex- 
ifting,  conliftetn  not  in  the  nature  of  the  things  them- 
feives,  but  in  their  caufe  f  There  is  nothing  whereby 
we  can  determine  the  ftrength  of  any  internal  difpo- 
fition,  but  by  the  degrees  of  difficulty  it  will  over¬ 
come,  or  light  againft  which  it  will  rebel.  If  it  re¬ 
quires  greater  ftrength  of  inclination  and  difpofition 
lo  refill  five  aegrees  of  light,  than  to  refill  one,  there 
is  ceitainly  a  higher  degree  of  wickednefs  in  refilling 
five,  than  in  refilling  one  ;  ejpecially  if  the  wickednefs 
iietii  in  tlie  natui  c  of  the  difpofition  exerejed ,  and  not 
in  its  caufe. 

5.  Our  Author  pretendeth  to  quote  Mr.  Edwards, 
as  afferting  that  “  moral  evil  is  not  of  a  bad ,  but  good, 
tendency .  ’  (p.  72.)  For  this  he  referreth  his  rea¬ 

ders  to  part  4.  feci.  9.  of  that  Author’s  Inquiry,  I 
have  carefully  examined  that  Petition,  and  can  find  no 
f’uch  aflertion  in  it,  or  any  thing  akin  to  it.  Mr.  Ed- 
•wards  acknowledgeth,  that,  upon  his  principles,  it  mull 
be  granted,  that  the  taking  place  of  fin  is  a  fruit  and 
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effeft'ofthe  divine  permiilion  and  difpofal.  And  to 
Lew  that  this  permiilion  and  difpofal  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  purity  and 
iiolinefs,  and  do  not  reflect  upon  the  moral  character 
af  God,  he  afferts  that  there  is  no  bad  tendency  in  fuch 

permiilion  and  difpofal.  He  faith  (p.  3 7 S')  U 
not  of  a  bad  tendency ,  for  the  fupreme  Being  thus 
■  *  to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it 
is  heft  fhould  come  to  pafs.”  I  his,  any  one  may 
fee,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  faying  that  u  moral 
u  evil  is  not  of  a  bad,  but  good  tendency.  In  tnis 
pretended  quotation  there  is  at  leaft  the  appearance  of 
difingenuity  and  unfairnefs.  If  our  Author  had  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  the  .evident  defign  and  fcope  of  the 
fe&ion  upon  which  he  is  here  remarking,  I  think  he 
could  not  poffibfy  have  made  fo  palpable  a  miftake. 
And  by  this  means  he  might  have  fpared  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  feveral  of  the  next  fucceeding  pages  ;  and, 
of  his  pathetic  exclamation  on  the  fuppofed  advantages 
of  the  molt  atrocious  crimes  that  are  committed  here 
in  our  world,  and  the  “  bale  ingratitude”  of  mankind 
to  thefe  44  their  greateft  benefactors.” 

6.  Another  inftance  wherein  our  Author,  I  appre- 
fiend,  hath  mifreprefented  the  fentiments  of  Mr.  Ed- 
vvards,  is,  his  charging  him  with  placing  the  criminal¬ 
ity  and  wickednefs  of  a  number  and  feries  of  bad  vo¬ 
litions  particularly  in  that  which  is  firft  and  original  in 
the  feries,  on  account  of  the  infeparable  connexion  of 
ail  the  fucceeding  ones,  in  the  train,  with  it.  This  is 
the  light  in  which  our  Author  reprefenteth  him.  (p. 
48.  97.)  For  this  fentiment  in  Mr.  Edwards,  he  re- 
ferreth  his  readers  to  p.  48.  224,  225.  266.  70,  71. 
Mr.  Edwards  indeed  faith  (p.  48.)  “  If  the  firft  act  of 
the  will,  which  determines  and  fixes  the  fubfequent 
u  a£ts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  a£ts,  which 
i4  are  determined  by  it,  are  free.”  But  by  free,  as  he 
here  ufeth  the  term,  he  manifeftly  intends  the  fame  a$ 
Celf  determined  :  and,  by  the  chain  of  reafoning  which 
he  is  here  purfuing,  would  fhew  the  inconfiftency  of 
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men  with  themfelves,  even  on  their  own  principle,  in 
1  eadmg  foi  a  power  of  felf-determination,  as  effential 
to  moral  liberty,  virtue  and  vice  ;  and,  that  accord 
ing  to  tbeir  own  definitions,  it  is. utterly  inconceivable 
M*  yV  °f  exercife  of  the  will  Ihould  be  free 

mud, r Tnrd-’  U1  Pr  •“4‘  in!’fts  thit  thc  firft  and  deter- 
mining  ad  in  a  feries  and  chain  of  volitions  is 

t«,  y  the  lUbjaa  of  command,  as  the  confequent’  o  ,e 

And  hkcwife  tells  US,  that  “  'tis  this  more  tfpecMl, 

„  'vhlch  15  which  the  command  or  precept  has  a 
£c  pr.opei  refped  to  ;  becaufc  it  is  this  ad:  which  deter- 

«  difobed  16  Whi°le  -^ir  ;  hl  this  ad  tIie  obedience  or 
obedience  lies  m  a  more  peculiar  manner.”  To 

me  indeed,  there  appeareth  no  realbn  for  fuch  a  re- 

Pfirfl  ^  thiS  ’  r  °r  any  ground  for  fuppofing  the 

fi  ji  volition ,  in  any  feries  or  train  of  ads  of  the  will 
to  oe  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  the  fubied  of  com¬ 
mand,  than  any  of  the  fubfequent  ones.  Yea,  the  re- 

veue.ot  this,  in  many  cafes,  is  moft  manifeftly  true, 
i-or,  m  a  chain  and  leries  of  volitions  and  exercifes 
terminating  on  the  lame  general  objed,  the  mind  fre¬ 
quent  iyexerteth  itfelf  with  more  ftrength  and  vigour 
m  its  fubfequent  exercifes,  than  in  that  which  is  origi- 
na!  anu  mdl  m  the  feries  ;  and  which  may,  in  fome 
lenlc,  be  laid  to  determine  the  reft.  Certainly  it  is 
not  confident  with  this  Author's  own  principles,  to 
luppofe  that  the  connexion  of  fubfequent  ads  of  the 

Vv‘  V  WIt  1  which  is  firft  and  original  in  the  leries, 
or  tne  determination  of  the  confequent  ads  by  the  an¬ 
tecedent,  Ihould  be  any  reafon  for  making  the  firft  cf- 
pccially  the  fubjed  of  precept  and  command  :  or,  for 
placing  obedience  or  difobeclience  in  n peculiar  manner 
m  the  firft,  and  nbt  in  thofe  which  follow.it.  ‘ 

But  in  the  other  places  referred  to  by  our  Author 
it  is  manifeft  that  when  Mr.  Edwards  denieth  freedom 
to  be  in  confequent  ads  of  the  will,  becaif  of  tZ- 
donnexion  -with  foregoing  ads ,  he  doth  it  only  upon  the 
oojetLor’s  principles,  in  order  to  lliew  him  his  own  in- 
confiftency ►  If  our  Author  had  carefully  kept  Mr. 

Edwards's 
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Edwards's  defign  iri  view,  lie  would  not  have  repre¬ 
sented  him  as  To  frequently  placing  the  criminality  and 
vickednefs  of  a  number  and  chain  of  volitions  partic¬ 
ularly  and  efpecially  in  that  which  is  firft  and  original 
n  the  feries. 

7.  On  the  flrength  of  the  fuppofition,  that  every 
:ind  of  necellity  is  equally  inconfiftent  with  our  natur¬ 
al  ideas  of  defert,  of  praife  and  blame,  our  Author 
hargeth  Mr.  Edwards  (p.  83.)  with  being  u  caught 
n  his  own  fubtilty,”  and  inadvertently  Aiding  into 
he  dodirine  of  fatalifm,  however  he  may  have  expref- 
ed  his  difinclination  to  it.  What  the  Ex — r  meaneth 
5y  fatalifm ,  it  is  fufficiOntly  evident,  is  not  the  necefe 
ary  certainty  of  the  divine  exiftence  and  exercifes, 
)ut  the  fubjeftion  of  every  event,  yea  of  all  intelligent 
‘xtftence,  in  every  form  and  mode  of  it,  to  a  necefiity 
vhich  is  equally  without  will,  without  wifdom,  and 
without  defign.  u  Upon  this  fcheme'^  (Mr.  Edwards's) 
aith  our  Author,  u  it  follows,  that  the  adtions  of  all 
c  finite  beings  are  the  agency  of  the  Deity  ;  and  his, 
c  not,  properly  fpeaking,  agency ,  but  inftrumentali- 
c  ty — a  fubjedtion  to  blind  necefiity  and  fate /L— Mr* 
Edwards  hath  no  where  faid  or  intimated,  that  the 
livine  agency  is  the  fruit  and  effed  of  any  extrinfic, 
eceftary  caufe  ;  or,  indeed,  of  any  kind  of  necefiity 
vhatfoever  :  and  where  the  Ex— r  finds  fuch  a  fenti- 
lent  or  conclufion  contained  in  any  thing  that  Author 
.ath  faid  in  his  Inquiry,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive.  It 
>  true,  that  Mr.  Edwards  fuppofeth  the  divine  exift- 
nee,  even  in  every  mode  and  manner  of  it,  a  necefary 
xiftence.  If  this  is  a  dodirine  plainly  on  the  fide 
f  fatality,”  we  readily  allow  that  his  retifonings  are 
n  that  fide  of  the  queftion.  And  if  there  is  no  way 
0  efcape  the  fubtilties  of  that  obnoxious  dodtrine,  be- 
de  that  of  denying  the  necefity  of  the  divine  exiftence, 

-  will  at  once  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Edwards  was 
aught  in  them.  But  would  Our  Author,  in  order  to 
void  the  dodtrine  of  fate,  deny  the  ab folate  neceffity  of 
tie  divine  exiftence — a  re ^elfity  taking  place  equally 
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(in  which  we  doubt  not  his  fi 


xxa  iiuwpvcr  our 
nclination  to”  atheilm 
ncerity)  we  think  his 


realoning  is  plainly  on  the  fide  of”  it  ;  “  and  fiup. 

P°^e  ^-e_  was  caught  in  his  own  fubtilty.”  For  if  the 
ciivine  exiftence  and  volition  are  not  necefjarily  what 
they  are  ;  and  if  there  is-  not  that  fupremacy,  efficiency 
and  power  in  him  and  in  his- government,  as  abfoluteiv 
to  injure  the  taking  place  of  every  event ,  under  this 
government,  exactly  agreeable  to  the  wife  purpofe  and 
defign  of  God  j  it  will  be  no  longer  worth  while  for 
chrtflian  divines  to  conteft  any  points  with  atheifts  and 
infidels  ;  or,  even  to  expect  any  effettuaj  interpofition 
xn  favour  of  the  caufe  of  righteoufnefs  and  truth. 

Upon  tnc  authority,  notwithffcanding,  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  s  maintaining  fuch  a  doctrine  as  this,  our  Am 
thor,  with  great  freedom,  ranks  this  eminent  chrifiian 
divine,  with,  heathen  philofophers  and  others  who,  he 
fiuppofeth,  harmonize  with  them  in  their  dodtrine  of 
rate.  And  accordingly  he  hath,  in  the  dole  of  his 
performance,  dravVn  a  parallel  uetween  the  fentiments 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the  doctrines  of  fuch  as  lie  ima¬ 
gined!  have  been  abettors  of  thole  heathenifh,  unphi- 
lofophical  tenets.  He  informs  us,  indeed  (p.  130.). 
that  he  doth  not  fiuppofe  that  the  agreement  of  Mr. 
Edwaids  s  clodtiines  with  the  fentiments  of  heathen 
philofophers  proves  them  to  be  falfe.  But  if  it  was 
not  his  oefign  that  the  confideration  of  the  correlnon- 
-Jence  of  hi  1 .  Edwardses  dodtrine,  with  lome  things 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hobbs,  Spi¬ 
noza,  dec.  fiiould  have  the  weight  ot  ail  argument, 
with  his  more  fuperficial  readers" ;  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  reafon  why  he  exhibited  this  refemblance  to  the  view 
of  the  publick,  and  fubjoined  his  “  fpecimen  of  coin- 
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:idence”  to  his  other  performance.  This  is  an  argu- 
nent  which  will  probably  be  of  greater  weight  with 
nany,  to  prejudice  them  againft  the  writings  of  this 
ruly  great  and  excellent  divine,  than  any  or  all  the 
>ther  arguments  our  Author  hath  advanced  in  his 
vhole  book.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to  fee  what  other  end  he 
vould  have  in  view,  in  comparing  the  doftrines  and 
entiments  of  Mr.  Edwards,  with  fome  things  which 
ire  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  fuch  as  have  obtained 
he  name  of  fatalifts ,  in  fome  part  of  the  chriftian 
vorld,  than  to  raife  the  popular  cry  againft  Mr.  Ed¬ 
vards,  and  caft  an  odium,  both  upon  his  fentiments 
ind  character.  It  might  have  been  much  more  fatis- 
!ying  to  the  candid,  honeft  inquirers  after  truth,  for 
>ur  Author  fairly  to  have  anlwered  and  confuted  the 
irguments,  both  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  thofe  with  whom 
le  coincideth  in  fentimcnt,  in  favour  of  that  kind  of 
leceffity  of  events  which  is  urged  with  fo  much  (at 
eaft)  appearance  of  reafon  and  argumentation  by  thofe 
earned  writers  ;  which,  however,  hath,  among  fome, 
detained  the  obnoxious  and  unpopular  name  of  fate* 
t  will,  probably,  upon  inquiry,  be  found  that  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  free  will ,  or  they  who  affert  fuch  a  liberty 
)f  will  as  implieth  a  freedom  fro7n  all  kinds  of  neceffity  ^ 
•annot  fupport  their  opinion  by  more  authorities,  or 
hofe  of  greater  eminence  and  weight  among  both 
ieathens,  jews,  and  Chriftians,  than  are  evidently  on 
he  fide  of  neceffity ,  and  have  ftrenuoiftly  fupported  it. 
Fhe  Author  of  the  philojophical  inquiry  concerning  Jni~ 
nan  liberty ,  fuppofed  to  be  A.  Collins,  Efq.  fays,  that 
iberty  (meaning  that  freedom  from  all  neceffity  which 
mplies  contingency  of  events)  can  only  be  grounded 
)U  the  abfurd  principles  of  Epicurean  Atheifts  ;  and 
hat  4C  The  Epicurean  Atheifts ,  who  were  the  moil. 
c  popular  and  moft  numerous  feed:  of  atheifts  of  anti- 
c  quity,  were  the  great  aifertors  of  liberty/'  As 
luthorities  for  this  atfertion,  he  quotes  Lucretius  and 
W.  and  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  the  Stoicks , 
*  who  were  the  moft  popular  and  moft  numerous  fed: 

T  2  *  among 
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among  the  religionaries  of  antiquity,  were  the  great 

aflertors  of - neceffity.”  His  authority  for  this  af- 

lertion  is  Cicero  de  nat.  Deor.  L.  I.  “  The  cafe  '* 


continues  he,  “  was  alfo  the  fame  among  the  Jews 
as  among  the  Heathen. - They  were  principally 

^AA _  •>  < 
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“  divided  into  three  feels,  the  Sadducees,  the  Pharifees^ 
ii  and  the  Effepes.  I  he  Sadducees,  who  were  efteem- 

u  /•/  an  irrdiSiows  and  atheiflical  fe£l,  maintained  the 
liberty  of  man. ”  (By  liberty  is  here  meant  that 
lame  freedom  of  'will  which  is  termed,  both  by  our 
Author  and  others,  &  f elf -moving  J elf  determining  pom- 
^  ‘f  But  tne  Pharilees,  who  were  a  religious  fe£l 
aferibed  all  things  to  fate ,  or  God’s  appointment f 
(by  which  this  writer  meaneth  one  and  the  fame  thing) 
u  and  was  the  firft  article  of  their  creed,  that  fate 
t  and  God  do  all  5  and  confequently  they  could  not 
allert  true  liberty,  when  they  afierted  a  liberty  to¬ 
gether  with  this  fatality  and  neceffity  of  all  things, 
/md  the  Effenes,  who  were  the  molt  religious  fedl 
among  the  Jews,  and  fell  not  under  the  cenfure  of 
our  Saviour  for  their  hypocrify,  as  the  Pharilees 
did,  were  aflertors  of  abfolute  fate  and  neceffity, 
St.  Paul,  who  was  a  Phariiee  and  the  fonof  a  Phari- 
fee,  is  fuppofed  by  the  learned  Dodwell  to  have  re- 
“  ceived  his  dodlrine  of  fate,  &c.  &c.  So  that  liber¬ 
ty  is  ootii  the  real  foundation  ot  popular  atheilin, 
and  has  been  the  profefled  principle  of  the  atheifls 

(,i  °n  other  fide,  fate  or  the  nccejfi- 

C  ty  of  events,  has  been  elleemed  a  religious  opinion, 
and  been  the  profefled  principle  of  the  religious, 
both  among  Heathens  and  jews,  and  alfo  of  that 
great  convert  to  chriflianity,  and  great  converter  of 
“  others,  St.  Paul.”  (See  p.  54,  }y,  56.  of  his  In¬ 
quiry.)  The  fame  writer  tells  us  (p.  192.)  that 
u  The  queftions  of  liberty ,  neceffity  and  chance  have 
“  been  fubje&s  of  diipute  among  philofophers  at  all 
'c  times  ;  and  moil  of  tliele  philofophers  have  clearly 
<c  allerted  neceffity,  and  denied  liberty  and  chance. 

“  Pbat  “  The  queftions  of  liberty  and  necejjity  have 

>  alfo 
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u  alfo-been  debated  among  divines,  in  the  feveral  ages 
“  of  the  chriftian  church,  under  the  terms  of  free  will 
u  and  predeftination  :  and  the  divines  who  have  denied  . 
“  free  will  and  aflerted  predeftination ,  have  enforced 
“  the  arguments  of  the  philolopher,  by  the  confidera- 
“  tion  of  fome  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  chriftian  reli- 
u  gion.”  This  writer  likewile  quotes  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
what  he  faith  upon  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  as 
evidently  efpouftng  the  do&rine  of  neceffity  (fee  p. 
94.)  ;  to  which  the  Doftor  made  a  particular  reply  ; 
printed  with  u  A  collection  of  papers  which  palled 
iC  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  Leibnitz”  and  the 
Doctor'. 

No  weight,  however,  is,  after  all,  to  be  laid  on 
fuch  authorities  :  there  being  Icarcely  any  opinion, 
however  ridiculous  or  ablurd,  but  what  may  be  fup- 
ported  by  authorities  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  well 
chriftian  as  heathen. 

But  as  to  the  reafonablenefs  of  founding  any  argu¬ 
ment,  either  of  the  truth  or  falfhood  of  any  opinion 
whatever,  merely  upon  its  correfpondence  with  fame 
things  which  have  been  advanced,  either  by  the 
friends,  or  enemies,  of  chriftianity  ;  I  (hall  only  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  what  Mr.  Edwards  h mi¬ 
le  if  hath  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  Part  IV.  Sect.  6.  of 
his  Inquiry.  If  our  Author  had  kept  this  in  view,  I 
cannot  but  think  he  muft  have  felt  himfelf  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  very  fruitlefs  (not  to  lay  invidious)  em¬ 
ployment,  while  he  was  preparing  his  “  Specimen  of 
coincidence”  for  the  view  of  the  public. 

Befide  the  injustice  done  by  the  Ex — r  particular¬ 
ly  to  Mr.  Edwards,  many  of  his  obfervations  and  rea- 
fonings,  it  to  me  appeareth,  are  injurious  to  the  caufe 
of  truth.  Some  few  inftances  of  unjuft  argumentation, 
and  of  conclulions  (I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  precipi- 
tantly  drawn)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  in 
the  prelent  feftion. 

Mr.  Edwards  ufeth  the  terms  voluntary ,  free  ’and 
elective,  when  applied  to  the  internal  exercifes  of  men, 

in 
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in  nearly  one  and  the  fame  fenfe  ;  and  in  many  of  his 
Ion  mgs.  they  are  convertible  terms.  Our  Author 

whej ™.'ght  evmce  the  terms  free  and  voluntary 
when  applied  to  moral  actions,  to  be  of  very  different 
import  ;  and  make  it  appear  that,  for  an  adion  to  be 

cions  7  Y°  Pr00f,that  k  is  eitlier  virtuous  or  vi- 
r  ’  1  ?nd|eaV01‘reth  to  make  it  manifefl  that  Mr 
Edwards  s  definition  of  a  moral  adion ,  viz.  that  it  is 

ln^  “desi  not  01),.y  Pm  adions  of  men,  but 

nant  it Z  °t  f  ^  C'eation-  And  ho^ver  diffo- 
of  min  bC  fr°m  dlftates  of  the  common  fenfe 
of  men,  to  imagine  that  the  adions  of  brutes  fall  un- 

dC5.  a'7  ™°,ral  denomination  ;  yet,  that  by  the  help  of 

comwirt  1C'il’  f  'C\  may’  in  time’  bring  our  minds  to 
compoi  t  with  fiich  an  ufe  of  language  and  terms,  fee 

P-  89,  90.  If  the  Ex— r  had  refieded,  that  there  is 

every  way,  as  much  evidence  that  the  brute  creation 

correipond  with  mankind  in  that  quality  of  their  na- 

ure,  that  them  actions  are /elf-determined,  as  in  this, 

,  lat  t  leP  are,  voluntary  ;  I  cannot  but  think  he  would 
have  omitted  this  obfervation.  For  him  to  fay,  that 
a  power  of  felf-determination  is  what  dignifieth  man 
above  the  brutes,  and  >  is  that  which  forms  the  grand 
diftindion  between  moral  and  animal  nature,  is  altoge- 
.er  without  authority  and  proof.  For  when  he  has 
proved  that  mankind  are  inverted  with  fuel)  uncommon 
powers,  and  that  fuch  a  power  is  necertary  to  the 
morality  of  their  adions,  we  fliall  be  equally  author¬ 
ized  to  fay,  that  his  definition  includeth  the  adions  of 
the  brutal  part  of  the  creation,  as  lie  now  is,  to  raife 
ucn  an  objedion  againft  the  definition  adopted  by  ns. 
for  he  rtiould  remember,  that,  upon  his  principles , 
tnere  is  no  more  evidence  that  the  adions  of  brutps  are 
voluntary,  than  that  they  ar tfelf  determined :  and  when 
he  hath  given  a  diftindion  of  human  volitions  from 
thofe  of  the  brute  creation,  whereby  it  will  appear' 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  felf-determined,  though  the 
former  are  ;  his  metaphyficks  will,  probably,  have 
minified  us  with  a  diftindion  between  Vat  voluntary 

exercifes 
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exercifes  of  mankind,  andthofe  of  the  lower  creation  ; 
whereby  we  fhall  be  able  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
former  are  of  a  moral  denomination,  though  the  latter 
are  not. 

Our  Author,  in  oppofition,  as  he  feemeth  to  fnppofe, 
to  Mr.  Edwards,  ftrenuoufly  pleads  for  internal  lib¬ 
erty  ;  by  which  he  evidently  meaneth  a  power  of  lelf- 
determination.  (See  Part  111.  beet.  II.  andp.  88.  92. 
97,  98.  99.)  Several  arguments  which  he  hath  made 
ufe  of  in  proof  of  fuch  a  liberty  as  this  in  men,  it  may 
be  proper  to  examine  in  thefe  remarks. 

1 .  The  Ex — r  would  gather  fome  proof  of  that  kind 
of  liberty,  which  he  fuppofeth  to  be  eilential  tothe 
morality  of  action,  from  the  confideration  of  our  be¬ 
ing  placed  upon  trial,  and  in  a  lhate  of  probation., 
(See  p.  99.)  If  he  had  particularly  given  the  ideas 
neceflarily  included  under  the  terms  being  upon  trial , 
it  would  have  been  more  eafily  diicoverable  whether 
there  is  any  weight  in  the  argument  ;  but  as  he  hath 
not,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  conclulion  is  juft. 
For  my  own  part,  1  muff  confefs  that  I  know  of  no 
other  idea  conveyed  by  the  expreffion,  than  that  of 
having  fome  future  reward ,  or  punifhment ,  jufpended 
upon  our  prejent  conduft .  What  the  dijpofition  of  the 
creature  is-  refpeiting  the  propofed  reward,  if  he  be 
but  an  intelligent,  voluntary  agent,  doth  not,  that  I 
am  fenfible,  come  at  all  under  confideration,  in  deter¬ 
mining  and  fixing  the  idea  of  being  upon  trial.  After 
angels  and  men  had  finned,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  a 
propofal  of  mercy  to  the  latter  ;  though  he  palled  by 
the  former.  This  propofal,  from  the  Deity,  brought 
man  into  a  ftate  of  trial  ;  as  it  again  fufpended  his 
future  felicity,  upon  his  prefent  conduit.  Merely  the 
propofal,  however,  did  not  in  the  leaf:  abate  man's 
natural  enmity  againft  God,  and  his  oppofition  to  him  ; 
or  excite  any  diipofition  or  inclination  to  a  compliance 
with  propofals  of  fuch  a  nature ,  and  made  upon  fuck 
terms .  To  the  fallen  angels,  no  propofals  of  mercy 
were  ever  made  )  their  Hate  being  forever  decided* 

and 
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and  they  fixed  in  a  ftate  of  hopelefs,  remedilefs  ruin 
by  their  original  fin  and  apoftacy.  Their  future  ftate 
being  ablolutely  and  unchangeably  decided  by  what  is 
already  palled,  and  what  it  is  impoffible  to  recall  thev 
are  not  upon  trial  ;  it  being  infinitely  impofiible  they 
Ihould  ever  ao  any  thing  in  the  leaft  degree  to  alter 
and  change  the  decifions  already  made  and  eftablifhed 
relpe&mg  their  eternal  exclufion  from  the  prefence 
and  favour  of  God.  But  if  it  fiiould  pleafe  God  now 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  and  make 
propoials  of  pardon  and  mercy,  upon  terms  with  which 
nothing  would  prevent  a  compliance,  but  their  proud 
and  haughty  tempers  ;  this  would,  at  once,  put  them 
upon  a  ftate  of  probation  and  trial  ;  and  that,  even 
though  there  was  not  the  leaft  abatement  of  their  op¬ 
position  and  malice  of  heart  againft  God.  Such  a 
propolal  to  them  would  be  truly  lufpending  their  fu¬ 
ture  ftate  upon  their  prefent  conduct  ;  which,  as  I 
apprehend,  is  the  principal  thing  intended  and  implied 
f'ln,p  llPon  trial.  And  if  this  is  a  proper  definition 
of  a  ftate  of  trial,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  it  doth  not 
imply  a  power^  of  felf-determination.  If  the  idea  of 
a  ftate  of  trial  is  nothing  more  than  one  being  in  a  ftate 
of  exiftence  wherein  our  future  happinefs,  or  mifery, 
is  fufpended  upon  our  prelent  exercifes  and  conduct  • 
then  this  confideration  affordeth  not  the  leaft  argument 
in  luppoit  of  our  Author’s  hypothesis  relpeding  the 
powers  which  are  eftential  to  "the  rewardablenefs,  or 
punilhablenefs,  of  adions.  Or  if  it  fiiould  be  infilled 
tnat  t>  ial  neceilarily  includeth  the  idea  of  fomething 
fitted  and  adapted  to  be  a  proper  means  of  difcovering 
the  f elf  denial  of  creatures,  and  making  manifeft  the 
ftrength  of  affedion  there  is  in  them  toward  6od  ;  fiill 
this  would  make  nothing  in  favour  of  the  power  in 
queftion.  If  the  confideration  of  our  being  upon  trial 
affords  any  pretext  for  fuppofing  that  mankind  are  in¬ 
verted  with  the  powers  in  queftion  ;  it  can  be  oiilv  on 
the  Supposition  that  fuch  adions  alone  as  are  felf- 
01  iginated,  and  lelf-moved,  and  do  not  arile  from  the 

—  '  influence 
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influence  of  any  extrinfic  caufe,  are,  with  propriety* 
and  equity,  either  rewardable  or  punifhable. 

But  if  this  is  the  idea  our  Author  defigns  to  convey, 
jy  reprefenting  it  as  inconfiftent  with  a  /rate  of  trial  to 
fuppofe  that  thofe  addons  and  exercifes,  upon  which, 
either  a  reward,  or  a  punifbment,  is  fufpended,  fhould 
arife  from  any  thing-  out  of  the  mind  as  their  caufe  * 
hie  hath  made  no  advances  in  his  argument  ;  it  is  barely 
1  repetition  of  the  old  objection,  under  a  new  form. 

It  is  very  evident  that  nothing  can  be  inferred,  in 
proof  of  the  neceffity  of  the  powers  in  quelfion,  in 
order  to  the  commendablenels,  or  criminality,  of 
actions,  merely  from  the  confideration  of  our  being 
upon  trial .  If  addons  may  be  commendable  or  crim¬ 
inal  in  beings  who" are  not  upon  trial,  then  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  being  upon  trial  determineth  nothing, 
either  the  one  way  or  the  other,  refpeddng  the  powers 
which  ate  neceffary  in  order  to  the  praife-wortliinefs 
Df  criminality  of  addons.* 

There  are  not  many,  probably,  who  will  exprefsly 
leny  that  the  addons  and  exercifes  of  angels  in  heaven, 
ind  of  the  devils  in  hell,  are,  the  one  as  truly  com¬ 
mendable,  and  the  other,  criminal  ;  as  any  addons  or 
sxercifes  that  ever  were  or  will  be  performed  by  men 
in  a  Irate  of  trial.  And  if  addons  may  be  commenda¬ 
ble  and  criminal  in  beings  who  are  not  in  a  (bate  of 
:rial  ;  then,  of  confequence,  our  being  upon  trial ,  af* 
fordeth  no  argnment  of  the  neceffity  of  our  being  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  powers  in  queftion,  in  order  to  our  be~ 
mg  jiiftly  and  equitably  rewardable  or  punifhable  for  our 
idions .  Merely  being  on  trial ,  rendereth  no  other 
power  requifite  to  the  commendablenefs  or  criminality 
bf  addons  ;  than  are  neceffary  to  the  fame  purpofe,  ill 
aeings  who  are  not  upon  trial.  Being  upon  trial, 

U  therefore, 

*  Dr.  Whitby  greatly  infifteth,  that  a  power  of  felf-determination  is  effential 
:o  a  ftate  of  trial  ;  {fee  p.  299  300.  309.  408.  &c.)  and  yet  concedeth  that  the 
exercifes  of  angels  are  praife-worthy  ar.d  virtuous  ;  ahd  of  devils,  vicious  and 
[inful.  But  feeing  that  they  are  neceftity,  he  denieth  them  to  be,  the  one  re - 
u >ardable,  the  other  punijhable."  But  if  the  Dodtor  had confidered  that  the  actions 
sf  our  Saviour,  while  upon  earth,  were  in  a  proper  lenfe  reveardaiU  ;  he  would 
probably  have  ieen  the  incondulivenefs  of  his  own  argument, 
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iherefoie,  argueth  no  enlargement  of  powers,  beyond 
what  beings  are  endowed  with,  who  are  not  upon 
trial.  And  if  the  aftions  of  thofe  who  are  fo  confirm¬ 
ed  in  a  ftate,  either  of  holinels  and  happinefs,  or  of  fin 
and  mifery,  as  implieth  a  moral  inability  and  impoffi- 
nity  ^  change  ,  aie  neverthelefs,  the  one  commend¬ 
able,  and  the  other,  criminal  ;  the  confequence  is 
obvious  that  fuch  an  inability  doth  not  deftroy,  or 
take  away,  the  moral  quality  of  actions  ;  or  hinder 
hut  tuat,  this  notwithftanding,  they  may  be  either 
virtuous  or  Vicious,  and  have  proper  defert  of  reward 
or  punilhment. 

2.  Another  argument  advanced  by  our  Author  in 
proof  of  fuch  a  power  of  action  in  man  as  implieth 
-lelf-determination,  is  drawn  from  the  conlideration  of 
the  ufe  of  the  means  of  grace  with  the  unregenerate 
and  the  offer  made  to  thole  of  that  character,  in  the 
gofpel.  (See  part  III.  fee.  II.)  He  fays,  p.  m.  that 
“  Means  are  ufed  with  unregenerate  linners  and  oa 
the  next  page,  that  “to  fpeak  of  means,  and  deny 
.their  conclucivenefs  to  the  end,  is  an  affront  to  com¬ 
mon  fenfe.  that  it  would  be  impeaching  fupreme 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  fay  that  they  “  are  not  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  be  ft  manner  to  lead  firmer  s  unto  repent¬ 
ance.”  And  he  afferteth,  p.  144.  that  to  fay,  “  the 
“  unregenerate  have  not  a  moral  power  to  ufe  the 
“  means  of  grace,  is  the  fame  abfurdity  as  . to  fay,  the 
“  means  have  no  tendency  to  the  end.-''  The  Ex-r's 
argument,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  him,  is  to  this  effect, 
viz.  I  hat  God  treateth  with  unregenerate  linners  as 
moral  agents,  capable  of  being  influenced  by  moral 
motives— by  reafon  that  he  offereth  pardon  and 
mercy  to  them  upon  condition  of  repentance — that  he 
inftrudls  them  fufficiently  into  the  nature  of  true  re¬ 
pentance — and  by  the  ftrongeft  and  molt  perfuafive 
reafons  and  motives,  urgeth  and  preffeth  the  duty  upon 
unregenerate  Tinners  :  therefore  unregenerate  tinners 
are  not  under  that  moral  inability  which  excludeth  that 
liberty  and  freedom  which  imply  a  power  of  lelf-de¬ 
termination 
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:crmination.  This  argument  of  our  Author's,  I  think, 
0y  no  means  concludeth  in  favour  of  a  power  of  ieit- 

jetermination.  For,  * 

1.  That  very  conducivenefs  which  he  fuppbieth 

here  is,  in  the  means  of  grace,  to  bring  finners  to  re¬ 
pentance  j  is  in  direa  oppofition  to  the  power  in 
predion.  Means  are  outward,  external  things,  defign- 
id  and  fitted  to  bias  and  influence  the  mind  ;  and, 
upon  our  Authors  principles,  cc  calculated  in  the  bed 
manner” — not  to  unfetter  and  unfhackle  the  mind  from 
die  power  and  influence  of  external  caufes,  but  to 
bring  it  under  their  influence  /  in  order  that  its  choice 
might  be  by  that  influence,  direfted  to  one  certain  par¬ 
ticular  objeft  in  didin&ion  from  all  others.  And  this, 
recording  to  our  Author,  is  not  only  the  defign  and 
tendency  of  the  means  themfelves,  but  alfo  of  all  thole 
divine  aids  and  abidances  vouclifafed  to  finners  in  the 
Life  of  them.  Now  that  there  mud  be  fuch  a  variety 
of  means  ufed  with  finners,  in  order  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  ;  and  thefe  calculated,  adjuded  and  adapt¬ 
ed,  by  fupreme  wifdom ,  to  this  very  purpofe  ;  yea,  and 
more  than  all  this,  the  aids  of  divine  grace  it  j  elf  ac¬ 
companying  them  ;  and,  after  all,  thefe,  many  times, 
proving  ineffectual :  furely  are  confiderations  which  are 
far  from  arguing  any  thing  in  favour  or  fuch  an  inter¬ 
nal  liberty,  as  implieth  a  power  of  [elf-determination  / 
but  rather  prove  the  mind  to  be  under  fome  drong, 
powerful  and  prevailing  influence  in  oppofition  to  the 
liberty  and  power  in  quedion. 

2.  Our  Author  confidereth  it  as  an  abfurd  thing,  to 
fay  that  the  means  of  grace  have  no  tendency  to  bring 
men  unto  repentance.  He  thinks  that  the  quedion 
concerning  the  tendency  of  means,  with  the  unregene- 
rate,  to  the  end,  is  fo  obvious  and  plain,  that  the  very 
propofing  of  it  is  enough.  (See  p.  1 1 2 .)  And  he  ipeaks 
of  thefe  means  as  being,  through  the  divine  concur¬ 
rence  with  them,  efficacious .  How  this  confkleration 
can  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  power  of  felf -deter¬ 
mination^  I  can  by  no  means  comprehend.  For  what- 
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fh®  •  fl  Jiindl  °r  of  wi51’  taketh place  under 

fte  m-uence  of  external  caujes ,  is  fo  far  from  being 
Jef  determined,  that  it  is  determined  by  fomethinf 
wholly  and  entirely  out  of  itfelf.  As  far  as  the  mean! 
o  g*ace,  together  with  the  divine  aids  which  accom- 

f  a“P  th®m’  haye  a  tendency  to  bring  tinners  to  repen. 
tance  ;  fo  far  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fuch  an 
eftefb  in,  or  upon,  the  mind  of  a  (inner.  And  as  far 
as  thefe  means,  with  the  divine  aids  accompanying 
them,  have  a  tendency  in  them  to  produce  fuch  effefts 
in  the  finner  s  mind  ;  fo  far  this  effect,  in  the  mind  of 
a  uiner,  arifcth  from  the  influence  of  thefe  means  and 
the  divine  aids.  But  thefe  means  and  aids  being  exter, 
ncd  things  (I  mean  extrinfic  of  the  mind  itfelf)  as  far 
as  the  a£t^  and  exerciies  of  the  mind  are  under  their 
influence  ;  io  far  the  abts  of  the  mind  are  determined 
by  something  from  without  ;  and,  therefore,  not  (elf 
determined  ; .  and  fo,  in  our  Author’s  fenfe,  not  free. 

Not  only  is  this  argument  impertinent  to  the  Au¬ 
thor  s  purpofe  ;  but  it  is  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and 
•witn  other  things  frequently  allowed  in  his  book. 

x.  The  Ex  r  often  concedes  that  mankind  are  in  a 
fallen  and  depraved  ftate.  He  fays,  (p.  61,  62.) 

Admitting  that  inch  a  ifatc  of  the  will  may  he  re-* 

‘‘  <f”red  |s  forever  impqffible  ;  this  can  be  only  on 
t,  a  llW  „Ion.  °f  a  power  once  given  and  pofTefled, 
but  loft.  .  And  (p.  ioy.)  “  However  great  that 
2]nP°tenry  is  which  is  derived  from  Adam,  there  is  a 
manifeit  diueiencc  between  a  moral  inability ,  or  ne- 
“  ceir,ty’  de'rived  from  the  fall  of  man,  and  a  like  kind 
of  inability  or  neceffity,  original  to  the  human  race.” 
And  farther,  “  While  we  acknowledge  th z  fallen  ftate 
‘  of  our  nature ,  and  the  impotency  derived -from  the 
tail,  the  pi  oper  quefdon,  on  the  go  {pel  plan,  is,  whe¬ 
ther  falvaticn  is  offered  to  fmners  on  vraClica^lc 

“  «™».”  And,  p.  ,08.  he  fpchs  of  means  which 
are  tiled  with  Tinners  as  bein g/ujficient. 

2.  Oui  Author  is  careful  to  let  his  readers  know, 
that  though  he  pleads  foi  a  power  in  the  unregenerate 

to 
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to  embrace  gofpel  offers,  he  doth  not  mean  exclufive 
of  the  blelling  and  grace  of  God.  He  faith  (p.  i°5\) 
“  The  prefent  queftion  is  not,  whether  fallen  man  hath 
44  a  power,  independently  of  the  aids  of  grace ,  to  accept 
44  the  gofpel  propofalT  So  (p.  114-)  VVe  repeat 
44  it,  to  prevent  miftakes,  that  when  we  {peak  of  tlie 
44  ability  of  unregenerate  men,  to  ufe  the  means  of 
44  grace,  we  mean  not  independent  power  in  them! elves  : 
44  (this  the  regenerate  have  not.") 

To  allow  any  impotency  in  human  nature — -any  mo¬ 
ral  inability  derived  from  the  fall  of  Adam — is  not 
confiflent  with  that  internal  liberty,  that  power  of  {elf- 
motion,  felf-cletermination,  which,  in  our  Author's 
view,  is  effential  to  the  morality  of  action.  The 
terms,  impotency ,  moral  inability ,  &c.  when  applied  to 
men,  if  they  have  any  meaning  in  them,  mail  intend 
fome  weaknefs  and  imbecility  of  mind,  fome  unaptnefs 
to  its  proper  a£ts  and  exercifes  ;  together  with  iome 
kind  of  pronenels  and  bias — fome  preponderating  ten¬ 
dency,  in  the  Rate  and  circumRances  of  things,  either 
internal,  or  external,  or  both— to  that  fin  and  wicked- 
nefs  which  muR  finally  ifluc  in  our  eternal  ruin.  The 
terms  m  a  ft  certainly  denote  a  weaknefs,  corruption 
and  depravity  of  mind,  which  render  the  finner’s  reco¬ 
very  lefs  likely,  and  more  difficult  ;  and  which,  like- 
wife,  make  more  and  greater  means,  and 


more  power¬ 


ful  aids  of  divine  grace,  neceffary  to  effect  the  falv avion 
of  the  {Inner,  and  prevent  his  final  and  everlaffing  def- 
tru&ion.  All  fuch  kind  of  inability  and  impotency ,  as 
far  as  they  prevail,  are  utterly  inconfiRent  with  that 
internal  liberty — -that  power  of  felf-motion,  fclf-deter- 
mination— which,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  Ex— r,  is  efiential 
to  the  morality  of  affion. 

To  affert  that  falvation  is  offered  to  finners  on  prac¬ 
ticable  terms  (in  the  fenfe  wherein  our  Author  evident¬ 
ly  ufeth  the  word)  and  that  fuch  means  are  ufed  with 
finners  as  are  Jiifficient  for  this  purpofe,  is  inconfiRent 
with  all  ideas  of  any  impotency  and  inability  derived 
to  us  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  For  it  is  allotted  (p.  81 .) 

that 
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that  notwithdanding  all  Mr.  Edwards  hath  Paid  to  the 
contrary,  natural  and  7noral  power  are  the  fame  He 
furthermore  tells  us  (part  III.  left.  II.)  that  there  are 
means  inftituted  for  the  recovery  of  finners,  which 
have  a  conducivenefs  and  tendency  to  that  end  *  and 
which  are  calculated  in  the  befl  maimer ,  by  su  preme 
wisdom,  to  lead  finners  unto  repentance : — that  divine 
aids  are  vouchfafed  to  render  thefe  means  effectual  * 

and  that  finners  have  a  moral  power  to  ufe  the  means* 
of  grace. 

What  fort  of  an  inability  and  impotency,  with  ref 
peft  to  doing  that  duty  and  complying  with  thole 
terms,  which  are  the  condition  upon  which  eternal  life 
IS  to  bellowed,  they  can  be  under,  who  have  Juch 
excellent  means  for  attaining  it  ;  divine  aids  and  grace 
afforded  and  vouchfafed  for  making  thefe  means  effec¬ 
tual  ;  a  moral  power  to  ufe  thefe  means,  in  themfelves 
fo  c  onducive  to  the  end  ^  and,  finally,  nothing  requir¬ 
ed  but  what  is  practicable — both  morally  and  naturally 
fo  .  I  lav,  what  tort  of  inability  or  impotency  mankind 
can  be  undei ,  in  1  cfpc eft  of  an  end  io  every  way  aG 
tainable  ;  and  duty  fo,  in  every  fenfe,  practicable  ;  is, 
to  me,  quite  inconceivable. 

There  is  much  reafon  to  think  that  our  Author  en¬ 
tirely  cxcludeth  the  ideas  of  criminality  and  fmfulnefs, 
li  cm  that  impotency  and  inability  which  he  fuppofeth 
are  derived  to  mankind,  from  the  fall  of  Aclam."  For 
the  power,  it  feeras,  which  the  unregenerate  have  to 
ufe  the  means  of  grace,  is  as  plenary  and  extend ve  as 
is  confident  with  a  date  of  dependence  on  God.  To 
this  purpofe  our  Author  tells  us  (p.  114.)  and  that 
with  much  care  and  caution,  led  it  fhould  be  imagined 
that  he  denied  the  dependence  of  unregenerate  finners 
on  God,  “  We  repeat  it,  to  prevent  midakes,  that 
£c  when  we  fpeak  of  the  ability  of  unregenerate  men 
to  ufe  the  means  of  grace,  we  mean  not  independent 
“  power  in  themfelves  :  this  the  regenerate  have  not.” 
But  notwithflanding  his  care  to  prevent  midakes  ref? 
pe&ing  the  dependence  of  unregenerate  finners  on 
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God  ;  his  readers  will,  perhaps,  not  miftake  his  real 
l entiment ,  if  they  fhould  imagine  that  he  fuppofeth 
unre  venerate  finners  have  as  full  a  power,  to  ail  intents 
and  purpofes,  to  do  every  thing  that  is  really  required 
of  them,  in  their  prefent  weak  Hate,  as  the  regenerate 
have  ;  or,  even  the  Angels  of  God  in  heaven.  For 
our  Author  exprefsly  denieth  (p.  116.)  44  that  any 
“  are  commanded,  invited,  exhorted,  &c.  to  exert 
u  powers  and  faculties  they  are  not  poflelfed  of — to 
cc  act  from  principles  they  are  not  endowed  with.” 
And  faith,  that  it  44  cannot  be  propofed  that  the  tin- 
u  regenerate  fhould  aft  from  the  higheft  fpiritual 
u  principles.”  Here  our  Author  hath  fufficiently 
hinted  his  opinion,  that  there  is  no  impotency  or  ina¬ 
bility  in  human  nature  to  any  thing  which*  in  our  pre¬ 
fent  ftate,  is  required  of  us  ;  no  \Veaknefs  or  inability 
that  is  criminal  and  vicious  in  the  fight  of  God* 

Thus  our  Author  alloweth  an  impotency  and  inability 
derived  from  Adam  ;  and  yet  infills  that  nothing  can 
juftly  be  required  of  mankind,  but  what  they  have  a 
morale  as  well  as  natural ,  power  to  perform  ;  and  that 
they  cannot  be  44  commanded — to  aft  from  principles 
they  are  not  endowed  with.”  He  fpeaks  of  means 
being  ufed  with  fmners,  to  bring  them  to  repentance  ; 
and  yet  giveth  fuch  a  view  of  their  powers  and  char- 
after,  and  of  the  requifitions  which  alone  can  jullly  be 
made  upon  them,  as  prcciudeth  all  neceffity  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  leaveth  nothing  for  which  any  one  can 
properly  be  called  to  repent.  For  natural  inability  is, 
on  all  hands,  allowed  to  preclude  blame  :  and  yet, 
after  allowing  the  fallen  ftate  of  human  nature,  and 
the  impotency  of  mankind,  he  infifteth,  that  44  if  the 
44  incapacity  be  re  aft  it  is  no  matter  under  what  name 
44  it  goes  : — that  the  dillinftion  between  natural  and 
44  moral  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe.”  (p.  115*)  He 
admits,  44  that  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  will  may  be  requir¬ 
ed  as  is  forever  impoffible.”  (p.  61,  62.)  Yet  infift¬ 
eth,  that  mankind  cannot  be  required  44  to  aft  from 
principles  they  are  flot  eijdowed  with  f  (fee  p.  116.) 

and, 
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and,  on  the  preceding  page,  challenged  any  one  to 

Ihew,  that,  upon  any  other  fuppofition,  the  golpel  can 

be  a  privilege,  or  men  liable  to  a  greater  damnation 
for  abuhng  it. 

Our  Author  urgeth  the  conducivenefs  of  the  means  of 
grace  to  bring  Turners  to  repentance  ;  and,  that  the 
means  which  trod  ufeth  with  Tinners  for  this  purpofe 

Sufficient:  yet  infills  (p.  109.)  that  the  application 
oi  invitations  and  commands  is  confiftent  with  a  free¬ 
dom  to  either  fide.  And  notwithftanding  the  variety 
of  his  pleas,  for  the  Sufficiency  of  means,  with  fallen 
depraved ,  impotent  creatures  ;  it  is,  after  all,  to  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  action  taketh  place  under 
tue  influence,  either  of  any  external  caufe,  or  internal 

yea,  cannot  be 

Jrcei  Wlta  that  kind  of  liberty  which  is  effential  to  the 
morality  of  aftion  whatever  attion  is  not  Jelf-deter- 
niined,  j  elf -moved,  cannot,  with  the  leaft  fhew  of  rea- 
f'on,  be  the  objedf,  either  of  diiefleem  or  approbation. 
He  h>,  like  wife,  very  full  in  acknowledging  the  influ- 
e  ne  of  divine  grace,  in  making  the  outward  means 
ehedtnal  ,  ana  v€l  fuppofeth  that  fuch  a  liberty  as  cx- 
cludeth  all  influence  from  without,  is  effential  to  the 
very  idea  of  defert  of  praife  or  blame. 

Thus  doth  it  appear  that  our  Author  ufeth  the  terms 
i//ipotency ,  moral  inability ,  fallen  flat  e  of  our  nature ,  &c. 
as  mere  words  of  courfe  :  it  is  phrafeology  which  he 
adopts  in  compliance  with  cuffom,  and  the  prejudices 
which  a  nairow  education  hath,  fomchow,  ffranpely 
3  iveted  on  the  minds  of  men.  However  frightful 
jnay  be  the  names,  fallen  ft  ate ,  moral  inability ,  depra¬ 
vity,  &c.  yet  our  Author  meaneth  no  other  than 
hen  mlejs  and  innocent  things.  [Nothing  can  be  more 
Unmeaning  and  infignificant  than  fuch-like  phrafes  as 
them,  when  applied  to  men — to  moral  characters-*- -on 
fuppofition  that  men  can  be  called  to  acl  on  no  other 
principles  than  Juch  as  they  have - — to  exercife  no  ether 
dfpo  jit  ions  than  fluch  as  they  arc  endowed  with  /  and, 
mac  the  freedom  and  liberty  which  we  are  endowed 

with 
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nth,  by  nature,  excludeth  the  concurrence  and  oper- 
tion  of  all  extrinflc  influence,  in  the  taking  place  of 
olition.,  Our  Author  efpecially  and  particularly  de- 
ieth  the  diftin&lon  between  natural  and  moral  ina¬ 
nity  (p.  80,  81.)  and  hath  wrote  a  book  to  prove, 
i  oppofition  to  the  dark  fuggeftions  of  men  of  gloomy 
pprehenfions,  that  mankind  arc  now  endowed  with  a 
berty  and  freedom  with  which  no  fuch  impotency  and 
lability  can  confift.  And  yet,  in  conformity  to  the 
revailing  prejudices ,  lie  himfelf  hath  adopted  thole 
arfli  and  uncouth  epithets ,  with  which  four ,  unmannerly 
igots  have  fo  often  reproached  human  nature,  and 
randed  mankind.  It  might  have  been  prefumed, 
rat  a  writer  who  cultivated!  fuch  freedom  of  thought, 
rould  not  have  cbndefcended  fo  far  to  the  weaknefs 
nd  prejudices  of  men. 

It  is  an  objection  which  hath  been  often  made  by 
alviniftic  divines,  againft  the  doctrine  of  a  power  of 
If  determination  in  the  will,  that  Rich  a  power  in 
lankind  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the  extenfive  pro- 
idence  of  God,  and  that  abfolute,  unlimited  govern- 
lent  which  he  exercifetli  over  his  creatures  ;  as  he 


oukl  hereby  become  liable  to  have  his  44  Rhemes 
lwarted,  and  his  will  refilled,”  by  his  creatures.  In 
lfwer  to  this  objection,  our  Author  quotes  Jackfoa 
^ainft  Collins,  (fee  p.  78.  marg.)  as  faying,  that: 
The  Riperintendency  and  government  of  God  arc  of 
the  moral  kind,  like  that  of  a  rational  monarch  over 
his  fubje&s,  who  gives  them  laws,  enjoining  obedi¬ 
ence  to  them,  and  eftablifhing  them  with  rewards 
and  punifhments.”  And  then  fays,  44  It  is  the  will 
of  God ,  that  we  fliould  act  freely ,  and  have  it  in  our 
power  to  do ,  or  not  to  do ,  his  commandments.”  It 
ay  by  fome,  perhaps,  be  thought  Itrange,  that  a  Gen- 
enian  who  exclaims  lo  loudly  againft  the  fentiments 
id  principles  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  involving*  in  them 
ie  opinion  that  fin  is  agreeable  to  the  divine  will ,  fhould 
mak a  Juch  a  reply  to  the  objection  under  confidera- 
on.  It  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God ,  that  we 
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fiould  have  it  in  our  power  to  do ,  or  not  to  do,  his  com - 
mandments ,  and  that  we  Jhould  ad  freely  ;  that  is,  that 
we  hiould  uie  the  power  we  have  to  do  or  not  to  do 
his  commandments  as  we  pleaje  ;  if  appeareth  to  me 
an  indubitable  confequence,  that  the Tchemes  of  divine 
government  are  not  thwarted,  nor  his  will  in  any  fenje 
refilled,  by  his  creatures,  when  they  ufe  this  power  of 
‘•hens,  eitlici  in  dijobeying,  or  m  obeying,  his  command¬ 
ments.  if  it  is  God’s  will  that  we  Ihould  have  a  power 
do  gi  not  lo  go,  and  that  we  Ihould  ule  this  power 
freely,  i.  e.  indulge  the  liberty  we  have  to  either  fide  ; 
it  is  a  fure  cale,  that  the  will  of  God  is  never  rejifed 
by  oui  exei  cifng  and  indulging  this  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom,  whether  it  be  in  choofing  obedience  or  difobedience. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  fentiments  of  IVIr.  Edwards, 
mat  upon  tne  whole  it  was  agreeable  to  the  divine  inind 
and  will,  for  wife  and  excellent  ends  to  be  by  that 
means  accomplilhed,  that  fuch  an  event  as  fin  Ihould 
take  place  in  his  fyfteni  and  under  his  government  ?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  dodlrines  and  opinion  of  Mr. 
Edwards  upon  this  point,  that  hath  greater  appearance 
.  of  calling  reproach  upon  the  moral  character  of  God, 
or  a  more  direct  tendency  to  lellen  our  apprelienflor.s 
of  the  divine  parity,  and  of  the  infinite  hatred  of  the 
Deity  to  fin,  than  is  here  advanced  and  very  fully  ex- 
prelTed  ? 

The  truth,  doubtlels,  is,  that  the  fchemes  and  pur- 
poles  of  the  moral  government  of  God  are  not,  in  fact, 
thwarted  by  any  thing  that  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  take 
place  in  the  fyftem  '  nor  his  will  in  this  fenje  refilled. 
And  therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  fuch  an  objection 
as  this,  arifing  on  any  hand  from  the  confideration  of 
the  infinite  hatred  of  the  Deity  to  fin,  and  his  moll 
Uriel  prohibition  of  it.  And  yet  when  we  conlider 
how  much  all  events  in  the  moral  world  depend  on 
the  volitions  of  rational,  intelligent  agents  ;  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  there  Ihould  be  any  certainty  of  the 
accompiilhment  of  any  wife,  determinate  ends  of  moral 
government,  if  creatures  were  endowed  with  the  pow- 
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ers  infilled  on  by  our  Author  as  neceffary  to  moral 
aftion. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  doctrine  of  the  confidency  of 
the  moral  inability  of  mankind,  with  their  obligations 
to  obedience,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  ftandeth  upon 
a  firm  balls,  with  whatever  ingenuity  and  appearance 
of  reafon  our  Author  hath  managed  his  argument 
againd  it  ;  and  that,  even  by  his  own  frequent  con- 
ceffions  and  acknowledgment.  The  expreflions  which 
he  fo  frequently  ufeth,  of,  the  fallen  fiat c  of  our  nature^ 
the  inability  brought  upon  us  by  the  fall ,  the  impotency 
derived  from  the  fall ,  &c.  if  they  have  any  meaning, 
and  are  not  mere  words  of  courfe  and  perfectly  infig- 
nificant,  do  certainly  imply  fome  fuch  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  fate  of  things,  either  internal  or  external, 
to  certain ,  determinate  aftions  and  exercifes  of  the 
mind,  as  is  utterly  in  confident  with  that  power  of 
felf-motion,  felf-determination,  which  excludeth  the 
influence  and  concurrence  of  all  extrinfic  caufe.  If  it 
is  conceded,  that  the  attings  and  exercifes  of  the  minds 
of  men  may  be  of  a  moral  nature ,  confidently  with 
their  arifing  in  fome  degree  from  fome  preponderating 
bias  and  influence,  extrinfic  of  the  exercifes  and  deter¬ 
minations  themfelves  ;  men  will,  probably,  find  no 
difficulty  in  their  mind,  in  allowing  fuch  an  ahfolute 
previous  certainty  of  all  events,  as  entirely  excludeth 
all  ideas  of  felf-origination  of  volition.  Nor  can  our 
Author,  any  farther,  confidently,  urge  the  importance 
and  neceffity  of  fuch  a  power  ;  until  he  is  more  entire¬ 
ly  liberated  from  the  common,  prevailing  prejudices 
of  mankind,  refpedling  the  depravity  and  impotency  of 
human  nature  in  its  prefent  date. 

I  am  therefore  humbly  of  opinion,  that,  although  the 
Ex — r  hath  fhown  that  fome  things  which  Mr.  Edwards 
hath  faid  refpefting  the  influence  of  motives  upon  the 
minds  of  men ,  are  not  altogether  jud  and  correct  ;  yet 
he,  himfelf,  hath  left  the  fubje<d  not  lefs  in  the  dark 
than  he  found  it  :  and  therefore,  even  in  this  refpeft, 
hath  no  farther  ferved  the  caufe  of  truth,  than  to  dij~ 
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cover- fame  incorrcOnefs  in  a  writer  offuch  charades  and 
eminence  as  made  every  of  his  errors ,  in  fome  fenfe ,  pe¬ 
culiarly  dangerous  :  but  even  this  incorreAnefs/ how¬ 
ever  real,  doth  not  appear  to  affeCt  his  general  argu¬ 
ment,  or  endanger  it.  But  our  Author  hath  done 
nothing  to  the  purpofe,  towards  answering  the  argu- 
rnents  made  ufe  of  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  confutation  of 
the  doftnne  of  a  power  of  lelf-determination  in  man  • 
or,  refolving  the  difficulties  with  which  he  hath  ffiown 
that  the  opinion  itielf  is  moft  evidently  embarraffed, 
'j  o  \\  here  hath  he  ffiown  that  the  arguments  made  ufe 
ot,  by  that  mafterly  writer,  are  fophiftical  and  evafive  • 
or,  that  he  ffiifteth  and  changeth,  and  appeareth  back’ 
ward  to  face  the  ftrongeft  objections  which  are  made 
againil  the  opinions  and  fentiments  which  he  endea- 
vours  to  vindicate  and  fupport.  Nothing  hath  our 
Author  laid  to  invalidate  the  arguments  bv  which  Mr. 
Edwards  proveth  an  eftabljffied  connexion  in  things 
and  an  infallible  antecedent  certainty  of  all  events  • 
or,  to  ffiew  their  weaknefs  and  inefficiency  for  the 
fupport  of  a  doCtrine  of  fo  much  importance  :  nor  yet 
doth  it  appear,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  he  hath 
baited  and  urged  any  objections  againlt  the  fcheme  of 
doCtnne  advanced  by  that  excellent  divine,  but  fuch 
as  were  efficiently  confidered,  obviated  and  refuted, 
in  the  veiy  book  upon  which  he  is  animadverting.  I 
*a3b  Sufficiently  ;  becaul'e  our  Author  hath  no  where 
ffiown  that  his  anfwers  to  objeftions,  and  folution  of 
difficulties,  is  not  juft  and  decifive.  The  ium  of*  the 
r  s  objections  againjft  an  infallible  previous  cer¬ 
tainty  of  all  events  which  ever  take  place,  in  the  whole 
fy If em ,  as  well  W'lcr sil  as  natural^  is,  as  1  have  before 
oblerved,  that  fuch  a  doCtrine  reproacheth  the  moral 
chai  adlei  or  God,  and  fuppofeth  him  to  be  the  author 
Gf'un  ,  which  is  inconhftent  with  all  our  ideas  of  him 
us  the  juft  judge  and  moral  governor  of  the  world  ; 
and,  thci  efoi  e,  that  it  is  a  doctrine  neceffarily  leflening 
our  apprehenfions  of  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  the  di- 
\ pie.natme,  and,  indeed,  quite  abolifhing  and  throw?- 
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ing  down  all  diftin&ion  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice. 

The  confideration  of  this  great  and  popular  objection 
fhall  be  my  next  bulinefs,  and  the  lubjeft  of  the  enfu- 
ing  part  of  this  Eifay.  I  will  now,  therefore,  relieve 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  after  only  requeuing  his 
candour  in  his  attention  to  what  1  may  offer  on  this 
important  fubjeft. 
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PART  II. 

/ 

Wherein  the  divine  agency  and  di/pofal ,  rejpeciing  the 

faZf!l  aCe  °f  m7al  eVil  in  theJyfiem >  are  humbly  and 
carefully  inquired  into,  and  particularly  confidered. 

HAT  the  Divine  Being  Ihould  exert  any  pofi- 

•  flv?.  and  influence  in  fuch  a  difpofal  of 

f  lrui  ln  hlS  as  Iie  certainly  knew  would  be  in¬ 

fallibly  attended  with  the  confequence  of  the  taking 

place  of  moral  evil,  hath  been  thought,  by  many,  an 
opinion  too  bold  and  daring  to  be  admitted  ;  involving 
in  1  the  moll  bale  and  unworthy  apprehenfions  of  God 
an  jeing  moll  reproachful  to  the  wifdom  and  puritv 
of  Ins  laws  and  government.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  great  objection  which  is  frequently  made  a- 
gainfl  the  calvnujhc  Icheme  of  doftrine,  viz.  that  it 
uppoleth  God  to  be  the  author  of  fin,  hath  appeared 
o  ormidalne,  that  writers,  in  general,  have  evaded  a 
mrect  answer  to  it  ;  and  endeavoured  to  fallen  the 
Janie  upon  their  adverfaries. 

And,  indeed,  that  God  Ihould  be,  in  any  degree  the 
Autho  r  of  fin,  in  that  fenfe  in  which  the  term  author 
is  very  frequently  ufed,  is  a  fuppofition  full  of  abfur- 
'ty  aild  blafphemy  •  and  incapable  of  being,  one  mo¬ 
ment,  admitted.  The  term  author  very  frequently 
conveys  the  idea  of  doing,  performing,  or  ailing.  When 
we  ipeak  of  a  man  as  the  author  of  any  aftiori  or  fa  ft, 
we  ulually  mean  the  fame,  as  atlor  or  doer  of  it.  When 
we  fpeak  of  any  perfon  as  being  the  author  of  a  piece 
of  wickednefs,  we  mean  the  fame  as  aCtor  or  perpetra¬ 
tor  of- it.  When  fuch  an  idea  as  this  is  comprehended 
under  the  term  author,  there  is  fomething  fo  harfh  and 
grating— fomething  fo  abhorrent  from  all  our  natural 

notions 
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notions  of  God,  and  of  the  equity  and  excellency  of 
his  moral  government,  in  the  opinion  that  HE  is  the 
author  of  fin— that  it  may  reafonably  be  expeCted  it 
will  immediately  difguft,  and  appear  (hocking  to  the 
natural  reafon  and  common  underftandings  of  men. 

If  the  doctrine  of  an  antecedent  certainty  of  all 
events,  and  a  fixed ,  e flab  lifted  connexion  of  cauie  and 
effect,  as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the  natural  world,  in 
this  fen/e  maketli  God  the  author  of  fin  if  it  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  containing  in  it  lo  blafphemous  a  confequence, 
and  reflecting  fuch  infinite  contempt  and  reproach  upon 
the  moral  character  of  the  righteous  and  glorious  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  world — it  ought  to  be  rejected  with  the 
utmofl  abhorrence  ;  and  doubtleis  will  be ,  by  all  luch 
as  have  any  regard  for  the  honour  of  God.  In  me,  I 
am  fare,  it  {hall  not  find  an  advocate,  whenever  it  is 
made  manifeft  that  it  carrietli  in  it  fuch  an  implication. 

But  the  queftion  I  would  propofe  to  .an  humble  and 
careful  inquiry,  is,  tV iiether  God  hath  not  fo  dijpofed 
and  arranged,  things ,  in  his  Jy  ft  em,  by  his  own  pofitive 
influence  and  agency ,  as ,  in  e (fed ft  injured  and  made  cer¬ 
tain  the  exijlence  and  taking  place  of  fin  ?— Whether  he 
hath  not  put  forth  fiuch  exertions  of  his  own  almighty 
and,  refiftlefs  power ,  as  he  certainly  knew  would ,  either 
mediately  or  immediately r  iffiue  in  Jiich  an  event  f — 2  ea, 
whether  the  infinitely  wife  and  holy  God  hath  not  exerted 
his  own  divine ,  omnipotent  power,  in  fuch  a  way  and 
manner  as  he  adiually  designed  and  purposed  Jhould 
be  followed  by  the  exijlence  and  entrance  of  moral  evil 
into  his  fy ft em  ?  *  To 

*  The  whole  of  this  queftion  may  be  comprehended  in  the  inquiry,  Whether 
God  hath  not  decrees»  or  willed,  that  moral  evil  fhall  take  place  ?  We  know 
not  what  agency  there  is  of  the  Deity,  befides  the  exercifes  of  his  c will ;  nor,  what 
‘power  he  puts  forth,  more  than  willing.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  only  inquiry 
is,  Whether,  all  things  being  taken  into  confideration,  it  were  not  the  will  and 
purpofe  of  God,  that  moral  evil  fhould  exift  ?  Though  many  feem  to  think  it  an 
opinion  which  refledeth  upon  the  moral  charader  of  God,  to  imagine  any  pojitivc 
purpofe  and  difpofal  in  the  Deity,  in  favour  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  ;  yet  it 
is  an  opinion  molt  evidently  included  in  many  things  plainly  held  and  conceded 
to,  Jay  divines  of  almoft  every  denomination.  Thus  Dr.  Taylor  himleif,  who 
frequently  objedeth  againft  the  calvinijlic  fcheme  of  dodrine,  that  it  maketh 
God  the  author  of  fin  ;  (fee  his  Scrip.  Dod.  edit.  II.  See .  p.  no.  137.  *46.  184. 
190.  &rc.)  yet  tells  us,  that  fatan’s  permiffion  to  tempt  us  “  is  the  appointment  of 
God  our  Creator >  who  alone  is  wife,  and  who  alone  hath  a  right  to  appoim  our 
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To  this  fblemn  and  important  inquiry  would  I  now 

freedom1"7  f’  -Wlth,  aU  du,C  humility  J  a"d  yet  with 
edom  ,  craving  the  reader’s  candid  and  critical  at¬ 
tention  to  what  I  may  offer  on  the  fubject. 

bemade  evident  that  the  exiftence  and 
o-n  ,dS-P  fiCC  rf/fn  1S  thC  occrifion  of  more  and  greater 

the  whmi  ^  ’•  and  thcreforc'  that  it  was,  upon' 

ln  thC  natUrC  of  things,  that  there 
fliomd  be  fiich  an  event :  and  if,  farthermore,  the  fup- 

pof,  ion  of  a  poftive  difpofal  of  the  Deity  in  favour  of 

be  tdkn;S  Place  of  this  event  ;  and,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  injure  and  give  infallible  certainty  of  its  exift- 
ence  :  doth  not,  at  all,  reproach  the  moral  charader 
of  God  ;  nor  is  any  way  inconfiftent  with  his  fpotlefs' 
purivy  and  holinefs,  and  his  infinite  hatred  and  averfion 
to  all  fin  if  fuch  a  divine  difpofal,  refpeding  the 

a  ing  pla.ce  of  m°rai  evil,  js  no  wayS  repugnant  to 
Ins  ftrict  prohibitions  of  fin,  and  that  upon  fo  fevere  a 
pena  ty  as  the  eternal  death  of  the  (inner  :  nor,  in  any 
mealure,  diminilheth  the  criminality  of  it  ;  or  render- 
eth  it  unfit  and  unreafonable  that  the  tinner  thould  be 

f,U1“  *e  r  or  b  ;  T,  ^  fay,  it  can  be  made  evident 
that  thefe  are  matters  of  undoubted  truth,  certainty 
and  importance  ;  the  principal  difficulties  and  obfta- 
cles  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  opinion  of  a  pofitive 

■  ™"!e  f.?ency  and  difpofal  injuring  the  future  exiftence 
of  luch  an  event,  and  giving  certain  futurity  to  it,  will 

then 

If  tjS  r  ^ 6 f  I^')  Ar*d  that  the  pajjlons  and  appetites  of  children  fhould  be 

hTt^lTl  Whh  th»fe  ?f  their  (as  he  LnoweThlha? 

“  Lilt  of  God  whn-iffidv  tru  y  be  affisned  to  no  other  caufe  befides  the 

“  trials  «  ta’thtak,  fit  "  T°T  ?  T'l  man  his  conhhutiotj  and  all  his  other 
j  '  >  ‘  (P*  191*)  And  yet  t Jie  Do61or  allovveth  that  there  ’S 

an/iinlurtn  ‘  Vd1/-’2'  °Ur  fe“<U,al  aPPe,ites  a«d  paflions  fhall  become  irrerular 
*  ,W  ’  w°tld  fo  corrupt  and  full  of  temptation  as  ours  is.  (p.  ,86.1  Am! 

„  lorn  fin  k' Cff,  af!'  *"•  a  w,orld  tuil  ot  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and'  drawn 

‘U'°o,  t  f  {  aPPct!tes:  (p.  **8.)  NOW  if  it  is  the  -Kill  Of  God  that 

Boiine  us  mTn  UC1  “n<,i,u,no(’s  as  wehave,  and  appetites  and  paflions  fo  ex- 

ihat  we  lhall  ll  d  d  ^  '  T‘“  f  mt0  a  wor)d  under  fuch  circumftances  as 

that  we  (hall  be  exceed, ng  apt  to  fin,  and  hath  appointed  that  we  (hould  b- 

fubjed  to  the  temptations  of  the  devil  :-if  God  hath  appointed  111  thefedr- 

rfctoStr,  univerfally  followed  by  men’s  actually  committing  fin, 

tua  Iv  eviflf.  Z  I"?  °,ccaf,ons’  circumftances  and  caufes  Ihould  all  ae- 

difJijTn  f  ’  J  t  w,l!,fure!y  *moun*  to  very  little  Ihort  of  a  poftive  divine 
d’JpOj.11  til  favour  ot  the  exiftence  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil 
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then  be  removed  :  and  the  great  and  popular  objection 
againft  fome  of  the  important  dcxftrines  of  revelation — • 
viz.  That  they  appear  to  make  God  the  author  of  fin — 
will  be  removed  ;  and  the  objection  itfelf  will  appear 
lefs  formidable  than  hath,  often,  been  apprehended. 

If  thefe  things  can  be  made  evident,  and  are  clearly 
confiftent  with  real'on  and  the  common  fenle  and  ap- 
prehenfions  of  men  ;  it  will  furely  be  manifeft,  that 
this  great  and  popular  objection  is  an  argument  capable 
of  being  ufed  to  much  better  purpofe,  and  greater 
advantage,  in  addrelfes  to  the  imagination  ^  tlian  the 
underftanding  of  men. 

If,  moreover,  a  divine  agency  and  pofitive  difpofal, 
giving  certainty  to  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  (hall 
appear  to  be  the  dictate  of  the  common  fenle  and  rea- 
fon  of  men  ;  and,  alfo,  a  do£trine  fully  afferted,  and 
clearly  taught  and  held  up  to  view,  in  the  word  of 
God  \  this,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  fufficient  to  fllence 
die  cavils  of  men  ;  and  the/e  are  confiderations  of 
fufficient  weight  to  prevent  their  being  made  an  ob¬ 
jection  againft  any  doCtrine  whatfoever. 

Thefe  are  lubjeCts  which  I  would  propofe  to  a  hum- 
Die  and  careful  inquiry,  in  the  following  feCtions.  I 
lave  only  to  afk  a  patient  and  fair  hearing  ;  and  that 
10  one  would  condemn  me,  without  giving  the  reafons* 
[  offer  in  fupport  of  my  opinion,  a  careful  confident 
don,  and  allowing  them  their  juft  weight. 

Sect.  I. 


Wherein  it  is  inquired ,  Whether  the  exiftence  and  taking 
place  of  Jin  are  not  the  occafion  of  more  ANd 
greater  good,  in  the  fyflem ,  tha?i  could  otherwfe 
have  been  effected  and  produced  f 

THAT  fin  ffiould  be,  in  fucti  a  fenfe  and  to  fucli  a 
degree,  the  occafion  of  greater  good  in  the  uni- 
^erfe^  as  to  render  it  upon  the  whole  defi ruble  that  it 

W  fhoiild 
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ill ou Id  ever  actually  come  into  exigence,  is  an  opinion 
which  the  Author  of  the  Examination  of  Mr.  Edwards 
*c;  thinks  is  very  extravagant,  and  that  it  contained 
m  it,  confequences  which  are  very  fliocking  and  ab~ 
-uru.  He  fuppofeth  that,  upon  admitting  fuch  an 
hypothefisv  it  will  follow,  «  That  the  law  of  man's 
t  ‘  nature>  at  fir  ft,  was  imperfeA—' that*  the  revolt  of 
and  angels,  was  in  compliance  with  the  end  of 
^  their  beings  and  the  wife  and  gracious  intention  of 
,  the  Creator/'  (See  p.  74.)-  That  fin  is  in  fad  fol- 
mwed  with  greater  good,  our  Author  confidereth  as- 
niatter  of  u  mere  conjecture,  at  beft — without  any 
^  folid  foundation.  For  (faith  he)  unleSs  we  can  tell 
<C  what  would  have  been,  had  fin  never  entered  the- 
^  woi  Id,  it  is  impoffible  we  Should  be  able  to  judge, 
“  by  way  comparifon,  of  the  greater  good  confe- 

quentgipon  it  j  or  be  able  to  fay  that  it  is  beft  upon 

tbe  whole.7'  (p.-  75.)  It  is  acknowledged  that 
where  the  objects,  between  which  a  companion  is  to 
oe  formed,  are  not  both  in  view,  we  cannot  judge  of 
them  by  \vay  of  comparifon.  But  as  to  the  two 
events,  viz.  the  taking  place  of  moral  evil  in  the  uni- 
verie,  and  its  oppofite  ;  a  little  confideration  may, 
perhaps,  be  Sufficient  to  convince  us  that  they  are  ob¬ 
jects  by  one  means  or  another  fo  far  brought  within  the 
compafs  of  om  view,  asj  to  enable  11s  to  form  a  com- 
parative  judgment  between  them. 

And  that  \vc  may  oe  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  in 
ihe  prelent  cafe,  and  conclude  with  feme  degree  of 
certainty  that  fin  is  the  occafion  of  more  and  greater 
good,  m  the  fyftem,,  than  would  or  could  have  been, 
if  moral  evil  had  not  taken  place  ;  I  would  propofe 
the  following  arguments  to  confideration— after  pre~ 
mifing, 

1.  That  the  exiftcrice  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil, 
and  the  univerfal  reign  of  holinejs ,  in  the  fyftem,  are 
events  diredly  the  reverfe  of  each  other.  There  are 
no  two  objeCls,  wherein  are  to  be  found  a  greater  di¬ 
versity.,  or  a  more  direCt  and  full  opposition  to  each 

other, 
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•other,  than  in  holinefs  and  fin.  'I  here  is  no  degree  of 
communion,  harmony  or  ‘agreement  between  them  ; 
nor  any  quality  which  they  poflefs  in  common  with 
each  other.  There  is  ever  the  moft  perfect  difcord 
and  variance  between  virtue  and  vice,  Ihcic  is  not 
the  lead  degree  of  concurrence  of  tendency  and  influ¬ 
ence ,  in  hollnefs  and  fin*  No  two  things  can  be 
more  oppofite  and  perfectly  repugnant  to  each  other. 

2.  That  thefe  two  events  mull  neceflarily  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  great  and  remarkable  diverfity  of  effects  ; 
and  that,  through  the  whole  intelligent  fyftem-— the 
creation  of  God.  The  whole  moral  created  lyftem, 
in  all  and  every  part  of  it,  feels  the  change  introduced 
by  the  taking  place  of  fin.  There  is  riot  one  intelli¬ 
gent,  moral  being,  within  the  whole  circle  of  created 
nature,  but  feels,  and  forever  will  feel,  his  circum- 
fiances  and  condition,  in  feme  refpeCts  or  other,  to  be 
greatly  altered  and  widely  different  from  what  they 
would  have  been,  if  moral  evil  had  never  made  its 
appearance  in  the  fyftem.  And  this  change,  moreovei , 
is  fuch  as  will  affeft  every  creature,  not  only  for  feme 
sonfiderable  time  and  fpace,  but  will  reach  and  extend 
its  effects  to  endlefs  ages— to  eternity.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  moral  evil  will  diverfify  the  circumftances 
of  every  individual  in  the  whole  iyltein  of  created  in¬ 
telligences,  forever  and  ever. 

This  diverfity  of  effeCt  in  the  moral,  created  fyftem, 
will  be  infinite  ;  things  never  reverting-  into  the  for¬ 
mer  channel,  and  recurring  to  the  fame  circumftances 
as  if  fin  had  never  taken  place  ;  nor  even  approaching  > 
thereto  :  the  variety  of  circumftances  and  condition, 
on  the  other  hand,  continually  augmenting  and  in- 
creating  to  eternity. 

The  fcheme  and  method  of  divine  adminiftration 
and  government  are  infinitely  diverftfied  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  moral  evil — the  taking  place  of  fin  :  and  by 
this  means  fuch  a  feene  is  opened  in  the  moral  world, 
as  tendeth  exceedingly  to  raife  and  exalt  our  ideas  of 
the  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  Him  who  fits  at 

W  2  the 
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the  head  of  the  fyftem,  and  whofe  powerful  arm  alone 
holds  and  manageth  the  helm.  The  methods  of  eov- 
crnment,  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  are,  in  general,  new  • 
and  exceedingly  diverte  from  what  they  would  have 
been,  had  fin  never  taken  place. 

T  Ins  oppofition  of  tendency  to  each  other,  in  ho  line  ft 
and  fin;  and  this  infinite  diverfity  in  the  ftate  and 
Circumfiances  of  all  moral,  created  beings,  and  in  the 
whole  fell  erne  and  plan  of  the  moral  government  of 

. 1  ,take  to  be  matters  of  undoubted  certainty— 
mchfputable  truth. 

1  hefe  confederations,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  may 
lay  a  foundation  for  determining,  with  fome  degree  of 
certainty,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  fuch  a  dif- 
pofition  of  things,  fuch  a  method  and  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  as  fhould  be  introductory  of  moral  evil ,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  followed  by  the  taking  place  of  fin  :  and,  enable 
us  to  form  a  comparative  judgment,  with  a  great 
degree  of  precifion,  between  the  degrees  of  good 
which  fhould  arife  and  actually  be  accomplifhed  in  the 
fyftem,  under  thefe  feverally  different  and  exceedingly 
diverfe  fchemes  and  methods  of  government  and  ad- 
miniftration. 

And  that  the  fcheme  of  government  and  plan  of 
operation  under  which  moral  evil  fhould  certainly  take 
place,  tend  to  the  greater,  yea,  far  greater,  good  of 
the  moral  world  ;  and  that  fome  very  definable,  valu- 
a °le  and  excellent  end  is  to  be  herein  aolwered,  which 
could  not  fo  well  have  been  accomplifhed  in  any  other 
way  ;  may  appear  from  the  following  confideration. 

I.  It  is  altogether  inconceivable,  that  the  feenes  of 
fuch  infinite  diverfity  of  operation  and  e fleet,  fhould 
be  equany  beautiful ,  equally  conducive  to  the  general  and, 
great  eft -good.  That  plans  and  feenes  of  operation  fo 
exceedingly  the  reverie  of  each  other  ;  and,  of  events 
of  fuch  infinite  diverfity,  fuch  perfect  and  full  oppofi¬ 
tion  of  tendency  to  each  other  ;  both,  too,  attended 
with  conlequences  infinitely  extenfive  and  great  ; 
fhould  yet  be  fo  exactly  and  perfectly  balanced,  and 

equally 
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equally  productive  of  good,  as'  to  leave  no  room  for 
infinite ,  all-penetrating  wifdom  to  diftinguifh  between 
them,  nor  ground  upon  which  a  preference  might  be 
formed  ;  is  a  fuppofition  fo  very  extravagant,  that  no 
ferious,  thinking  perfon  can  polilbly  admit  and  enter¬ 
tain  it. 

If  wi  sdom  gave  the  preference  to  a  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  fcene  of  operation,  wherein  fin  fhould  never 
take  place — moral  evil  never  come  into  exiftence — the 
wickednefs  which  taketh  place  under  the  divine  ad- 
jpiniftration  of  government  is  not  o?ily  in  its  nature  and 
tendency  reproachful  to  God,  but  fuch  an  aftual  ftain 
and  blemifh  in  his  chara&er  and  government,  as  it  is 
impoffible  ever  to  wipe  off  or  conceal.  The  fuppofi¬ 
tion  of  fuch  a  preference  of  wisdom  as  this,  moft 
evidently  chargeth  the  Deity  with  a  defecft,  either  in 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  or  power.  In  wifdom — that  he  did 
not  forefee  and  devife  what  would  be  moft  for  the 
general  good  ;  or  in  goodnefs ,  that  he  did  not  actually 
choofe  and  prefer  it  ;  or  in  power ,  that  he  did  not 
accomplilh  his  own  wife  and  benevolent  defigns.* 

To  fuppofe  that  ends  and  purpofes,  equally  wife  and 
excellent,  fhould  be  brought  about  and  accomplished, 
under  methods  of  government  and  adminiltration  fo 
exceedingly  and  infinitely  the.  reverie  of  each  other,  is 
putting  fuch  an  alternative  upon  the  Deity,  as  taketh 
away  all  poffible  room  and  ground  for  any  voluntary 
determination  at  all,  in  the  cafe  ;  and  is  a  fuppofition 
which  maketh  it  abundantly  to  appear,  that  the  coming 
into  exiftence  of  the  prefent  fyftem,  fuch  as  it  actually 
is,  in  diflinttion  from  any  other,  was  not  the  fruit  of 
wifdom — of  wife  defign  aftd  determination .  So  that  the 
Pfalmift,  when  fpeaking,  in  Pf.  civ.  24.  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  works  of  God,  was  under  a  grofs  miftake  in  fay¬ 
ing. 

*  “  God  is  an  omnipotent  good*  and  it  is  his  peculiar  glory  to  bring  good  out  of 
«4  evil ,  that  by  the  oppofition  and  lullre  of  contraries  his  goodnefs  might  be  the 

44  more  confpicuous. - ’Tis  an  impious  folly  to  imagine  that  God  was  either  de~ 

14  fective  in  «< wifdom ,  not  to  know  what  was  the  heft  ftate  for  m^n  in  his  creation  ; 
44  or  defe&ive  irv  goodnefs ,  that,  knowing  it,  he  vyould  not  confer  it  upon  him  ; 
f*  qr  defective  ip  povutry  that,  willing,  he  was  unable  to  make  him  better.’* 
(See  Dr.  Bates  on  the  harmony  of  the  fvine  attributes^  third  edition,  p.  47.) 
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ing,  in  ' w'tfdom  haft  thou  made  them  all,”  or  eve; 
apprehending  it  ;  but  he  afcribed  that  to  God,  whici 
doth  not,  in  fad,  appear  in  his  works. 

Befides  I'o  fuppofe  that  the  good  to  arife  from 
this  diverfity  of  effect  and  operation  in  the  moral 
world,  was  fo  exa&ly  and  equally  balanced  and  pro¬ 
portioned,  in  thefe  feverally  different  plans  of  admin- 
iltration,  as  to  exclude  all  room  for  a  preference  of  the 
one  before  the  other,  implieth  that  it  was  not  an  unde, 
Jirabie  thing,  upon  the  whole,  that  moral  evil  fliould 
tane  place  and  come  into  exiftence.  It  implieth,  like- 

w1  &r  Jhat  the  *ufinttety  and  good  Being  did  not, 
uimfelf,  prefer  a  method  and  fcene  of  operation  and 

government,  which  fhould  entirely  exclude  any  fuch 
event.  J 

When  the  univerfal  and  uninterrupted  reign  of  holi- 
neis,  in  all  ages,  and  all  orders  and  ranks  of  beings 
on  the  one.  hand  ;  and  the  exiftence  of  mpral  evil,  and 
its  amazingly  extenfive  reign,  on  the  other  ;  were 
events  (to  ipeak  after  the  manner  of  men)  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  the  divine  mind  (as  it  muft  be,  on  all  hands 
admitted  that  God  had  a  perfect  knowledo-e,  forefio-ht 
and  view  of  all  poffible  exiftences  and  events)— if  that 
fyftem  and  fcene  of  operation,  in  which  moral  evil 
fliould  never  have  exiftence,  was  actually  chofen  and 
preferred  in  the  divine  mind  ;  certainly  the  Deity  is 
infinitely  difappointed  in  the  iflue  of  his  own  opera¬ 
tions  if,  indeed,  they  may  be  called  his  own  :  and  it 
muft  needs  be  that  his  will  is  infinitely  more  crofted 
min  thwarted  by  that  fcene  and  courle  of  events  which 
are  actually  exhibited  to  view,  than  that  of  any,  or  all, 

othes  beings  together,  in  this  extended,  complicated 
fyftem . 

II.  From  the  preceding  obfervations  it  is  abundant¬ 
ly  manifeft,  that  the  plan  of  government,  and  fcene  of 
operation  and  events,  which  is  actually  furnifhed  out  to 
view  in  the  prefent  fyftem,  was  the  fruit  of  choice — • 
of  r  rudent,  Wise  design.  Nothing  can  be  more 
diflionorable  and  reproachful  to  God,  than  to  imagine 

that 
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hat  the  fyftem  which  is  actually  formed  by  the  divine 
land,  and  which  was  made  for  his  pleafhre  and  glory, 
s,  yet,  not  the  fruit  of  wife  contrivance  and  defign* 
\nd  it  muft  be  equally  inconfiftent  with  all  our  ideas 
rf  the  natural  as  well  as  moral  perfections  of  God,  to 
apprehend  that  he  had  not  in  his  view,  antecedent  to 
creation,  the  pofjibility  of  a  fyftem  of  intelligences, 
among  whom  there  Ihould  be  no  defection  from  God, 
Our  Author  himfelf  fpeaketh  in  terms  naturally  tend¬ 
ing  to  excite,  in  his  readers,  an  apprehenfion  that  he 
imagined  Inch  a  fyftem  a  conceivable  thing.  He  fays 
(p.  7^.)  “  To  fay  it  {fin)  could  not  have  been  pre- 
^  vented,  is  faying  more  than  any  one  knows.  And 
yet  he  faith,  u  How  (in  came  to  be  permitted,  is  more 
u  than  any  one  can  comprehend  ”  l  he  very  fuppofi- 
tion,  however,  of  a  pofnbility.  of  a  fyftem  of  intelli¬ 
gences  perfectly  holy,  and  free  from  all  degrees  of  im  j 
doth  very  naturally  fugged  to  us  one  general  reafon 
for  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  fyftem  as  that  in  which  we 
now  are,  viz.  that  fome  more  wife  and  excellent  ends 
are  to  be  accomplifhed  under  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
government  and  adniiniftration,  than  could,  have  been 
brought  about  in  a  fyftem  and  under  a  government 
wherein  no  fuch  thing  as  moral  evil  took  place.  It 
we  admit  the  poilibillty  that  fin  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  in  the  moral  world  ;  how  can  we  otlierwife 
reconcile  it  to  the  divine  character  and  government, 
that  fuch  an  event  hath  been,  in  faCt,  permitted  to  take 
place — yea,  and  that  moral  evil  hath  been  fuffered  to 
fpread  over  fo  great  a  part  of  the  fyftem — otherwife 
than  by  fuppofing  that  it  will  be  the  occafion  of  great* 
er  20 od  in  the  univerfe,  than  could  otherwife  have 

<b  ' 

been  accompliftied  : 

When  we  confider  the  infinite  extent  of  the  wifi* 
dom,  goodnefs  and  power  of  God,  and  take  into  view 
his  absolute  fopremacy,  government  and  authority  ;  it 
muft  be  a  very  peculiar  ftretch  of  imagination  and 
thought,  that  can  fuppofe  the  prefent  fyftem  of  events 
and  adminiftration  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  the  fruit  of 

•'  choice y 
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choice,  and  wife  defign  ;  and  that,  in  preference  to  all 

ier  fyftems.  poffible  or  conceivable  : — And  this  it 
cei  tain  y  could  not  be,  unlefs  Tome  more  wife  and 

haleteen^  3  T'!  t0  r6  accomP]ifl^d,  than  could 
,  brought  to  pafs  in  a  fyftem  wherein  there 

th”°  m°ra?  evk1.L  However  great  and  infinite  may 
be  the  conceivable  variety  of  fyftems,  which  the  di- 

“K  ’  omnipotent  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  in 
view;  yet  they  may  be  all  comprehended  under  this 
one  general  diftimftion,  of  being  with,  or  without  fin. 
And  between  fyftems,  in  this  general  view  only ,  is  the 
comparative  judgment  to  be  formed,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  be  given  of  the  one,  before  the  other.  What 
the  judgment  and  preference  of  the  divine  mind  in  fad 
were,  is  Sufficiently  evident  in  event  an  authority 
upon  which  we  may  fafely  conclude  the  preferablenefs 
Oi  juch  ajyjlem  before  any  other  ;  and,  that  fome  more 
aluable  ends  will  be  accompliffied  in  the  prefent  fyfis 
tem^  than  could  have  been  under  any  other  * 

irC .con^deratlons->  it  may  poffibly  bethought, 
aie  u  icient  to  enable  us  to  judge,  by  way  of  compari - 

J°n,  ot  the  greater  good  confequent  upon  the  taking- 
place  of  fin.  h 

However,  before  we  proceed  to  the  confideratioii 

of  the  other  arguments  from  whence  it  appeareth  that 

the  exigence  of  moral  evil  is  the  occafion  of  greater 

good  than  could  otherwife  have  taken  place,  it  may  be 

proper  to  make  fome  general  observations  refpefting 

f  e  greatest  good,  to  Ihew  what  it  is,  and  wherein 
it  doth  confift. 


And,  in  general  (as  far  as  it  relateth  to  the  prefent 
queftion)  the  greatejl  and  moft  extenfive  exerefe  and 
tne  mof  full  and  complete  manfejlation  of  the  divine  per- 
feflions,  is  the  greatest  good. 

.  'T'be  grdatefl  good  of  the  univerfe  muft  necefiarily 
be,  either  the  real ,  inherent ,  necefary  perfections  of 
J  E  H  o  v  a  h  ;  or,  their  exerefe  and  manfefation  in 
their  proper  and  genuine  fruits.  Or,  in  other  words, 
the  GLORY  OF  God,  in  general,  is  the  greateft 

good. 
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good.  The  ejjential glory  of  God  confifleth  in  his  per- 
fed  and  infinite  fufficiency  for  great  and  excellent  things . 
It  is  unqueftkmably  defirable,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  this  Sufficiency  of  the  Deity  for  great  and 
excellent  things ,  ffiould  be  man  if e fled  and  appear  in  its 
proper  and  genuine  fruits  and  effeds.  For  why  is  fuck 
a  fufficiency  for  great  and  excellent  things  deferable,  but 
that  it  may  adually  effed,  produce  and  accomplifh  them  ? 

This  appearance  or  manifeftation  of  this  infinite  l'ufli- 
ciency  of  the  Deity  for  great  and  excellent  things,  in  its 
proper  and  genuine  fruits  and  effeds  ;  is  what  conditilt- 
ethhis  declarative  glory:'  for  in  this  appearance ,  ex  er  rife, 
or  manifeftation,  it  effentially  confideth.  IV here,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  the  larged  and  mod  extenfive  exercife  of 
the  divine  perfedions,  and  the  fulled  appearance  and  dip* 
play  of  the  infinite  fufficiency  there  is  in  God  for  great 
and  excellent  things,  in  its  genuine  and  natural  fruits  and 
effeds  ;  there  is,  without  quedion,  the  greatest 
good. 

Thefe  confiderations  would  naturally  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  infinitely  wife  and  good  God,  when  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  work  of  "creation,  would  infallibly 
choofe  fuch  a  fyftem  as  would  open  a  field  for  the  larged 
difplay  and  mod  extenfive  exercife  of  his  own  inherent, 
infinite  excellency  and  perfedion.  If  the  true  beauty 
and  glory  of  the  infinite  fufficiency  there  is  in  God  for 
great  and  excellent  things,  confideth  in  its  being  exer - 
cifcd  and  put  forth  into  ad,  and  appearing  in  its  genuine 
expreffions  and  natural  fruits  ;  reafon  would,  then,  teach 
us  that  the  wifdom  of  the  Deity  $  when  he  was  entering 
upon  the  formation  of  a  fydem,  for  the  very  purpofe  of 
exercifing  and  difplaying  his  infinite  perfedion,  would 
neceffarily  dired  to  the  choice  of  fuch  an  one  as  would 
fpread  the  mod  extenfive  fcene  of  operation,  and  afford 
the  larged  field  for  the  difplay  of  the  inexhauftible  trca- 
fares  of  his  perfedion.  * 

X  It 

*  The  divine  .moral  perfection  furnmarily  confifts  in  goodnefs.  The  bright  eft 
difplay,  therefore,  of  the  moral  perfedion  of  God,  is  the  fame  as  the  greateft 
manifeftation  and  higheft  exercife  of  true  gvedhefs.  The  tendency  o i  goudnefs,  in 

its 
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It  may,  alfo,  be  proper  here  to  obferve  a  few  things 
respecting  the  manner  of  effecting  the  greateft  good,  ana 
the  way  wherein  only  it  can  be  accomplijhed. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  the  greateft  good,  as  far 
as  it  relateth  to  the  prelent  argument,  is  nothing  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  fulled  manifedation,  and  larged  and 
mod  extenfrv  e  cxercile  and  dilplay,  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fections,  in  their  genuine,  proper  and  natural  fruits. 
And  it  mud  neceflarily  be  fo  :  for  if  the  inherent,  ne- 
cei'T'ary  perfections  of  the  Deity,  are  really  moft  excel¬ 
lent  and-  infinitely  great  ;  it  very  clearly  followeth, 
that  the  mod  full,  complete  and  extenfive  exercife  of 
thAv  pei  feCtions,  and  the  mod  fenfible,  difcernible 
manifedation  of  them  in  their  genuine  exprefiions  and 
fruits,  is  the  greated  good  which  can  be  produced  by 
creation,  and  appear  in,  and  be  accomplidied  by  it. 

Fiiefe  things  being  conlidered,  it  may  perhaps  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  exidence  of  moral  evil  is  a  neceffary 
'means  of  the  greated  good  ; .  yea,  if  the  mod  full  and 
extenfive  exercife  and  manifeftation  of  the  inherent  per- 
jections  of  the  divine  nature,  in  their  genuine  effects 
and  fruits,  is,  either  itflf  the  greated  good,  or  necef- 
farily  involves  and  contains  it  ;  it  mod  certainly  fol- 
lowetli,  that  moral  evil  was-  a  neceffary  means  of  the 
greated  good.  Many  are  apt  to  confider  it  as  an  in- 
dance  of  the  greated  arrogance,  to  fuppofe  that  God 
coiiid  not  have  accomplidied  all  the  wile  and  excellent 
ends  which  actually  appear  and  take  place  in  the  pre- 
fent  fydern  as  it  is,  if  moral  evil  had  never  taken 
place — That  it  doth  not  appear  but  that  he  might  as 
fully  have  manifeded  himielf,  in  his  own  infinite  fuffi- 
ciency  and  perfection,  to  the  views  and  underdanding 
of  his  creatures  ;  and,  therefore,  have  accomplidied 
ail  the  fame  excellent  ends,  if  he  had  fo  feen  meet, 
without  this  mod  melancholy  of  all  events.  They 
who  talk  or  think  in  this  drain,  ought  to  remember, 
i.  That  in  thofe  works  of  his,  wherein  he  is  pur- 

poling 

ns  ex  ere  lies,  is  to  do  and  produce  good.  Where  there  are  the  higheft  exercifes  o t 
divine  goodnefs,  there  the  greateft  good  is  done-  The  higheft  exercifes  of  the 
divine  goodnefs,  neceftarily  fuppofe  the  higheft  good  to  be  etfevfted. 
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pofing  to  difplay  li is  moral  character,  and  make  a  real 
manifeftation  of  himfelf  to  the  -underflanding  and 
views  of  his  intelligent  creatures  ;  it  is  worthy  of  his 
wifdom,  befitting  his  infinitely  glorious  character,,  to 
adapt  himfelf  to  his  creatures,  and  accommodate  him- 
felf  to  their  capacities,  underftanding  and  powers,  in 
hofe  of  his  works  wherein  are  particularly  defigned  to 
ae  exhibited  the  excellencies  and  beauties  of  his  infi¬ 
nitely  fublime  and  amiable  character.  However  full 
and  infinitely  ftrong  the  real  exercife  of  that  moft  glo¬ 
rious  and  infinitely  amiable  and  beautiful  difpofition  of 
:he  divine  mind  which  conftitutes  his  moral  char  after 
may  be  in  it  felf ;  yet,  if  the  exercife  is  not  in  fucli  a 
way  and  manner,  and  fo  fenlible,  as  to  be  difcernible 
and  perceptible  by  his  creatures  ;  the  end  of  creation, 
and  of  its  exercife,  is  not  anfwered  ;  and,  agreeable  to 
what  hath  been  before  faid,  the  greateft  good  not  ef¬ 
fected  and  produced. 

2.  The  fame  wifdom  which  will  dire  ft  that  the 
Deity  fhould  accommodate  himfelf  to  his  ci'eatures,  in 
the  exhibitions  he  is  making  of  his  perfections,  in  his 
works,  will,  likewife,  for  the  fame  reafons,  direft  that 
kc  fhould  accommodate  himfelf  in  his  operations,  and 
adapt  himfelf  in  the  heft  conceivable  manner ,  to  their 
underftandings,  capacities  and  powers.  That  if  one 
particular  plan-— one  definite  method  of  operation — fhall 
ferve  to  make  the  divine  character  more  fufceptible 
and  difcernible  by  his  creatures,  and  more  fully  and 
abundantly  exhibit  to  their  view  the  very  difpofition 
which  is  inherently  in  him  ■;  then  this  mu  ft  be  the 
plan — this  the  method  of  operation,  which  will  infal¬ 
libly  be  chofen  by  infinite  wifdom. 

3.  The  Deity  can  be  known  by  his  creatures  only  in 
his  works  ;  and  his  character  feen  and  underftood  only 
in  events  which  are  immediately  difcernible  and  percepti¬ 
ble  by  us.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  creature , 
to  know  God  by  dired ,  immediate  perception,  or  in  the 
fame  way  wherein  we  know  ourfelves,  and  are  imme¬ 
diately  perceptive  and  confcious  of  our  own  thoughts 
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and  exercifes.  This  would  be  fuch  a  kind  of  union  oi 
the  creature  to  the  Deity,  as  implieth  famenefs  of 
conlcioufnefs,  and  abfolute  divinity.  This  would  be 
that,  fame  nearnefs  and  union,  which  fubfifl  between 

T  H  R  E  E  person  s  of  the  ever  bleffed  and  ado¬ 
rable  TRINITY, 

1  o  fay,  therefore,  that  God  cannot  make  known  his 
pei  fe&ions,  otherwife  than  by  caufing  them  to  appear 
injruits ,  is  not  betting  bounds  to  the  power  or  wifdom 
of  God,  but  to  the  powers  and  capacities  of  creatures . 
It  is,  in  effect,  only  faying,  that  God  cannot  make  his 
perfections  appear ,  without  caufing  them  actually  to  up - 
Peflr*  Am!  it  is  io  far  from  implying  any  limitation 
of  the  perfections  of  the  Holy  One  of  Ifrael,  that  it 
only  implieth  a  limitation  of  the  powers  and  capacities 

of  created  beings  * imperfection  neceffarily  cleaving  to 

them. 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe  would  naturally  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  God,  in  his  infinite  wifdom,  firft 
formed  the  fyftem  with  a  particular ,  exprefs  view  to 
fne  moft^cleai  and  fuil  difcovery  and  manifeftation  of 
his  own  infinite  perfections — the  inherent  and  infinitely 
excellent  difpofition  of  his  divine  T&t\xrc—efpecially  in 
lijo  kingdom  01  redemption—  1  hat  all  things  were  mo  ft 
perfectly  adjufled,  in  infinite  wifdom  5  and  every  events 
of  whatever  natiu  e  or  kind r,  which  was  ever  to  become 
extant  in  any  part  of  the  fyftem,  molt  exactly  bounded, 
limited  and  circumfcribed,  by  the  fore-knowledge  and 
determinate  counfel  of  God. 

Thefe  obfervations  make  way  for  purfuing,  to  bet- 
tci  advantage,  tne  general  argument  under  confidera- 
Hon  ;  and  making  it  more  clearly  and  manifeftly  ap- 
pcar,  that  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  in  the  fyftem  is 
tiie  occafion  of  far  greater  good  than  ever  could  have 
been  accomplifhed  if  there  never  had  been  fin. 

The  following  excellent  ends  have  unqueflionably 
been  anfwered  by  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil ,  or  the 
taking  place  of  fin. 

I*  i  be  exiftence  of  moral  evil  hath  undoubtedly 

occafioned 
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occafioned  a  more  perfeft,  full  and  glorious  difcovery 
of  the  infinite  averfion  and  irreconcilable  hatred  of  the 
holy  and  pure  nature  of  G  od,  to  all  fin,  than  .  coula 
any  otherwife  poffibly  have  been  made  to  the  views  of 
creatures.  How  exceedingly  great  and  infinitely 
ftrong  the  oppofition  of  the  divine  mind  is  to  all  fin, 
and  his  utter  abhorrence  of  all  moral  evil,  and  aver¬ 
fion  to  it;  are  more  clearly  and  perfectly  delineated 
and  expre[fed,  in  the  juft  punifhment  of  it,  than  it  is 
poffible  or  conceivable  that  it  fliould  be,  in  any  othei 
way.  The  averfion  and  hatred  of  the  divine  mind  to 
moral  evil,  are  expreffed  only  in  the  appearance  of  its 
oppofition  to  it.  And  the  fulleft  and  ftrongeft  appear¬ 
ance  there  can  be,  to  the  views  of  creatures,  of  the 
oppofition  of  the  divine  nature  to  fin,  is  in  the  punifti- 
ment  of  the  finner.  There  is  no  other  way  for  the 
infinite  averfion. of  the  divine  mind  to  fin  to  appear  in 
fruits  and  in  effetts ,  than  in  its  punifhment.  And  as 
this  infinite  purity  and  hoiinefs — this  moft  perfect  and 
irreconcilable  hatred  of  the  divine  mind  to  moral  evil, 
are  the  peculiar  glory  of  God  ;  fo  all  the  appearances 
and  manifeftations  of  this  difpofition,  in*  whatever 
God  doth,  are  lovely  and  excellent  :  it  being,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  moft  defirable  that  there  fliould  be 
made  the  moft  full  and  clear  difcovery  and  manifefta- 
tion  that  can  be,  of  this  difpofition  of  the  divine  mind, 
to  the  views  of  intelligent  creatures  who  are  capable 
of  beholding  and  admiring  it. 

That  things,  therefore,  in  the  fyftem  of  God,  fliould 
be  fo  ordered,  arranged  and  difpofed,  as  to  make  way 
and  afford  an  opportunity  for  thofe  wonderfully  glo¬ 
rious  and  full  difcoveries  of  this  infinitely  excellent 
and  amiable  difpofition  of  the  pure  and  holy  nature  of 
God,  in  the  eternal  punifhment_of  fallen  angels,  and  of 
impenitent  finners  among  men  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the 
fufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  is  certainly  a  fruit  of 
infinite  wifdom  and  infinite  goo  duels.  For  never 
.could  the  appearances  of  this  difpofition  of  the  divine 
mind,  have  beeh  fo  clear  and  ftrong  to  the  views  and 

comprehenfion 
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compiehenfion  of  creatures,  if  moral  evil  had  not 
taken  place  ;  nor  any  thing  which  carried  in  it  proper 

efeit  of  the  contempt,  difpleafure  and  anger  of  the  in- 

ni  e  eing ,  appealed  in  any  of  the  numberlefs  race  of 
the  creatures  of  God. 

II.  As  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  hath  occafioned  an 
abundantly  more  clear  and  glorious  discovery  of  the 
in  mte  purity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  exceeding 
ftrength  of  his  averfion  to  fm  j  fo,  alfo,  hath  it,  in  like 
manner,  laid  a  foundation  for  God’s  eftablijhinp  his  fu- 
premacy,  authority  and  government  over  his  creatures 
upon  a  more  fure  and  firm  bafis  than  there  would  have 
been  advantage  and  opportunity  for,  had  no  fuch  thing 
ever  appeared  in  event.  Now  all  creatures  do  or  will 
ee’  Jn  a  nt ore  clear,  lively  and  affefting  manner  than 
could  otherwhe  have  poflibly  been  difeovered  to  them, 
wnat  a  “  fearful  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hand  of  the 
living  God,”  and  the  infinite  hazard  they  run  in  pre¬ 
fuming  to  rebel  againft  him.  Nothing  fo  eftablifheth 
the  authority  of  Jehovah,  in  the  minds  of  his  crea¬ 
tures,  and  giveth  fuch  clear  and  awful  views  and  ex¬ 
alted  ideas  of  his  majefly  and  fupremacy,  as  the  amaz¬ 
ing  torments  and  juft  fufferings  of  the  enemies  of  God 
continually  before  their  eyes.  In  the  clear  and  full 
views  of  the  torments  of  the  damned  in  hell,  itdoubt- 
Jefs  is,  that  the  eleft  Angels  and  Saints  in  heaven  are 
iupported  and  fecured  in  obedience,  and  in  perpetual 
allegiance  to- him  who  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
loros.  By  this  means,  and  in  this  glorious  aft  of 
juftice  on  his  nnal  enemies,  God  hath  forever  eftab- 
iiflicd  his  authority  through  his  wide,  extended  govern¬ 
ment  and  dominion  ;  by  this  means  eternally  lecuring 
the  perfeft  obedience  ot  all  creatures  of  every  rank 
and  order  :  So  that  peace  and  undifturbed  harmony 

fticiil  foi  evei  i  cign  among  all  who  have  not  yet  rebel¬ 
led  againft  God.'* 

III.  The 

obLilnr,-"  °f  VfioUS,ranJks.  and  0,ders  ,)f  creatures  who  are  fecured  in 

ouniftment  td.r^  "  ’°'?  .the  d'n,le  »«‘»>ority  is  eltabliihed,  by  means  of  .be 
p  hnicru  ot  the  damned  m  heU  ;  1  do  net  mean  that  any  reference  ftiould  be 

had 
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III.  The  infinite  goodnefs  and  love  of  Gad  appear  in  a 
far  more  ftrong  and  glorious  light  to  the  views  of 
creatures,  than  they  ever  could,  if  moral  evil  had  not 
taken  place.  Though  this  event  hath,  in  no  degree, 
augmented  the  goodnefs  and  love  of  God  ;  yet  it  hath 
adminiflered  occafion  of  a  more  full  and  glorious  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  inherent  goodnefs  of  the  divine  nature, 
to  the  views  and  apprehenfions  of  creatures ,  than  there 
would  have  been  any  advantage  and  opportunity  for, 
if  there  had  never  been  any  fuch  event. 

The  event  and  oonfequence  of  the  exiftence  of  moral 
e  vil,  in  fatl  are  the  moft  furprifmg  difeoveries  of  the 
infinite  goodnefs  and  grace  of  God.  And  whatever  is 
the  end  in  which  the  work  of  creation  iffueth,  in  event , 
we  may  with  much  fafety  conclude,  was  an  end  which 
God  himfelf  had  ultimately  in  view,  in  producing  crea¬ 
tion.  And  we  may,  with  equal  fafety,  conclude,  that 
with  a  fpecial  view  to  this  end  it  was  that  God  formed 
the  world,  and  arranged  things  in  that  particular  order 
which  we  behold. 

There  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  infinite  goodnefs , 
and  love ,  and  marvellous  grace  of  God  now  appear  in 
an  abundantly  more  clear,  ftrong  and  glorious  light, 
to  the  views  of  creatures ,  than  there  could  be  any  ad¬ 
vantage  or  opportunity  for  them  to  difeover,  had 
moral  evil  never  taken  place.  Particularly, 

i.  In 

« 

had  to  any  fuppofed  ranks  of  intelligent  creatures  inhabiting  the  feveral  bodies 
which  compofe  this  fyftem  and  furround  our  world.  If  any  fuch  there  are,  they 
will  doubtlefs  receive  fome  fignal  benefit  and  advantage  from  that  glorious  exer- 
eife  of  the  divine  authority  which  appeareth  in  the  eternal  torments  of  the 
damned  in  hell.  On  the  contrary  ;  the  fuppofition  it  fell*,  that  the  planetary 
worlds  are  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings,  notwithftanding  all  the  ingenious 
conjectures  of  men,  appears  to  me,  at  leajl  extremely  uncertain,  and  without  any 
lolid  reafon  for  its  fupport.  The  general  argument  of  God’s  having  made  no¬ 
thing  in  vain,  in  favour  of  this  fuppofition,  1  am  humbly  of  opinion,  is  far  from 
being  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  lb  important  an  hypothecs.  Far  lbould  we 
be  from  having  any  reafon  to  confider  them  as  being  made  in  vain,  according  to 
my  apprehenfion  of  things,  if  we  lho-uld  admit  that  they  are  utterly  deftitute  of 
any  intelligent  inhabitant.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently  worthy  of 
God  that  he  fhould,  as  it  were,  take  (late  upon  himfelf,  in  his  appearance’ upon 
a  theatre  where  fuch  great  and  marvellous  defigns  are  carrying  on,  as  are  tranf- 
a&ing  in  this  our  world.  And  when  the  principal  character  in  the  grand 
drama,  is  no  lefs  than  that  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  feemeth  fit  and  fuitable  to 
bis  dignity,  that  the  feene  fhould  be  hung  with  fymbols  and  enfigns  of  majelty  * 
fitted  tb  awaken  the  refpedlful  awe,  and  engage  the  folemn  attention,  of  the 
fpeUators  and  fubje&s  of  fo  fubiime  and  noble  an  a&ion. 
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1  *3 In  rpL  °PPofillS  t^lat  which  oppofetli  the  general 
good.  I  he  divine  love  is  as  confpicuous  in  its  onpo- 
lition  to  every  thing  which  is  detrimental  to  the  gene* 
3  al  good,  as  in  the  pofitive  favours  and  bl  elfin  vs  dif- 
iiilcd  under  God’s  excellent  and  glorious  government  1 
as  tne  affection  of  a  juft  and  generous  Prince,  and  his 
concern  to  promote  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
u!  bjedts,  are  as  evident  and  plealing  in  his  care  to  refill 
and  repel  their  enemies,  as  in  his  concern  to  diffufe  the 
pofitive  bleffings  of  peace  ;  and,  as  confpicuous  in  his 
i ready  and  unfhaken  rel'olution  to  punilh  offenders 
cigamlt  the  laws  and  peace  of  the  community,  as  in 
protecting  his  loyal  and  obedient  fubjedts  in  the  quiet 
po Hellion  of  their  properties  and  rights.  • 

So  the  love  of  an  affectionate  and  faithful  hufband 
though  otherwife  jt  had  never  been  queftioned,  appear’ 
eui  in  tar  more  winning  and  plealing  light  upon  occa- 
fion  being  afforded  of  his  fhewing  his  juft,  manly  and 
geneious  lefentment  of  any  abufive  treatment  of  his 
■wife.  ^  And  fie  herein  becometh  fenfible  of  a  frenpth 
ana  fervor  of  love — a  clofenejs  of  union  of  heart  to  her, 
of  which  Hie  never  before  could  have  any  clear  ideas 
and  juft  conceptions.  And  this  difcovery  cannot  but 
be  exceedingly  pieafmg  and  ravilhing  to  the  wife.  So 
the  infinite  extent  of  the  divine  love,  and  the  amazing 
ftrength  of  the  union  of  heart,  of  the  glorious  Sum  of 
cul  being,  to  the  general  and  greateft  good  j  appear  in 
a  more  admirably  ftrong  and  amiable  light  in  the  infi¬ 
nite  fti  ength  of  ins  opposition  to  fin  and  wickednels, 
and  to  fuch  as  obftinately  oppofe  the  good  of  the  fyf- 
te  u,  than  they  poifibly  could  have  done  to  the  viexos 
of  creatures -,  if  moral  evil  had  never  taken  place. 

2.  Phe  divine  goodnefs  and  love  appear  particularly 
f  tier  011s  and  confpicuous ,  from  the  confideration 

01  the  exceeding  unvvorthinels  and  vilcnels,  and  the 
utter  ill-defert,  of  fuch  as  are  made  the  fubjeCts  of  di- 
vi  ae  gt  ace.  Phe  teitimonies  of  divine  goodnefs  might, 
Undoubtedly,  have  been  exceedingly  ftrong  as  wefl  as 
innumerable,  it  no  fin  had  ever  difturbed  the  peace, 

and 
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and  interrupted  the  harmony,  of  the  moral,  created 
world.  But  never  could  it  have  been  fo  abundantly 
manifeft  to  the  views  of  creatures ,  that  thfe  bleflings, 
the  natural  good,  diifufed  through  the  univerie,  had 
their  fource  entirely  in  the  free ,  dijfufive  nature— the 
infinite  benevolence  and  munificence ,  of  the  divine  mind 
and  difpofition .  The  more  unworthy  the  objeCt,  the 
[riore  doth  all  good  appear  to  prdceed  from  the  very 
nature  of  him  who  beltoweth  it  ;  and,  to  take  its  rife 
purely  in  the  temper  and  difpofition  which  are  inherent 
11  him.  As  the  cafe  now  in  faCt  is,  in  bellowing  mercy 
md  favour  upon  fmners,  the  divine  Being  appeared  to 
3e  felf-moved,  i.  e,  to  aCt  from  the  inherent  goodnels 
Df  his  own  infinitely  pure  and  benevolent  nature  ;  to 
3e  merciful,  becaufe  it  is  his  nature  to  be  merciful. 

the  characters  of  mankind  really  are,  it  abundantly 
tppeareth,  that  God  fheweth  mercy  and  doeth  good 
ror  his  own  fake — -becaufe  it  is  his  pleafure,  his  delight, 
ind  the  highell  gratification  of  his  own  infinitely  a- 
niable,  pure  and  holy  nature  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  that 
vherein  his  own  infinite  felicity  and  enjoyment  confift. 
deuce  divine  love  is  fpoken  of,  in  feripture,  with  this 
nark  of  diflinCtion — that  it  is  exercifed  toward  the 
nicked ,  the  ill-defervirig .  And  the  Deity,  when  he 
mrpofeth  a  manifeftation  of  love  which  [hall fhew  itjelf 
0  be  divine ,  in  diflinCtion  from  any  thing  which  ever 
appeared  here  in  our  fallen  world,  in  the  characters 
noft  efteemed  and  revered  among  men  ;  fingleth  out 
he  ungodly  for  the  fubjeCls  of  it  i  herein  commending 
us  love  towards  us,  that  while  we  were  yet  fmners , 
l hr  if  died  for  us ,  Rom,  v.  8. 

3.  The  love  of  a  friend  is  manifefted  by  the  hazards 
o  which  he  will  expofe  himfelf,  and  the  dangers  and 
ufferings  to  which  he  will  'fubmit,  for  us.  The 
krength  of  love  appeareth,  in  that  which  it  will  do  for 
is.  Adverftty  trieth  the  flrength  of  friendfhip, 
y  adminiftering  peculiar  opportunities  for  its  exer- 
ife  and  afliftance.  Hence  the  vulgar  proverb,  A 
riend  in  need ,  is  a  friend  indeed .  The  fame  fentiment 
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is  thus  exprefled  by  the  wife  man,  Prov,  xvii.  17.  u  A 
friend  loveth  at  all  times ,  and  a  brother  is  born  for 
adverfity.”  Nothing  io  endeareth  any  one  to  us,  as 
his  cordial  friendfhip,  and  the  tokens  of  a  ftedfaft, 
unalterable  affection  and  love,  when  we  are  forfakem 
dellitute,  and  in  diftrefs  r  nothing  dilcovereth  fuel) 
ftrength  and  fervor  of  affection,  fuch  dole  and  inti¬ 
mate  union  of  heart  to  us.  Thus  the  tender  and  footh- 
ing  friendfhip,  the  kind  affiftance  and  generous  confi. 
dence,  of  an  affectionate  hulband,  for  a  poor,  weak, 
helplefs  woman,  who  is  forfaken  and  abandoned  of 
every  other  helper  and  friend,  will  be  the  moft  com¬ 
forting  cordial,  and  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  connu¬ 
bial  love  ;  deferving  the  moft  generous  and  grateful 
returns.  And  for  a  hulband,  beholding  a  helplefs  yet 
ungrateful  wife  in  fome  imminent  danger,  and  incapa¬ 
ble  of  being  affifted  and  relieved  otherwise  than  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  fafety  and  life  5  yet  in  thefe  circum- 
fiances  to  forget  all  her  ingratitude  and  infidelity,  and 
boldly,  though  calmly,  plunge  him  (elf  into  the  moft 
imminent  danger  for  her  fafety  and  relief,  and  actually 
refcue  and  fave  her — how  peculiarly  tender  and  affect¬ 
ing  would  be  her  feelings-— how  f'oft  and  pleafing  her 
fenfations,  if  ihe  had  any  gratitude,  ingenuity  and 
love  !  To  find  in  a  hulband  to  whom  Ihe  had  been 
unfaithful,  yet  fo  tender,  f'o  endearing  and  faithful  a 
friend  ;  in  whofe  love  Ihe  may  confide,  and  to  whofe 
bofom  ihe  is  invited  to  return  :  to  find,  I  fay,  in  fuch 
an  one,  an  unalterable  affection,  and  fuch  ftrength  of 
love  as  will  brave  and  defpife  dangers  for  her  fafety  ; 
muft  certainly  give  fo  convincing  a  proof,  fo  ftrong  a 
teftimony,  of  unconquerable,  invincible  love,  as  can¬ 
not  fail  exceedingly  to  delight  and  ravifh  the  heart, 
where  there  are  the  leaft  remains  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

Under  what  figure  or  emblem  is  the  divine  love, 
towards  his  chofen  ones,  fo  often  reprefented  in  the 
word  of  God,  as  this  ?  The  holy  Spirit  himfelf  could 
find  no  other  limilitude  fo  aptly  to  exprels  to  our  nn- 
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der {landing  and  comprehenfion  the  wonderful  fn  engtlu, 
extent  and  freedom  of  the  divine  love.  Chrilt  Jc'!l: 
himfelf  is  frequently  reprefented  as  a  bridegroom  ; 
«nd  the  church,  his  fpoufe.  When  He  beheld  us  in 
our  infinitely  ruined  and  guilty  purfued  by  the 

wrath  and  vengeance  of  Almighty  God  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  our  bafe  ingratitude,  abominable  proftitution  and 
infidelity,  he  not  only  calmly  ventures  into  the  midft 
of  danger,  but  even  iubmits  to  death  itfelf,  and  fui* 
taineth  the  infinite  weight  of  the  divine  wrath,  for  us  , 
himfelf  becoming  a  curfe,  and  bearing  our  fins  in  his 
own  body  upon  the  tree,  for  us.*  And  now,  having 
purchafecl  redemption  for  his  people,  he,  with  infinite 
bond e fee nfion  and  indulgence,  inviteth  us  to  put  out 
truft  in  him,  and  freely  to  caft  all  our  cares  and  bur¬ 
dens  upon  him— pouring  our  complaints  into  his  bo- 
fom,  with  the  fulleft  affurance  of  finding  in  him  an  in¬ 
finitely  powerful  proteCtor,  and  cordial,  faithful  and 
indulgent  friend. 

Nor  is  it  the  church,  which  is  redeemed  from  among 
men,  that  alone  receiveth  the  benefit  of  the  great 
things  done  for  iinners  :  but  the  whole  family  in  hea¬ 
ven  have  herein  ltronger  teftimonies,  and  more  lively, 
affecting  and  engaging  difeoveries,  of  the  infinite- 

depth,  perfection  and  purity  of  the  divine  love, 
than  they  would  otherwife  have  been  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  :  which  difeoveries,  doubtlefs,  wonderfully 
open  and  enlarge  their  friendly  and  benevolent  hearts, 
and  exceedingly  increafe  their  felicity  and  joy  in  God. 
That  this  is  verily  the  cafe,  is  evidently  held  forth  in 
the  parable  of  our  bleifecl  Lord  concerning  the  loft 
lheep,  Matt,  xviii.  12.  where  it  is  reprefented  as  a 

peculiar  ornament  and  teftimony  of  the  divine  love, 

Y  2  •  that 


*  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  fujfcring. r  of  Chrift  were,  briefly  ' peaking# 
innnitt  :  though  very  extreme,  they  were  neverthelels  finite.  The  wrath  which 
exifts  in  the  divine  mind  againft  finners,  is  really  without  bounds,  and  truly  in¬ 
finite.  This  diffdeafure  of  God  with  finners,  Chrift  endured  in  its  natural  and 
genuine  eiletts  :  and  that  to  ftich  a  degree,  and  in  fuch  meafure,  as,  confidering 
the  infinite  dignity  of  his  perlbn,  wrere  as  really  lufiieient  to  eftablifh  the  divine 
authority,  and  manifeft  God’s  infinite  hatred  of  iniquity,  as  though  this  difplea- 
fure  had  fallen  on  the  {inner,  and  funk  him  into  endlefs  perdition. 
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f11*,,"  Son  of  man  ca">e  to  lave  that  which  was 
iolt.  _  1  he  concern  of  the  good  fheph^rd  for  one  loft 

jhecp,  is  a  teftunony  of  his  affetfipn  and  regard  for  the 
hock  ;  as  it  fheweth  what  pains  he  will  take  to  recover 
eoen  one .  So  the  divine  Being,  agreeable  to  this  iimil- 
i  ude,  mamtefteth,  in  the  falvation  of  finners,  not 
merdy  his  love  to  us  ;  but  the  infinite  benevolence 
and  goodnefs  of  his  holy  and  pure  nature  in  general 
to  the  abundant  joy  and  greater  felicity  of  every  vir¬ 
tuous  being  in  the  whole  intelligent  fyftem. 

IV  .  Another  valuable  end,  occafioned  by  the  exift- 
erice  of  moral  evil,  is  the  peculiar  preparation  to  which 
it  formeth  fuch  imperfect  creatures  as  men,  for  re¬ 
joicing  in  Go p,  and  beholding  and  enjoying  the  infi¬ 
nite  beauty,  riches  and  glory  of  his  free  and  abundant 
grace.  Nothing,  like  diftrefs  and  a  fenfe  of  danger 
prepareth  the  heart  for  relilhing  affiftance  and  relief! 
Notlung,  like  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  ingratitude  and  unwor- 
tmneis,  formeth  and  fitteth  the  heart  for  rejoicing  ip 

£rfce'  *s  tfle  imperfection  of  human,  and  indeed 

of  ah  created,  nature,  that  things,  to  our  view,  are 
greatly  illuftrated  by  their  oppofites  ;  and  every  char¬ 
acter  and  quality  appear  heightened  by  contrail.  Thus 
hunger  prepareth  for  relifliing  food  ;  and  ficknefs,  for 
enjoying  health.  So  wearinefs  prepares  for  reft,  and 
lweetens  it  to  us  ;  and  darknefs,  for  making  the  light 
welcome  and  acceptable  to  us.  Hence  the  morning 
light  is  a  known  emblem  of  joy  ;  and  the  period  of 
our  Borrows  is  often  compared  to  the  fleeino  of  the 
jhadows  of  the  night.  Relief  is  never  fo  acceptable  and 
grateful,  as  when  our  dillrelles  are  at  their  height  : 
and  never  is  any  fo  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  fo  pre¬ 
pared  to  behold,  the  glory  of  free,  fovereign  grace, 
as  when  h-  hath  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  his  own  infinite 
vilenefs  and  unworthinefs,  and  moft  fenfibly  fepleth 
his  helpleftnefs  and  dependence.  Hence  it  is  one  of 
the  characters  of  divine  grace ,  whi*h  particularly  re- 
commcndetii  it,  that  its  afhftance  and  relief  are  io 
opportune — fo  peculiarly  feafonable  and  timely.  Ac¬ 
cordingly 
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cordingly  we  find  it  faid,  Ifai.  xlix.  8.  “  Thus  faith 
the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard  thee, 
*c  and  in  the  day  of  falvation  have  I  helped  thee  . 
that  is,  when  relief  and  afiidance  were  mod  needful. 
Agreeably  Chrift  is  reprefented  as  being  anointed 
ic  to  preach  good  tidings- — to  proclaim  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord-^— and  comfort  all  that  mourn*  Hai. 
Ixi.  1,  2.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  evangelical  Pro¬ 
phet,  forefeeing  by  faith  the  coining  of  u  that  juft  one,” 
exclaimeth  in  thole  tender  and  animating  drains^  Ifai. 
lii.  7.  “  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the 
“  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tidings,  that  publifheth 
peace,  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  faith 
“  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.” 

Here  are  fome  few  of  thole  valuable  ends  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  exidence  of  moral 
evil,  in  the  fyftem. 

Now,  that  the  taking  place  of  fin  hath  opened  a 
wider  and  more  extenfive  field  of  operation,  and  fpread 
a  feene  for  a  more  full  difplay  and  manifedation,  and 
drong  and  clear  difeovery,  of  the  divine  perfections, 
is  a  faft,  of  which,  I  think,  there  cannot  pofiibly  be 
anv  doubt.  The  eternal  deftruftion  of  fmners,  it  can- 
not  pofiibly  be  conceived,  will  be  any  hindrance  or 
obflrudion  to  tliofe  manifeftations  of  the  divine  fulnefs, 
fufficiency  and  goodnefs,  which  he  will  make  towards 
the  chofen  vefiels  of  his  mercy  and  grace.  There  is 
not  the  lead  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  exideoce  of 
moral  evil  will  be  the  occalion  of  preventing  the  dif¬ 
eovery  of  any  thing  1 which  is  really  in  the  Deity ,  to  his 
cleft — the  virtuous  part  of  the  fydem  of  created  intel¬ 
ligences.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppoled  that  there  will  be 
any  thing,  occafioned  by  the  taking  place  of  fin ,  in  any 
degree  to  obdruft  the  faints*  yifion  of  the  divine  per¬ 
fection,  and  their  apprehendon  and  underdanding  of 
his  character  in  its  true  beauty  and  excellencies,  in  the 
outward  exhibitions  which  are  made  of  it  :  unlefs, 
indeed,  the  eternal  dedruftion  of  fmners  is  a  dain  in 
the  diyinf  character,  and  the  dark  part  of  it,  which 

ought 
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ought  t°  be  kept  as  much  as  poffibie,  out  of  view, 
leit  it  fhould,  jn  the  apprehenfion  of  creatures,  fpreac 
a  cioud  over  the  ways  of  God,  and  draw  a  veil  ova 
the  luftie  and  brightnefs  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  made  vifible  to  creatures,  in  the  uninterrupted 
reign  of  holinefij,  and  univerfal  felicity  and  happinefs 

.  the  creation.  Now,  however  nigh  this  reprefenta- 

tl^1?  f  XI^attcr  may  approach  to  the  apprebenfioris 
wnicn  fome  entertain  of  the  divine  difpenfations  to- 
wards  his  creatures,  in  the  eternal  definition  of  fin- 

nothinS  can  be  more  palpably  impious  and 
a  Dim'd,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  obvious  and  certain 
truth,  that  punitive  juftice  is  a  real  and  great  excelJen- 
cy  of  the  divine  character  ;  and  that  there  is  fomething 
infinitely  amiable,  grand  and  beautiful  in  the  triumphs 
of  tiie  G  r  e  a  t  King  over  his  obfllnate,  impenitent 
enemies.  So  far  is  the  eternal  deflrijCHon  of  finners 
from  obfcuring,  in  any  degree,  the  divine  perfections, 
that  it  is  an  event  which  greatly  illuftrates  them  in 
ilieir  infinite  lovelinefs  and  true  beauty.  Creatures  have 
ah  the  advantage  for  difcovering  the  divine  excellency 
ana  gloiy,  in  the  exercifes  of  his  mercy  and  goo dttejs  to¬ 
ward  the  c  ho  fen  objeds  of  his  favour ,  which  they  could 
poflibly  have  had,  if  there  never  had  been  any  fueh 
J.dng  as  moral  evil  in  the  fyftem  *  yea,  and  if  what 
ij.dth  been  laid  is  jail,  far  greater ;  and,  fuperadded  to 
ali  this,  they  have  the  advantage  of  that  full  and  abun¬ 
dantly  cleai  difeovery  which  is  made  of  the  divine 

purity,  goo  duels  and  love,  in  the  eternal  deftru£tion 
of  the  wicked. 

If,  thmefoi  e,  a  fuller  and  more  abundant  difeovery 
and  manifeftation  of  the  divine  perfections,  is  a  greater 
good ,  than  a  lets  clear  and  vifible  exhibition  of  them  ; 
then,  doubtlefs,  the  exiflence  of  moral  evil  is  the  ccca- 
fion  oi  greater  good.  And  if  a  more  abundant  and 
extend ve  exercile  of  infinite  excellency ,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  natural  fruits  and  genuine  effects,  is  a 
greater  good^than  a  lefs  extenfive  exercile  of  it  ;  it 
will  unqueiiionably  follow,  that  'where  there  is  the 
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moft  clear  and  abundant  manifeftation  of  the  divine 
perfections,  there  is  the  grcateft  good.  To  lay  that 
the  moft  extenfive  and  abundant  exercife  of  infinite  ex¬ 
cellency ,  in  the  production  of  its  genuine  fruits  and 
effects,  is  not  a  greater  good  than  a  leis  full  and  ex¬ 
tenfive  exercife  of  it  ;  is  to  fay  that  infinite  excellency , 
when  it  exerteth  its  productive  influence,  doth  not 
tend  to  produce  good:  or,  that  more  and  gt cater 
fruits  of  infinite  excellency  are  not  a  greater  good ’than 
lefs  and  more  fparing  fruits  of  it  :  either  of  which  is 

perfectly  contradictory  and  abfurd. 

Nothing,  I  apprehend,  can  be  further  necefiary  in 
order  that  the  following  propofitions  may  gain  univer-* 
fal  credit  and  affent,  than  barely  to  have  them  plainly 
expreffed  and  under  flood,  viz.  That  the  divine  good- 
nefs  and  love,  which  -particularly  appear  in  God  s  op- 
poling  his  enemies  and  fuch  as  oppofe  themielves  to 
the  public  good,  could  not  have  appeared  if  there  had 
been  no  enemies  for  him  to  oppoie  I  hat  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  authority  which  is  particularly  gained  by  the 
everlaftmg  deftruftion  of  Tinners,  could  never  have 
been  gained  had  there  been  no  iinners  to  deftroy 
That  the  infinite  purity  and  holinefs,  and  the  averlion 
of  the  divine  mind  to  fin,  which  is  particularly  exer- 
cifed  and  made  manifefl  in  the  punilhrnent  of  iinners, 
could  not  have  been  exhibited  in  its  fruits  to  the  view  of 
creatures ,  if  no- fuch  thing  as  moral  evil  had  come  into 
exiftence  in  the  fyftem.  Thefe  are  certainly  manifeft 
and  felf-evident  truths.  There  needeth  no  long  chain 
of  reafoning  to  introduce  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
them — no  firing  of  mgtaphyfics  to  lead  us  to  certainty 
in  fuch  points  as  thefe. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  indubitably  and  demon- 
ftrably  appeareth,  that  moral  evil — the  exiftence  of 
fin— hath,  in  raft,  been  the  occafion  of  far  more  and 
greater  good  than  ever  could  any  otherwife  have  been 
produced. 

But  however  clear  and  conclufive  our  reafoning  and 
argumentation  may  appear  to  be,  in  the  prefent  cate  ; 
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it  Will,  probably,  be  more  fatisfa&ory  to  the  minds  of 
people,  to  find  that  the  opinion,  that  moral  evil  is  the 
occasion  of  greater  good,  is  an  opinion  evidently  fa- 
oured  by  the  exprefs  declarations  of  the  word  of  Cod  ; 
anu  that  this  idea  is  there  plainly  fuggefted  to  us. 

"  C,rtteu  Pr°perly  attended  t0  aRd  co^>- 

*  ’  It:.wlll  probably  appear  that  the  feriptures  are 

pot  wanting  m  their  teftimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
opmion  under  confideration.  I  Ihall,  therefore,  before 
1  fimfii  the  fection,  mention  a  few  texts  of  feripture 
.  hich  plainly  and  manifeftly  imply  that  the  exiftence  of 
?not  al  evil  is  the  occafion  of  greater  good.  • 

1  •  That  the  taking  place  of  fin  hath  been  the  occa¬ 
sion  ot  greater  good  in  the  fyftem,  is  manifeftly  implied 
in  feveral  things  Paid  by  the  Apoftle  Paul,  in'  the  fifth 
chapier  of  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Where  he  draw- 
e  .ii  the  parallel  between  Adam  and  Chrift  •  reprefent- 
ing  them  both  as  fuftaining  a  public  character,  and 
them  conduit  as  having  a  vaft  and  extenfive  influence 
upon  the  feveral  different  public  bodies  of  which  theft 
two  perions  were  the  heads  ;  he  taketh  fpecial  care 
.  lat  this  grand  diftinCtion  be  preferred  and  kept  up 
notwit hftanding  the  fimilitude  of  their  character  in 
ether  re^peits,  viz.  That  the  benefits  and  advantages 
anfing  from  Chrift  on  the  one  hand,  far  outweigh  and 
overbalance  the  disadvantages  arifing  from  the  ill  com 
duCt  and  wickednefs  of  Adam,  on  the  other.  He  fays, 
ver.  15.  “  But  not  as  the  offence,,  fo  alfo  is  the  free 

‘  ^'or  tfj  through  the  oflence  of  one,  many  be 
read  5  much  more  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  gift  by 
t(.  £race’  which  is  by  one  man,  Jefus  Chrift,  hath  a- 
oounded  unto  many.”  Here  he  intimateth,  that 
grace  aboundetli  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  offence 
itfelf  hath,  over  which  grace  is  triumphing  •  that  it 
extends  farther  than  to  a  bare  reparation  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  offence  5  making  it  the  occafion  of  more 
good  a  more  abundant  flow  of  goodnefs  and  grace. 
And  that  this  was  a  thing  in  defign  with  the  Deity,  is 
f'-ij'  evident  fiom  what  is  faid  in  the  20th  ver. 

“  Moreover, 
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“  Moreover,  the  law  entered,  that  the  offence  might 
“  abound  1  but  where  fin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
iC  more  abound.”  Nov/  if  the  taking  place  of  fin  hath 
been  the  occafion  of  the  abounding  of  grace,  it  hath 
been  the  occafion  of  the  abounding  of  Good .  That 
which  doth  not  produce  good,  as  the  fruit  of  its  exer- 
cife,  cannot  be  grace.  There  is  no  grace  in  doing  any 
thing  wherein  there  is  no  good *  But  where  grace  is 
exercifed,  there,  it  is  evident,  good  is  produced  as  its 
effea.  And  if  grace  aboundeth,  even  beyond  the  of¬ 
fence  ;  or,  more  than  the  offence  itfelf  which  is  the 
occafion  that  grace  is  exercifed  ;  then,  furely,  there  is 
more  good  effeaed  by  grace,  than  there  was  evil  or 
detriment  by  the  offence.  I f  grace  is  goodnefs,  and  the 
exercife  of  grace,  doing  good  ;  it  cannot  truly  be  faid, 
that  grace  hath  abounded  more  than  the  offence ,  unlefs 
the  good  produced  by  it  is  greater  than  the  evil  or  detri- 
?nent  occafioned  by  the  offence .  But  if  grace  more 
than  repaireth  the  damage,  and  maketh  good  the  loffs, 
fuftained  by  the  offence  ;  it  is  unqueftionably  true, 
that  fin  hath  been  the  occafion  of  greater  good.  If  the 
offence  hath  been  the  occafion  of  the  grace ,  it  hath  been 
the  occafion  of  all  that  hath  been  produced  by  this 
grace.  And  if  grace  is  goodnefs,  wherever  it  is  exer- 
cifed  it  produceth  good.  And  if  it  hath  abounded 
more  than  the  offence ,  then  the  good  which  it  hath  pro¬ 
duced  is  greater  than  the  evil  introduced  by  the  offence. 
And  if  the  good  produced  by  grace  is  greater  than  the 
evil  introduced  by  fin,  then  fin  hath  been  the  occafion 
of  greater  .good  than  would  have  been,  if  this  event  had 
never  taken  place. 

Thefe  reafonings  are  plain,  and,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  conclufive.  It  appeareth  to  be  a  main  point, 
with  the  ApofHe,  to  make  it  evident  that  the  grace 
which  is  exercifed  through  Chrift,  more  than  maketh 
good  the  damages  occafioned  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and 
accruing  from  it.  If  fin  hath  occafioned  the  abounding 
of  grace,  it  hath  occafioned  the  abounding  of goodnefs . 
And  if  there  is  more  grace  exercifed  than  there  would 

have 
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liti\  c  been  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  thing  as  moral  evil 
in  the  l'yftem  ;  there  is,  of  confequence,  more  goodnefs 
cxercifed  than  there  would  have  been,  had  there  been 
no  moral  evil.  And  if  the  divine  goodnefs,  when  it  is 
exei  died,  doth  good ,  and  is  p to du it  ive  of  good  ■  tlie 
more  the  exercifes  of  it  abound ,  the  more  good  is  effeft* 
ed  and  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  a  dodtrire  plainly 
taught  by  the  Apofile,  that  lin  is  the  occahon  of  great¬ 
er  good.*  In  this  view  of  the  matter  the  Pfalmift  had 
good  reafon  to  fay,  as  in  Pfal.  Ixxvi.-  to.  “  Surely 
“  the  wrath  of  man  (hall  praife  thee  ;  the  remainder 
“  of  wrath  (halt  thou  reftrain."  He,  doubtlefs,  faw 
that  the  wickednefs  of  men  would-be  the  occafion  of 
greater  honour  and  glory  to  God,  and  in  this  way 
work  his  praifes  :  which  is  juft  the  fame  as  to  fay, 
that  it  will  be  the  occafion  of  greater  Good. 

2.  Our  Saviour  himfelf  gave  full  teftimony  to  this 
truth.  It  appeareth  to  be  his  defign,  by  the  parable  of 
the  loft  ftieep,  Luke  xv.  to  ftiew  the  peculiarly  ftrong 
and  lively  emotions  of  joy,  which  fhall  be  occafioned 
in  heaven  by  the  falvation  of  finners.  -He  fays,  ver. 
7.  “I  fay  unto  you,  that  likewife  joy  ftiall  be  in  hea- 
“  ven  over  one  '(inner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
“  ninety  and  nine  juft  perfons  which  need  no  repent- 
“  ance.”  The  inhabitants  of  heaven,  being  perfectly 
benevolent ,  rejoice  moft  in  the  greatejl  good.  A  lefs 
good  cannot  occafion  more  joy  in  them,  than  a  greater; 
this  would  be  inconliftent  with  the  perfect  benevolence 

of 

*  This  is  the  conftrudion  which  Dr.  Taylor  repeatedly  puts  on  the  text  under 
conllderation.  He  thinks  it  abundantly  manifeft,  that  it  was  the  defign  and 
purpofe  of  the  Apoftle,  in  the  parallel  which  he  runneth  between  Adam  and 
Chrift,  to  preferve  tliis  important  diftindibn,  viz.  That  the  benefits  accruing 
from  the  death  of  CXw'iR.  far  outweigh  and  overbalance  the  disadvantages  occafion¬ 
ed  by  the  fall  of  Adam.  He  tells  us  (in  his  Scripture  Dodrine  of  Original  Sin, 
p.  39.)  that  «  Something  in  the  free  gift  in  Chrift,  anfwereth  to  fomething  in 
the  offence  of  Adam.  But  have  a  care,  faith  the  Apoftle,  you  do  not  imagine 
“  that  they  are,  in  all  refpeds,  parallel,  and  that  the  free  gift  is  juft  of  the  fame 
(i  extent  with  the  offence  and  its  confequenees.  Though  now  I  intend  to  draw 
44  a  comparifon  betwixt  them,  yet  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  grace  and  benefti 
41  in  the  Redeemer  overflow  and  abound  far  beyond  the  confequenees,  ther 
4‘  ill  effeds,  of  the  fir  ft-  offence  ”  So  p.  44.  that  God  hath  “  in  Chrift  beftow- 
*<  ed  benefits  and  bleflings  upon  mankind,  of  his  mere  favour,  far  exceeding  and 
*< abounding  beyond  the  confequenees  of  Adam’s  fin.  ”  To  the  fame  purpofi? 
doth  the  Dodor  exp  refs  himfelf  in  p.  58.  239.  and  ell'ewhcre  in  his  book. 
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of  their  hearts.  And  if  the  falvation  of  one  firmer  was 
not  a  greater  good  than  the  happinefs  of  ninety .  and  nine 
juft  perfons  who  need  no  repentance  ;  how  is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  there  ftiould  be  more  joy  in  heaven  oyer 
one  finner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
juft  perfons  who  need  no  repentance  ? 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  more  goodnefs  exereijed  m 
the  falvation  of  one  firmer ,  than  would  or  could  have 
been  in  the  happinefs  of  ninety  and  nine  juft  perfons 
who  need  no  repentance  ;  and  a  brighter  difplay  oy 
all  the  divine  perfections,  which  is  the  great  good  of 
the  intellectual  fyftem  :  otherwile  it  could  not  occafion 
greater  joy  in  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  whole  heait.*. 
rejoice  moft  in  the  greateft  good .  And  it  tneie  is  more 
goodnefs  exercified  in  the  former  cafe,  than  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  there  is,  of  confequence,  more  good  actually  ef¬ 
fected  and  produced.  If  the  former  event  was  not  a 
greater  good  than  the  latter  ;  it  would  be  utterly  un¬ 
accountable  that  it  ftiould  occafion  greater  joy  in 
heaven — 'as  being  an  event  more  pleating  to  the  bene¬ 
volent  fpirits  who  inhabit  It.  Accordingly, 

3 .  The  exercifes  of  divine  mercy  and  grac  e  are 
reprefented,  in  feripture,  as  the  grand  objeCt  in  view, 
even  in  creation,  and  the  great  and  ultimate  end  for 
which  vour  world  itfelf  was  made.  Therefore  Paul 
faith,  Ephef.  iii.  8,  9,  10.  u  Unto  me,  who  am  left 
u  than  the  lead  of  all  faints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I 
u  ftiould  preach  among  Gentiles  th Qunfiearchable  riches 
(C  0 f  C hr i fit  ;  and  to  make  all  men  fee  what  is  the  fel- 
u  lowfhip  of  the  myftery  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all 
“  things  by  Jejus  Chrift  :  to  the  intent  that  now  unto 
principalities  and  powers ,  in  heavenly  places ,  might  be 
known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wifidom  of 
u  God”  The  church  is  the  medium  through  which 
this  manifold  wifdom  of  God  is  to  be  feen,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear.  Therefore  is  it  reprefented,  that  God  created 
all  things  by  Chrift ,  to  fiiew  the  infinite  importance  of 
the  mediatorial  character  in  the  divine  fyftem  of  gov- 
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ernment  and  adminiftration  ;  and,  that  this  character 
lay  at  the  very  bottom  and  foundation  of  even  the  cre- 
C//OW.  Aceordingjy  Paul  tells  us,  CololT.  i.  16.  that 
•  ad  things  were  created  by  him  (Chrift)  and  for  him.’* 
And  ver.  17.  that  “  by  him  all  things  confift.”  And 

^er,‘  js  born  of  every  creature.” 

And  he  is  laid,  Rev.  lii .  14.  to  be  cc  the  beginning  of 

the  creation  of  God.”  And  xiii.  8.  he  is  ftyled  a 
lamb  flain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.”  Thefe 
tides  and  epithets,  and  this  manner  of  expreffion 
plainly  lead  us  to  coniider  the  inveftiture  of  the  fecond 
perlon  in  the  glorious  Trinity  with  his  mediatorial 
ornce  and  character,  as  being  original  in  all  God's 
works,  and  the  foundation  of  them  all  ;  and,  that  the 
diiplay  of  the  divine  perfections,  which  is  made  in  this 
thar  after ,  was  the  great  and  ultimate  end  of  creation, 
f  his  is  the  good  which  G od  defigned  to  bring  about 
<xnJ  accompiifh,  in  and  by  the  work  of  creation  : 
which  will  by  no  means  admit  the  fuppofition,  that  fo 
great  good  could  be  effected  in  any  other  way.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abfurd  and  inconfiftent  with  the  dh 
vine  perfections  and  cnaraCter,  than  to  fuppofe  that  a 
method  of  adminifitration,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
divine  perfections,  fo  infinitely  expenfive ,  fhould  be 
chofen  by  the  moffc  perfect  and  confummate  wifdom  \ 
unleis  greater  good  was  to  be  effected  in  this  way,  than 
could  be  in  any  other.  It  is  infinitely  unlikely  that  the 
wile  and  good  God  fhould  make  choice  of  fo  expenfive 
way  foi  a  exemplifying  an  end,  no  better,  and  no 
in oi  e  \  al liable,  than  might  have  been  accomplifhed 
without  this  expence. 


4.  Chrift  Jeius  is  faid  to  be  the  brightnefs  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfom 
Heo.  i.  3.  Which  words  manifeftly  intimate  a  [pedal 
difplay  of  the  divine  excellencies  and  perfections— a 
peculiar  effiilgency  of  the  divine  glory,  in  the  perfon 
and  character  of  Chrift.  ■  And  if  the  exiftence  of  moral 
evil  hath  been  the  occafion  of  Chrift's  glorious  under¬ 
taking  ;  then  it  has.  likewife,  been  the  occafion  of  the 
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fpecial  effulgence  of  th£  divine  glory,  and  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  that  peculiar  brightnefs  which  fhines  forth 
in  the  great  work  of  redemption.  If  Chrill  is  the 
brightnels  of  the  Father's  glory  ;  the  Godhead,  then, 
is  doubtlefs  exhibiting  itfelf  to  view  with  fpcciil  and 
peculiar  cleamefs ,  in  the  perfon,  offices  and  character 
of  Ghrifl.  But  can  any  imagine  that  God  is  doing 
fomething  peculiarly  for  his  honour  and  glory ,  and  w  hich 
he  defigneth  as  a  Jpecial  brightnefs  and  effulgence  ot  his 
infinitely  per  fed:  and  excellent  nature  ;  and  yet  that 
no  fpecial  and  peculiar  good  is  effeded  and  produced  ? 
How  doth  or  can  the  Deity  moil  difeover  his  glory, 
but  in  doing  the  mofl  good — -effecting  the  molt  excel¬ 
lent  and  valuable  ends  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  re¬ 
proachful  to  God,  than  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  a  Jpecial 
exercife  of  his  perfections,  and  a  particular  manifejl ation 
of  them,  in  fruits  ;  and  yet  that  no  greater  good ,  no 
more  valuable  ends ,  are  thereby  effected  and  accoin- 
plifhed.  This  would  be  the  fame  as  to  lay,  that  the 
peculiar  excellency  and  glory  of  the  divine  Being  doth 
not  confift  in  an  ability  and  difpolition  to  do  the  mo  it 
excellent  things. 

5.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  under 
conlideration  may  be  drawn  from  the  exprefs,  manifefl 
defign  of  the  Deity,  in  railing  up  Pharaoh,  and  buffer¬ 
ing  fo  long  his  111  oft  bold,  arrogant  and  daring  oppofi- 
tion  to  him  ;  and  the  very  great  good  which  was, 
through  this  means,  accomplifhed. 

It  is  very  manifefl  that  the  oppolition  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  people,  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  turned  out,  in 
event,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  God.  It  was  the  oc- 
eafion  of  his  being  flgnally  honoured,  and  wonderfully 
glorified.  A  peculiar  good  by  this  means  was  effected 
-r— a  great  and  wonderful  eflablifhment  of  his  authority 
and  fupremacy — a  fear  of  his  great  and  glorious  name 
— an  extenlive  fpread  of  the  knowledge  of  it — and  a 
great  awe  and  reverence  of  Jehovah  begotten  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Thefe  are  ends  peculiarly  valuable 
and  excellent,  and  worthy  to  be  accomplifhed  at  great 
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expence.  Therefore  God  faith,  Exod.  ix.  1 6.  “  And 
!t  J.11  veil  dced  for  this  caufe  have  I  railed  thee  up 

*  fo1  l<,)  (llfw.In  thee  my  power  ;  arid  that  my  name 
may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.” 

Pharaoh  and  his  people,  who  fo  oppreCed  Ifrael 
veiy  manneftly  in  figure  reprefented  fatan  and  his  chill 
dreu.  They  were  defigned  as  a  figurative  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  darknefs,  engaged  againll  Chrift 
and  his  glorious  caufe.  The  people  of  Ifrael,  in  a 
figure,  reprefented  the.  whole  Church  of  Chrift.  There- 
fore  it  is  that  the  faints  in  heaven,  who  have  gotten 
the  vnftory  ever  fatan,  are  reprefented,  Rev.  xv.  a. 
-as  hngmg  the  long  of  Moses  and  the  fong  of  the 
Eaino.  And  if  the  oppofition  of  Pharaoh  and  his  peo- 
I>Je,  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  was  the  occafion  of  greater 
gooa  ;  doubtiefs  the  oppofition  of  fatan  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  Chrift,  will  likewife  be  the  occafion  of 
gi  eater  goodi  If  the  fin  of  one  is  over-ruled  to  greater 
good,  the  fin  of  another,  alfo,  is  5  and,  without  quef- 
tion,  the  fin  of  all.  So  that,  upon  the  wdiole,  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  there  will  be  more  glory  to  God, 

and  more  good  in  the  fyftem,  than  if  fin  had  never- 
taken  place. 

,  °ther  arguments  to  the  point  in  hand  might  be  col- 
ieA:ed  out  of  the  holy  feriptures  5  but  I  ftudy  brevity  : 
sl.u  the  obi  creations  which  have  been  already  made 
upon  the  eyprefs  declarations  of  the  word  of  God,  are 
iudicient  to  Inew,  that  the  opinion  or  greater  pood 
being  occafioned  by  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  "was 
not  unknown  to  the  lac red  writers  ;  nor  is  this  a  doc¬ 
trine  of  human  invention,  upon  which  the  Jcriptures 
are  filent,  and  into  which  they  give  us  no  light  and 
information. 
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Shewing  that  it  was ,  upon  the  whole ,  a  definable  thing * 
that  moral  evil  fhould  take  place  in  the  JyJlem . 

IF  it  is  once  admitted,  that  the  exiftcnce  of  moral 
evil  is  the  occafion  of  greater  good  ;  and  that  it 
•Was  a  neceffary  means  of  having  the  great  eft  good  ef¬ 
fected  and  produced  ;  it  will  follow,  of  courfe,  that  it 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  defirable  thing  that  fuch  an 
event  fhould  take  place  in  the  intelligent  fyftem.  If  a 
greater  good  is,  upon  the  whole,  deiirable,  in  piefer- 
ence  to  a  lefs  ;  then,  doubtlefs,  every  thing  which  is 
necelfary  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  greater  good, 
is  alfo  defirable.  To  fay  that  any  end  is,  upon  the 
Whole,  defirable,  is  to  fay  that  all  the  necelfary  means 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  are  alfo  defirable. 
To  fay  that  any  end  is,  upon  the  whole,  defirable  ; 
and  yet  that  the  means  through  which  alone  this  end 
is  capable  of  being  effected  and  accomplilhed,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  undefirable  ;  is  perfectly  contradicto¬ 
ry  and  abfurd.  For  however  undefirable  the  means 
may  be,  in  themfelves  confidered,  and  for  their  own 
fake  ;  yet  if  the  expence  of  the  means  is  not  equal  to 
the  gain  attending  the  end  ;  the  means,  however  dis¬ 
agreeable  in  themfelves,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  and  in 
a  relative  view  of  them,  are  deiirable.  If  the  Good^ 
contained  and  comprehended  in  the  final  ilfue  and 
event,  outweighs  and  overbalanceth  the  evil  attending 
the  means  which  are  neceffary  in  order  to  the  accom- 
pliftiment  of  it  ;  in  that  cafe  the  end,  confidered  in 
its  whole  connexion,  and  in  its  necelfary  relation  to 
the  means  whereby  it  is  effected,  may  with  truth  and 
propriety  be  faid  to  be  defirable  and  good.  And  if  the 
exiftence  of  moral  evil  is  a  neceffary  means  of  the 
greater  Good  ;  there  can  be  no  reafonable  objection 
againft  the  taking  place  of  fuch  an  event  ;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  a  perfectly  benevolent  heart  would  naturallv 
and  necelianly  defn  e  the  exiftence  of  it.  > 

Ordy  I  requeft  that  the  following  things  may  hc 
care. uhy  remembered  and  kept  in  mind,  when  I  fpeak 

of  the  defir aolenejs  of  fuch  an  event. 

V  \'jei  e,’s  n °tliing  in  the  nature  of  moral  evil 

!s  i!1  >thd{  definable  ;  this,  the  argument  under 
confideration  doth  not  fuppofe.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  fin,  but  what  is,  in  it/elf  and  for  its  own 
J a ac , infinitely  abominable  and  hateful,  Sin  is  perfectly 
hateful  in  itfelf,  and  in  its  own  nature,  for  being  what 
it  is,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing  out  of  itfelf 
either  as  rauje  or  effeCl.  Such  is  the  infrinfic  nature  of 
im,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  that  the  pure  and 
holy  mind  of  God  fliould  view  it  otherwife  than  with  the 
moft  entire  and  pcrfeCl  abhorrence. 

A1  or  is  there  any  thing  in  fin,  of  whatever  other 
event  it  may  be  the  occafion  and  means ,  that  is-  not  al« 
-ogethei  hateful  and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  rood 
and  holy ^  men.  Yea,  let  it  be  the  occafion  of  what  elfe 
it  will,  it  is  efjential  to  the  character,  and  is  one  prin¬ 
cipal  evidence,  of  true  goodnefs,  utterly  to  hate,  abhor 
anu  deteft  it.  And  the  more  any  one  groweth  in 
giace,  and  mcreafeth  in  holinefs  and  nearnels  fco  God, 

the  more  will  he  neceffarily  hate  fin,  and  be  difpleafed 
With  it. 


2.  fhere  is  nothing  in  the  tendency  of  fin,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  it  is  definable.  Whatever  Good,  fin 
may  be  the  means  and  occafion  of,  through  the  over- 
}  ulihg  hand  of  infinite  wildom  and  power  ;  Hill  there 
is  no  tendency  in  moral  evil  itlelf  to  any  Good ,  which 
might  i eafonabiy  induce  any  one  to  choofe  and  prefer 
the  exiftence  of  it. 


If  the  Deity  taketh  occafion,  from  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil,  to  bring  about  any  thing  which  is  valua¬ 
ble  and  good  ;  it  is  by  refilling  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  moral  evil  itfelf,  and  over-ruling  it  as  a 
means  of  the  accoinplifhment  .of  an  end  direClly  the 

reverfe 
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reverfe  of  that)  to  which  moral  evil  itfelf  naturally 

tendeth.*  ^ 

3.  It  is  only  in  a  relative  view  that  the  exigence  of 

moral  evil  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  faid  to  be  de* 
finable.  It  is  eafily  conceivable  that  fomething,  which 
is  very  evil  and  undellrable  in  itfelf  and  for  its  own 
fake ,  may  yet  hand  fo  related  to  fomething  which  is  in 
itfelf  good  and  excellent ,  as  to  make  it,  upon  the  whole, 
defir  able.  An  event,  which  for  its  own  Jake  isjuftly 
to  be  dreaded  and  abhorred,  may,  rievertheleis,  hand 
fo  related  to  another  event,  which  is  in  itfelf  and  for 
its  own  fake  very  definable ,  as  to  beconte  the  object  of  a 
virtuous  and  benevolent  defire.  There  is  nothing  in¬ 
conceivable  in  fuppofmg  the  fame  event  to  be,  in  one 
view,  defirable  ;  and,  in  another,  undefirable.  A  very 
ftrong  and  pregnant  inftance  of  this  fort  we  have  in 
the  death  of  Chrift.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  of  the 
fufferings  which  were  before  him,  that  he  prayed  the 
Father,  that,  “  if  it  were  pofible,  that  cup  might  pafs 
from  him.”  Mat.  xxvh  39.  And  yet  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  this  event,  confidered  in  all  its  con- 
fequences  and  connexions,  was  chnfen  and  confidered 
as  being  defirable  by  our  biefTed  Lord.  For  when,  his 
foul  being  troubled,  he  prayed,  u  Father,  fave  me 
from  this  hour  f  he  immediately  addeth,  u  But  for 
u  this  caufe  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father,  glorify 
u  thy  name/'  John  xii.  27,  28.  Here  is  an  event* 
which,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  our  Saviour,  in  one 
view  of  it,  exceedingly  dreaded  and  abhorred  ;  yet,  in 
another ,  made  the  object  of  an  aftual  preference  and 
choice.  To  fuffer  God's  difpleafure,  and  die  under 
his  wrath,  our  Lord  confidered  a  very  great  evil ;  and 

A  a  yet, 

*  Sin  in  its  own  nature  hath  nd  tendency  to  good ;  *tis  not  an  apt  medium, 
6t  hath  no  proper  efficacy,  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  :  fo  fair  is  it  fiom  a  direct 
**  contributing  to  it,  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  moft  real  dishonour  to  him.  But 
«•  as  a  black  ground  in  a  picture,  which  in  itfelf  only  defiles,  when  placed  by  art 
**  lets  off  the  brighter  colours,  and  brightens  their  beauty  ;  fo  the  evil  of  fm, 
“  which,  confidered  abfoiutely,  obfeures  the  glory  of  God,  yet,  by  the  over- 
1*  ruling  difpofrtion  of  his  providence,  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  his  name,  and  make 
1 4  it  more  glorious  in  the  efteem  of  reafonable  creatures.  Without  the  Jin  of  man, 
*l  there  hud  been  no  place  jor  the  mojl  perftEi  texercifs  of  his  gcod/ufsC*  (See  Bates 
on  the  harmony  f  the  divine  Attributes)  edit.  111.  p.  %z.) 
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effected  by  the  death  of  Shrift,  and  its  connexion  witt 

it,  it  was  really  preferred  and  ch  often  by  our  bleffec 
Lord. 

Thefe  things  being  premifed,  I  proceed  to  offer  the 
following  arguments  to  confi deration,  in  proof  of  ip 
being  upon  the  whole  a  defirable  thing  that  moral  evil 
fhould  come  into  existence.  '  E 

It  is  abfolutely  definable,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
tliat  the  great  eft  good  fhould  be  actually  effected  and 
produced.  7  he  idea  of  good  always  implieth  defir  a- 
blenejs .  Every  thing  which  is  goof  is,  in  that  view, 
and  fo  far,  definable  :  to  fuppofe  the  contrary  is  con¬ 
tradictory  and  abfurdv  T.  he  greater’  any  conceivable 
good  is,  the  more  definable  is  it  that  it  fhould  come 
into  exiftence.  The  great  eft  goody  therefore,  is  mo  ft 
defir  able  ;  a  heart  perfectly  benevolent  and  virtuous 
will  moft  araently  delire  it,  and  be  perfectly  iet  upon 
it. 

2;  That  which  is  definable,  upon  the  whole ,  is  defira* 
ble  confidered  in  all  its  relations ,  confequehces  and  con¬ 
nexions .  When  an  event  may  be  faid,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  truly  defirable  ;  all  the  means  which  are 
neceffary  to  the  exiftence  of  that  event,  are  alfo  de¬ 
finable.  I  o  fuppofe  any  thing,  though  defirable  in 
i  tie  If  and  for  its  own  fake,  yet,  in  a  relative  view  and 
in  connexion  with  the  neceffary  means  of  its  accom- 
plifliment,  un defirable  ;  is  to  fuppofe  that  it  is  not , 
upon  the  whole ,  all  things  being  confidered,  a  defirable 
thing  that  the  event  fhould  come  into  exiftence.  Bat 
when  an  event,  confidered  in  all  its  relations  and  con¬ 
nexions,  is  ready  defirable  ;  that  is  a  confederation 
which  rend  ere  tli  it  a  defirable  thing  that  thole  fubor- 
dinate  events,  which  are  neceffary  means  of  its  acconi- 
plifhrnent,  fhould  alfo  come  into  exiftence.  When  we 
wifh  for  an  event,  we  wifh  for  every  thing  which  is 
neceffary  to  that  event,  and  neceffarily  connected  with 
And  though  the  means  may  be,  in  their  nature  and 
on  their  own  account,  undefirable  3  yet,  in  a  relative 
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view  and  confidered  as  in  connexion  with  the  event, 
they  are  definable.  Nor  doth  it  argue  any  love  to  the 
means  for  their  own  Jake ,  for  any  one  really  to  dc  ire 
and  wilh  for  them.  This,  alfo,  may  be  illuftrated  by 
that  very  marvellous  event,  the  death  of  n  u  •  . 
crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  glory  ;  confidered  as  traiy- 
adedby  Turners ,  and  being  the  ftrongeft  oppofitionto 
infinite  excellency  and  goodneis,  and  a  molt  lurpi  1  nig 
effedt  of  the  enmity  of  the  hearts  of  men  again  It  God  ; 
was  the  moft  abominable  and  hateful  event  that  was 
ever  traniafted  here  in  our  world  :  And  yet  tins  lame 
event,  confidered  in  its  relation  to  tue  glory  o  01 
and  the  falvation  of  linners,  was  the  moft  definable  and 
happy  event  that  ever  took  place  in  any  part  o*  tne 
fyftem.  This  being  an  event  which  hath  lo  favoura¬ 
ble  an  ajpett  upon  the  felicity  of  loft  men  ;  we  do  not 
hear  mankind  complain  of  it  as  ftrange  dodrine ,  utterly ^ 
mconfifient  with  the  idea  of  the  great  and  infinite  evil  of 
rin  to  reprelent  the  death  of  Chrift  as  being,  upon  the 
whole,  a  definable  event.  And  if  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  definable  event  ;  then 
that  conduct  of  the  Jews,  which  was  neceffary  to  the 
taking  place  of  this  event,  was  alio  definable.  But 
this  conduct  of  the  Jews  was,  in^  itfelf,  infinitely  evil 
and  ftnful  ;  and,  therefore,  in  itfelf,  moft  abomina.de 
and  hateful.  Yet  even  this  conduft,  wicked  and  linlul 
9s  it  was,  in  the  ftate  wherein  things  then  a&ually 
were,  and  in  its  relation  to  that  which  was  the  gieat 
and  principal  end  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  w  as  unqucf- 
tionably  durable.  Nor  are  men  wont  to  exclaim 
againft  it  as  a  do&rine  tending  to  licentioufncfs,  win  n 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is  reprefented  as  upon  thf 

whole  a  defirable  event. - —It  therefore  followcth, 

3.  That  whatever  ftandeth  in  fucli  a  relation  to  an 
event  which  is  defirable  upon  the  whole ,  as  to  be  efTcn- 
tial  to  the  exiftence  of  that  event,  and  a  neceilary  means 
of  its  taking  place,  is,  alfo,  itfelf  defirable.  It  is  de li¬ 
vable  that  that  event,  whatever  it  is,  lliould  take  place, 
without  which  the  greateft  good  cannot  be  accompHlh- 
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ed,  and  fomething,  which  is  upon  the  whole  defirable 
cannot  come  into  exiftence.  Whatever  fin,  therefore* 
Is  a  necejjary  means  of  the  greatcfl  good,  it  is  a  defirable 
.  mg  that  ^  ft°uld  exift  and  take  place  in  event.  But 
it  hath  been  before  fhown,  that  fin  is  the  occafion  of 
greater  good  :  yea,  and  that  the  imperfe&ion  of  created 
nature  is  fuch,  that  this  greater  good  could  not  poflibly 
he  eftefted  without  the  intervention  of  fin,  or  the  tak¬ 
ing  place  of  moral  evil  in  the  fyfiem. 

4*  )s  defirable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
difpofition  of  tire  divine  mind  towards  fin,  Ihould  moll 
clearly  and  fully  appear  to  the  views  and  apprehenflons 
of  rational,  intelligent  creatures.  'I  hat  which  is  lovely 
and  beautiful  In  itjclr ,  mull  alio  be  lovely  and  beautiful 
tfi  its  appearance .  I  hat  which  is  excellent  in  its  cxifi~ 

cnee,  mufl  hkewife  be  excellent  in  its  exercife.  That 
which  it  is  a  defirable  thing  that  it  Ihould  exijl,  is  alfo 
a  defiraoie  thing  fhould  be  exercifedn  for  if  the  exercife 
is  not  defirable,  the  exiftence  all'o  is  not  defirable.  If 
ji.  is,  therefore,  a  defirable  thing  that  the  real  hatred  of 
tat  divine  mind  to  Jin  fhouid  exijl,  it  is  a  defirable  thing 
that  it  Ihoulci  be  exert  if ed .  And  if  it  is  a  definable 
tiling  that  hatred  of  the  divine  mind  to  fin  fhould  be 
man  if c fled  and  appear ,  it  was  a  definable  thing  that  there 
mould  he  Juitable  objects  toward  whom  this  dilpofition 
oi.tne  divine  mind  might  be  manifeflcd  and  appear. 
If  it  is  a  defirable  thing  that  the  hatred  of  the  divine 
mind  to  fin  Ihould  be  exercifed ,  it  is  of  courle  a  defira¬ 
ble  thing  that  there  Ihould  be  i'ome  proper,  objefts  to¬ 
ward  whom  to  exercife  it.  And  on  whom  is  it  pofiible 
that  God  Ihould  exercife  and  manifest  his  hatred  of  fin, 
but  the  [inner  ?  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
defirable  that  fuch  beings  as  burners  Ihould  exift  in  the 
intelligent  fyfiem  :  conlequently,  a  defirable  thing  that 
moral  evil  Ihould  come  into  exiftence. 

•5;  That  exercife  of  the  divine  goednefs,  which  is, 
in  feripture,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  grace,  is 
reprefented  as  tlm  very  glory  of  the  divine  nature  ; 
and  the  difplay  and  difeovery  of  it,  the  great  and  prin- 
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cipal  end  of  creation.  And  as  it  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  definable  that  the  riches  of  divine  mercy  and  grace 
fhould  be  manifeiled  and  difplayed,  and  appear  and  be 
exhibited  in  their  natural  and  genuine  fruits  ;  fo  it  was 
delirable,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  there  fhould 
exift,  fomewhere  in  the  intelligent  fyftem,  objects  of 
mercy  or  of  grace .  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  there  could 
have  been  no  room  for  mercy  and  grace  to  be  exercifed, 
had  moral  evil  never  taken  place .  The  holy  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  who  never  rebelled  againft  God,  though  they 
have  not  in  them  any  proper  dejert  of  that  favour  and 
goodnefs  which  is  conftantly  exercifed  towards  them  ; 
yet,  it  is  very  evident,  are  not  properly  objefts  of 
mercy  and  grace .  The  mercy  and  grace  of  God  are 
exercifed  only  toward  finners — the  ill-deferving.  The 
divine  goodnefs  never  could  have  appeared  in  that 
peculiar  glory  and  brightnefs,  which,  in  feripture,  are 
called  grace,  if  there  had  been  no  finners  to  become 
the  fubjefts  of  it.  And  as  mercy  and  grace  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  being  the  peculiar  glory  and  perfection  of  Cod' ; 
fo  was  it  peculiarly  deferable  that  they  fhould  appear, 
and  be  exhibited  in  th,eir  fruits,  to  the  views  of  intelli¬ 
gent  creatures.  And,  therefore,  it  was  a  delirable 
thing,  and  what  would  be  the  object  of  t  he  real  with, 
of  an  infinitely  benevolent  heart,  that  there  might  be 
and  exift  a  proper  and  Juit  able  occajion  for  the  cxercife 
and  difeovery  of  that  peculiarly  beautiful  and  glorious 
attribute  of  God  called  grace  :  confequently  it  was 
really,  in  the  nature  of  things,  definable  that  moral 
eyil  fhould  take  place.  As  it  was,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  definable  that  the  peculiar  brightnefs  and  glory 
of  the  divine  character  fhould  appear  ;  fb  was  it  defi¬ 
nable  that  there  fhould  be  fame  medium  through  which 
creatures  might  be  enabled  to  behold  it.  Without 
Jome  medium,  it  followeth  from  what  hath  been  before 
faid  refperiing  the  natural  imperfection  infc par  able  from 
the  very  idea  of  creature,  and  the  inability  of  crea¬ 
tures  to  behold  and  perceive  the  divine  perfections  any 
Qtlierwife  than  as  appearing  in  fruits  and  effects,  that 
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they  never  could  behold  and  apprehend  that  in  God. 
which  is  called  his  grace.  There  can  be  no  'medium 
through  which  creatures  are  capable  of  beholding  di¬ 
vine  mercy  and  grace,  but  that  umvorthinejs  and  ill-ck- 
fert  there  is  in  a  tinner.  And  that  univorthinefs  and  ill* 
defer t,  every  one  may  fee,  cannot  exift,  upjefs  there  is 
a  dinner— unlefs  moral  evil  taketh  place. 

If  it  is  only  acknowledged,  that  the  mercy  and  prace 
of  God  are  his  peculiar  glory ,  or  a  peculiar  brightnefs 
and  full  exercife  of  his  inherent  excellency  ;  it  will 
manifeftly  follow,  that  the  exercifes  of  divine  mercy 
and  grace  do  peculiar  good  in  the  fyftgrn,  and  effect 
purpoles  and  deligns  which  are  peculiarly  excellent  ; 
being  productive  of  a  'more  valuable  end  than  could  have 
been  effected  without  the  difeovery  and  exercife  of 
them . 

I 

If  the  fyflem  would  have  been  as  per  fed  and  complete 
without  moral  evil  ;  the  divine  character,  of  conrfe, 
would  have  been  as  excellent  and  beautiful  without  that 
in  it,  which  peculiarly  and  efpe dally  appeareth  and  is 
mani felled  both  in  the  exercifes  of  his  mercy  and  grace, 
and  aifo  in  the  eternal  punifhment  of  the  wicked.  For 
in  a  fyflem  perfectly  without  fin,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  occasion  for  thefe  peculiar  glories  of  the 
Deity— thi s  /plendor  of  the  divine  character  ;  nor,  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  leaf!  degree  of  the  exercife  thereof. 
And  certainly  the  divine  character  would  be  as  abfo- 
lately  perfeit  without  that  which  never  could  be  cxer~ 
cifed  and  appear  in  fruits — -there  being  no  pojjiblc  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  it,  as  with  it .  And  if,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  divine  character  anight  have  been  as  abfo- 
lately  perfect  and  complete  without  that  in  Go  d,  which 
peculiarly  appeareth  and  is  manifefled,  both  in  the  ex¬ 
ercifes  of  his  grace  toward  the  veffels  of  his  mercy, 
and  the  exercifes  of  his  power  and  juftice  toward  the 
veffels  of  his  wrath  ;  it  then  followeth,  that  this  mercy 
and  this  juftice,  in  thefe  peculiar  exercifes  of  them ,  are 
not  effential  to  the  abfolute  perfection  of  the  divine 
character.  If  there  might  have  been  a  fyflem  equally ^ 
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perfect  as  the  prefent,  without  fin  or  moral  evil  in  it  ; 
then  there  might,  have  been  a  character  equally  pet  fad 
as  that  which  now  belongeth  to  Jehovah,  i.  e.  abfo- 
lately  complete  and  fitted  for  every  excellency  which 
could  ever  appear,  and  adequate  to  every  valuable 
ourpofe  which  could  ever  be  cheered,  without  thole 
particular  qualities  which  are  manifefted  in  the  exercifes 
of  mercy ,  and  of  punitive  ju (lice .  And  if  it  was  poffible 
that  there  fhould  have  been,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  a 
character  fo  abfolute  and  complete,  without  mercy  and 
punitive  juft  ice  ;  then  there  is  no  neceffity,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  for  the  exiftence  of  thefe  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  and  qualities.  And  if  there  is  no  ncccflity,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  the  exiftence  of  them  ;  then 
they  do  mot  exift  by  a  neceffity  of  nature.  .  And  if  they 
do  not  exift  by  a  neceffity  of  nature,  they  are  no  part 
of  the  being  and  char  abler  of  Him  who  doth  exift  by  a 
neceffity  of  nature— the  necejjary  Being,  who  is  God. 

•  So  iricorififtent  and  atheiftical  is  it,  to  luppofe  that 
there  might,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  perfec¬ 
tion  of  character,  i.  e.  adequatenejs  to  the  mo ft  valuable 
purpofes  and  cleft gns ,  without  mercy  and  punitive  juft  ice  ! 
(As,  it  is  undoubtedly  certain,  every  valuable  purpofe- 
that  could  have  been  accomplifhed  in  a  fyftem  perfectly 
free  from  moral  evil,  might  have  been  efle&ecl  without 
thefe  attributes  and  qualities.)  And  jo  ineonfiftent 
and  atheiftical  is  it,  therefore,  to  fuppoie  that  there 
might  have  been  perfection  of  deft gn  and  operation  in  the 
formation  and  management  of  a  fyftem  entirely  free 
from  all  moral  evil  and  fin  ! 

Thefe  confederations,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  do 
fully  and  clearly  prove,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  a 
definable  thing  that  moral  evil  fhould  come  into  exift- 
mice  :  Yea,  and  that  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  fo,  and  could 
not  otherwife  be,  than  that  an  infinitely  perfect  and 
benevolent  Being  would  chooie  and  prefer  the  exiftence 
of  ftfch  an  event. 

It  may,  however,  in  fome  meafure  ferve  to  illuftrate 
the  argument  under  confederation,  and  cccafion  its 
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carrying  more  full  convi&ion,  to  mention  one  or  tw6 
of  the  evil  and  bad  confequences  which  will  certainlv 
•follow  from  the  fuppofition  that  the  exiftence  of  moral 
evil  the  taking  place  of  fin — in  the  fyftem,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  an  undefirable  event. 


1.  If  it  would  really  have  been  better,  upon  the 
whole,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  moral  evil  fhoukl 
never  have  come  into  exigence  ;  then  God  hath  not 
ordered  and  dilpofed  things  in  fo  excellent  a  manner, 
and  to  fo  good  advantage,  as  they  might,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  have  been  ordered  and  dilpofed.  To  fay 
that  there  could  not  have  been  a  fyftem  without  fin,  and 
yet  that  fuch  a  lyftero  would  have  been  moft  perfe<ft 
ana  complete  5  is  to  fay,  that  there  could  not  have  been 
a  fyftem  which  was  abfolutely  perfect :  And  this  is  to 
%  that  abjolute  perfection  is  an  impolfible  thing  • 
which  at  once  denieth  it  to  be  in  God,  or  in  his  fyf¬ 
tem  of  operation  and  adminiftration.  To  fay  that 
there  could  have  been  fuch  a  fyftem,  and  that  fuch  an 
one  would  have  been  more  perfect  ;  is,  therefore,  to 
fay  that  God  hath  not  ordered  and  difpofed  things  in  a 
manner  jo  perie<ft  and  excellent  as  that  wherein  they 
are  capable  of  being  ordered  and  difpofed.  Conle- 
quently,  the  traces  of  infinite  nvijdom  and  confummate 
Jbbl  do  not  appear  in  the  difpolition  and  arrangement 
or  things  under  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government  and 
adminiftration  : — But,  I  may  rather  fay,  the  traces  of 
grofs  over-fight  and  mi  flake,.  Yea,  and  it  will  follow, 
that  we  have  no.reafon,  from  any  thing  which  we  can 
lee  and  behold,  either  in  the  word  or  works  of  the 
God  oj  Jfrael ,  to  conclude  that  he  is  abfolutely  perfeff  j 
but  the  fulleft  alfurance,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  in¬ 
finitely  far  from  it. 

2.  if  it  is  in  any  degree  undefirable,  upon  the  whole, 
that  moral  evil  ihould  come  into  exiftence';  it  is  3 
thing. infinitely  undefirable.  If  the  undefirablenefs  of 
fuch  an  event  is  urged  from  the  confideration  of  the 
evil  nature  of  fin  ;  the  fame  argument,  if  it  will  prove 
any  thing,  will  prove  this  event  to  be  infinitely  unde¬ 
firable, 
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firable,  i.  c.  that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  infinitely . un+ 
definable  thing  that  moral  evil  fhould  ever  come^into 
exiftence.  For  if  the  undefirahlenefs  of  the  exiftence 
nncL  taking  place  of  fuch  an  event,  arifeth  from  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  the  event 
itfelf ;  the  undeiirableneis  of  its  exiftence  is,  doubtlcfs, 
in  proportion  to  the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  Jin* 
But  the  nature  and  tendency  of  fin  being  perfectly  evil, 
and  infinitely  fo  5  any  undeiirableneis  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  event  arifing  from  the  nature  of  it ,  muft,  alio, 
be  perfect  and  infinite.  The  argument,  therefoi e, 
drawn  from  the  evil  nature  of  fin*  to  prove  that  it  was 
an  undelirable  thing,  upon  the  whole,  that  any  fuch 
event  fhould  ever  take  place  in  the  intellectual  fyilem  j 
if  it  proveth  any  thing,  will  prove  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  things  being  considered,  and  the  final  iifue  of  the 
prefent  fyftem  and  Icene  of  operation  being  taken  into 
view,  it  was  a  moft  perfectly— yea,  even  infinitely  un- 
defirable  thing  that  there  ever  fhould  be  any  fuch 
event. 

3.  if,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  in  the 
fyftem,  was  an  event,  on  the  whole,  fo  exceedingly 
undelirable  ;  good  men  will  always  regret  and  lament: 
it,  and  be  unhappy  under  the  thought  that  fuch  an 
event  hath  been  ever  fuffered  to  intrude  itfelf  into  ex¬ 
iftence.  The  more  men  increafe  in  virtue  and  bene¬ 
volence,  the  more  do  they  increafe  in  their  averfion 
to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  fin.  And  the  more  their 
minds  are  opened  and  extended  in  the  knowledge  and 
view  of  truth,  the  more  do  they  fee  and  difeern  of 
the  evil  nature  and  tendency  of  fin.  If,  therefore,  the 
exiftence  of  moral  evil  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  unde- 
firable  event  ;  the  more  good  men  increafe  in  virtue 
and  knowledge,  the  greater  will  be  their  folicitude, 
impatience  and  uiihappinefs.  And  when  they  arrive 
in  a  world  of  perfect  virtue,  and  full  and  clear  light  ; 
where  all  ignorance  and  error  fhall  be  done  away,  and 
every  corrupt  inclination  and  pafiion  be  mortified  and 
fupprefled  j  they  will  be  entirely  overwhelmed  with 
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the  deepeft  forrotv  and  moll  perfect  regret  :  and  hea¬ 
ven,  ini'tead  of  being  a  place  of  light  and  joy,  will 
afford  them  a  more  gloomy  fcene,  and  melancholy 
view  and  profpect  of  things,  than  they  ever  yet 
imagined  and  beheld.  An  increafe  of  light  and  greater 
maturity  of  virtue,  in  fiend  of  being  a  means  of  increaf 
ing  happinefs,  as  hath  generally  been  fuppofed,  will 
ferve  only  more  and  more  to  convince  of  the  fatal 
error  which  is  in  faff  to  be  found  in  the  fyltem  of 
God  :  and  the  full  light  of  eternity,  inftead  of  filling 
the  foul  with  the  molt  perfe£t  pleafure  and  delight, 
will  give  inexpreffible  pain  and  anguifh  of  heart. 

4.  It  it  is  an  undelirable  thing  upon  the  whole  that 
moral  evil  fhould  take  place,  God  himfelf,  who  hath 
an  infinite  love  ot  rigliteoufnefs — of  moral  excellency 
and  beauty,  mult  be  infinitely  more  croffed  and  difap- 
pointed  in  this  event,  than  any  or  all  other  beings  in 
the  whole  fyflem.  The  averlion  of  the  divine  mind 
to  the  evil  nature  of  fin,  is  infinitely  greater  than  that 
of  all  created  intelligences  together.  And  if  the 
thought  of  this  event  is  fitted,  and  in  its  nature  tendeth 
to  give  pain  and  anguifh  to  the  virtuous  part  of  the 
creation ,  much,  yea  infinitely  more  is  it  fitted  and  doth 
it  tend  to  give  pain  and  anguifh  to  the  infinitely  virtu¬ 
ous  and  all-comprehending  mind  of  God.  If  the  infi¬ 
nite  and  all-feeing  mind  of  the  Deity  had  the  leaft  de- 
gree  of  relufiance  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  event  in 
his  iyftem  ;  lie  had  an  infinite  rein  fiance  to  it  :  for 
there  is  no  property,  quality  or  excellency  of  the  di¬ 
vine  mind,  which  is  not  infinite.  And  if  the  divine* 
will  was  really  and  truly  in  opposition  to  the  taking 
place  of  fuch  an  event  ;  of  confequence  it  was  infinitely 
oppofed  by  the  coming  into  exiftence  of  this  event, *an*d 
was  refifted  with  Inch  an  amazing  degree  of  ftrengfch 
and  power  as  entirely  fruftrated,  vanquished  and  over¬ 
came  it.  So  that,  upon  the  principle  of  the  real  un- 
deftrablenefs  of  the  taking  place  of  moral  evil  in  the 
fyftem,  Jehovah  is  the  mofi  mi] enable  being  in  the 
univerfe  ;  and  his  glorious  mind  is  overwhelmed  with 
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infinite  for  raw,  grief  and  diftrefs.  1  liefe  confidera* 
tions,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  do  clearly  fhcw  yea, 
perfectly  demon  ftr  ate ,  that  in  the  view  of  the  Deity, 
that  is,  in  the  view  of  impartial ,  perfect  reajon  j iric r, 
exact  truth ,  it  was  not,  on  the  whole,  all  things  ocing 
confidered,  an  uadefirable  l Jimp  that  moral  evil  fhould 
come  into  exiftence.  And  when  it  is  proved,  to  the 
.conviction  of  the  underitandings  of  men,  that  the  ex** 
iftence  of  luch  an  event,  in  the  intellectual  lyh.m, 
was  not,  upon  the  whole,  undefir  able  ;  people  will 
meet  with  no  difficulty,  I  apprehend,  in  admitting  the 
reafonablenels  of  the  luppofition,  of  the  pofitive  clt [h  a- 
blenefs  of  the  exiftence  and' taking  place  of  fuch  an 
event* 


L  •  Sect*  III. 

Wherein  it  is  J hewn  that  fuch  a  pofitive  divine  agency 
and  difpojaf  as  would  give  infallible  certainty 
to  the  exiftence  of  MORAL  evil  in  the  jy ft  em,  are 
riot  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  God • 

IF  fuch  a  difpofal  of  things  as  fhall  give  infallible  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  in  the  lyftem, 
and  aftually  iffue  in  that  event  ;  and  if  God's  adjufting 
and  arranging  things  in  a  manner  and  order  tending  to 
fuch  an  iffue  ;  is  wife  and  proper — agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  the  nioft  perfeCt  and  confummate  wifdom™ 
it  will  be  abundantly  manifeft  that  fuch  a  pofitive  dif¬ 
pofal  and  agency  as  would  infallibly  injure  the  future  ex¬ 
iftence  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil  in  the  Jy ft 'em,  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  God*  For, 
I.  That  which  is  not  inconfiftent  with  perfeCt  and 
confummate  wifdom,  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  moffc 
perfeCt  purity  and  holinefs.  Whatever  is  not  incon¬ 
fiftent  with  perfeCt  wifdom  to  deftgn ,  dictate  and  dired  ; 
is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  and  holinefs  of  the 
molt  wife  Being,  to  effeCl  and  accomplifh *  Wifdom 
never  diCtateth  any  thing,  inconfiftent  with  purity  and 
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holinefs.  Where  wifdom  appro vetb,  purity  and  holi 
riels  equally  approve.  Whatever  oli'endeth  purity  i 
forbidden  by  wifdom  :  for  thefe  two  attributes  per 
iectly  harmonize  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  part  of  wifdom  to  form  noble  and  excelien 
defigns  ^  and  to  devife  the  beft  means  and  methods  fo 
accompiifhing  them.  This  feems  to  be  the  peculia; 
end  and  principal  province  of  wifdom.  Noble  an< 
excellent  ends ,  together  with  a  prudent  adjuftment  am 
adaptednefs  of  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  them 
me  the  ftrongcft  teftimonies  and  indications  of  wifdom 
In  both  thefe  ways  is  the  wifdom  of  God  indubitable 
unquestionably  clear,  in  fuch  an  adjuftment  anc 
difpohtion  of  things  as  would  give  certain  futurity  tc 
the  event  in  queftion.  For  it  hath  been  fhown  thai 
the  taking  place  of  fin  hath  been  the  occafion  of  ar 
abundantly  moie  perfeft  and  complete  exhibition  oj 
tne  divine  perfections,  to  the  views  of  creatures  *  anti 
a  more  full  and  perfect  rnanifeftation  of  them  in  their 
proper  and  genuine  fruits,  than  could  poffibly  have 
been  made,  if  moral  evil  had  never  exifted.  And, 
confeqnently,  that  there  is  a  more  clear  underftanding 
and  pci  reef  and  fenfible  perception  ol  the  divine  excel¬ 
lencies,  in  the  fyflcm  of  created  intelligences,  than 
there  would  have  been,  if  fin  had  never  taken  place  ; 
and,  of  courfe,  more  good  done  in  the  fyftem.  It  hath 
been  fhown  that  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  hath  been 
the  occafion  of far  ; more  and greater  good  in  the  fyftem  : 
yea,  of  greater  good  than  could  poffibly  have  been  ef~ 
fc l i e d  othei  wife  tnan  by  the  intervention  of  moral 
evil . 

And  if  this  is.  in  face  the  cafe,  (which  I  beg  leave, 
after  what  hath  been  laid  upon  it,  to  confider  as  being 
certainly  proved,)  there  is  no  room  left  to  queftion 
the  wifdom  of  the  projection  of  fuch  a  fyftem  as  this, 
in  all  the  variety  of  its  parts  :  or,  to  imagine  that  the 
moral  evil  which  taketh  place  in  it,  indicateth  any  want 
of  prudent  forefight  and  wife  delign.  But  rather,  if 
what  hath  been  laid  is  juft,  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil 
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in  the  fyftem,  when  the  fcene  is  fo  far  opened  to  view 
as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  iilue  of  things,  is  a  cei- 
tain  proof  and  pregnant  inftance  of  the  comummatc 
•wifdom  of  the  Grand  Projector  of  this  extended,  com¬ 
plicated  fyftem.  •  . 

And  when  we  confider,  farther,  how  a  Icene  of  guilt, 

mifery  and  wickednefs  prepares  Inch  imperfeCt  crea¬ 
tures  as  we  are,  for  a  proper  and  entire  lubmiffion  to 
God,  and  for  apprehending  the  mercy  and  grace  of 
God  in  their  abundant  riches  and  freedom  ;  and  molt 
fenfibly  relifhing  and  apprehending  that  falvatiori  and 
relief  which  is  provided  for  fmful  men,  in  the  gofpel  of 
Chrift  :  I  fay,  when  we  duly  attend  to  thefe  coniklera- 
lions,  and  give  them  their  proper  and  juft  weight  ;  we 
fhali  not  have  any  occafion  to  apprehend  any  defcft  of 
wifdom,  in  the  means  and  methods  of  God's  own  de¬ 
viling  for  effecting  the  greateft  good,  and  accomplifhing 
the  molt  valuable  ends  of  creation.  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  we  examine  with  honeft  and  upright  hearts, 
we  cannot  but  diicern  in  the  prejent  Jyflem  of  divine 
adminiftration  and  government ,  notwithstanding  the 
moral  evil  which  cometh  into  exiftence  under  it,  the 
ftrongeft  marks  and  molt  evident  traces  of  perfect, 
confummate  wifdom  and  fkill. 

It  is  abundantly  manifeft,  that  God’s  adopting  the 
prefent  plan  of  operation,  and  fyftem  of  adminiftration 
and  government,  hath  in  fad  been  the  occafion  of  the 
exiftence  of  moral  evil.  And  that  God  forefaw  this 
event,  and  forefaw  it  to  be  infallibly  connected  with 
that  particular  exertion  of  his  own  power,  which 
■fhould  be  productive  of Juch  a  fyftem  as  he  hath  created , 
is  what  cannot  be  denied,  without  avowed  oppoiition 
to  the  word  of  God.  Was  this  exertion  of  the  divine 
power  under  the  direction  of  wifdom  f  Is  it  worthy 
the  character  and  wifdom  of  God,  to  form  juch  a  Jjj- 
tem ,  and  in  Juch  a  manner  to  ad  juft  and  balance  the 
various  parts  and  proportions  of  it  ?  But  if  a  fyftem, 
fo  formed,  balanced  and  adjuited  in  its  feveral  pro¬ 
portions  and  parts  as  is  in  fact  attended  and  followed 
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by  the  taking  place  of  fin,  is  no  reproach  to  the  wif. 
dom  of  God  'when  actually  appearing  in  event  •  it  is 

no  reproach  to  the  wifdom  of  God,  to  fuppofe  fuch  a 

iyftem  to  exift  in  divine  defign ,  even  in  a  full,  particu¬ 
lar  and  perfect  view  of  its  being  attended  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  fuch  an  event.  If  moral  evil  is" not  a  real 
blemifh  in  the  government  of  God  ;  it  is  as  little  fo 
confldered  as  exsfting  in  divine  defign.  Nothing  can 
be  wife,  as  appearing  in  event ,  which  is  tmwife,  as 
entertained  in  defign.  T  hat  which  is  no  argument  of 
a  defeat  in  wifdom,  when  exifting  in  event ,  will  never 
argue  any  defe£t  of  wifdom,  as  entertained  in  pur  pole 
avd  defign.  If  it  was  wife  in  the  Deity  to  enter  upon 
a  Iyftem  of  operation,  which  fhould  in  fad  be  accom* 
panied  and  followed  by  fuch  an  event  ;  it  was  equally 
wile  in  him,  actually  to  foreordain  fuch  an  event,  and 
to  difpole  and  order  things  with  an  exprefs  purpofe  and 
defign  to  give  infallible  futurity  to  the  exigence  of 
moral  evil— -the  taking  place  of  fin.  And  I  fee  not 
how  any  one  can  fuppofe  that  fuch  a  divine  agency  and 
pofiuve  d  if p  of  a  l  ot  things  as  {hall  give  infallible  certainty 
to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  event,  is  any  blemifh  in  the 
character  of  the  iupreme  Governor  of  the  univcrfe,  or 
indicateth  any  defect  of  wifdom  in  him,  or  is  any  way 
un  worthy  of  him  ;  without  imagining  that  the  moral 
evil  now  in-  the  fyflem,  is  an  a£tual  reproach  to  God  ; 
rendering  it  impoffibie  that  intelligent  creatures  fhould 
perfectly  and  entirely  acquiefce  in  him. 

1  o  fay  that  God  did  not  forefee  any  fuch  event  as 
being  certainly  and  infallibly  connected ,  by  way  of  confe- 
quence,  with  his  own  pofitive  agency  and  di/pcfal ,  is 
to  relieve  one  attribute  at  the  expence  of  another  : 
which  doth  no  honor  to  the  name  of  God.  But  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  mofh  reproachful  to  him,  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  any  thing  which  God  hath  ordered  and  done, 
rendereth  fuch  a  falvo  needful  for  his  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  exceedingly  manifeft,  that  what¬ 
ever  in  event  is  no  argument  of  defedt  of  wifdom  in 
the  fyflem  and  government  of  God,  would  be  no  ar¬ 
gument 
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eminent  ofany  defeft  in  wifdom,  confidered  as  enter¬ 
tained  in  pofitive  purpqfe  and  defign .  If  the  event  oi 
moral  evil,  when  in  attual  cxi  fence ,  doth  in  tact  not 
render  the  divine  wifdom  queftionahle  and  fufpicious  ; 
furely  it  can  afford  no  pretext  for  calling  the  fame 
wifdom  in  queftion,  when  conkdered  as  exiffing  in 
divine  purpoje  and  defign. .  To  lay  otherwife,  would  he 
the  fame  as  to  urge  that  the  lejs  is  an  argument  oi  ini- 
perfection,  where,  the  greater  is  not  : — a  method  of 
argumentation  very  ill  adapted  to  adminifter  convic¬ 
tion.  He,  therefore,  who  will  be  bold  enough  to 
venture  on  a  full  and  confident  belief  that  the  prefent 
fyftem,  in  all  and  every  o  f  its  parts  and  events ,  is  wifely 
ordered  and  difpofed  ,  need  apprehend  no  danger  in 
affureclly  believing  that  fuck  a  fyftem,  in  all  its  parts, 
did  actually  previoufly  exilt  in  divine  purpofe  and  de¬ 
fign*  Confequently,  Inch  a  divine  difpolal  as  infallibly 
infured  the  exiftence  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil  ; 
yea,  and  of  jet  purpofe  and  with  exprefs  view  to  this 
event  ;  is  no  argument  of  any  the  ieaft  defect  in  the 
wifdom  of  God  ;  and  therefore  is,  in  no  way,  incon¬ 
dite  nt  with  his  purity  and  holinefs. 

II.  It  is  in  no  degree  inconfiftent  with  the  divine 
purity,  for  the  Deity  to  exert  a  pofitive  agency  for  the 
production  of  that  which  is  neceffary  in  order  to  a 
more  full  and  perfeCt  difeovery  of  the  purity  and  holi  ¬ 
nefs  of  God,  and  a  more  bright  and  glorious  manifes¬ 
tation  of  it.  Purity  and  holinefs  are  not  oppofed  by 
thofe  exertions  of  divine  power  which  are  neceffary  in 
order  to  a  more  clear  and  perfect  difeovery,  and  a 
more  full  and  complete  exercife,  of  holinefs  and  purity « 
God  difeovereth  no  liking  and  approbation  of  fin,  in 
any  exercifes  of  power  which  have  for  their  objeCi:  and 
final  cavje ,  a  more  perfeCt  difeovery  of  the  hatred  and 
aver fi on ,  of  his  holy  and  pure  nature,  to  fm.  God 
doth  not  manifeft  an  approbation  of  fin,  in  any  thing 
which  he  doth  with  a  view  to  render  vifible  his  hatred 
to  it ;  and  which,  in  faCt,  ferveth  as  a  medium  to  crea - 
tures  of  a  more  clear  and  perfect  difeovery  of  this 
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averfim.  and  hatred.  Thefe  things  are  obvious. 
.(rNow>  as  was  obferved  before,  whatever  is  the  aftual 
lilac  and  event  of  the  divine  operations,  that ,  we  may 
conclude,  was  the  final  caufe  and  reafon  of  them,  and 
tiic  o b j e l l  teally  in  view  in  thofe  operations.  The 
end  which  appeareth  to  be  eventually  anfivered,  by  the 
exiffcnce  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil,  was,  doubt- 
leis,  tiie  end  in  view  in  thofe  operations  and  difpofals 
which  were  the  caufe  and  ground  of  the  exiftence  of 
Inch  an  event.  But  that  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil 
hath  been  the  occaiion  and  reafon  of  a  fuller  manifefta- 
tion  and  clearer  difeovery  of  the  fpotlefs  purity  and 
holinefs  of-  God,  and  the  infinite  oppofition  of  tlie  di- 
\  ine  mind  to  fin,  tnan  otherwife  would  have  been  ever 
macle  ;  is  what  cannot,  1  think,  with  the  leaft  reafon 
be  denied.  We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that 
this  was  an  objed  in  view ,  in  that  agency  and  thofe  di¬ 
vine  operations  which  gave  certainty  to  the  future  ex¬ 
iftence  of  moral  evil,  and  were  the  caufe  of  it.  Whe¬ 
ther^  manifeftation  of  the  hatred  of  God  to  fin,'  and 
the  infinite  avcrfion  of  his  holy  and  pure  nature  to 
moral  evil,  were  the  only,  or  chief  and  principal,  end 
of  this  agency  and  operation,  is  not  neceflary  to  be 
determined  :  it  is  fufficient,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  if  it 
appeareth  that  it  was  an  end  really  and  ultimately  in 
view.  For  if  it  is  manifeft  that  any  particular  divine 
agency  and  difpofai  had,  for  their  object,  a  more  per- 
clifcovery  of  the  infinite  hatred  and  oppofition  of 
the  divine  mind  to  fin  ;  it  will  be  abundantly  evident, 
tiiac  inch  an  agency  and  oilpofal  are  not  repugnant  to 
the  divine  purity  ;  and,  in  their  nature  and  operation, 
inconfiftent  with  the  divine  hatred  to  fin  -Unlefs, 
indeed,  the  infinitely  wife  and  all-knowing  God  hath 
been  guilty  of  fo  grofs  an  overfight  and  miftake,  as 
totally  to  fubvert,  by  bis  own  agency  and  operation, 
the  very  end,  defign  and  object  in  view,  in  that  very 
agency  and  operation.  But  no  one  can  imagine  that 
the  divine. Being  is  capable  of  fuch  over  fight  and  mil-* 
take.  If,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  hath 
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been  the  cccafion  of  a  more  perfect  difcovery  and  ma- 
nifeftation  of  the  divine  purity  and  hatred  of  fin  :  and 
if  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  this  manifeftation  and 
difcovery  were  the  end  in  view — ‘the  objective  ground 
of  that  divine  agency  and  difpofal  which  gave  certainty 
to  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  and  were  the  caufie  of 
it '5  it  mult  then  be  abundantly  manifelt  and  clear,  to 
any  one  who  will  examine  with  impartiality  and  can¬ 
dour,  that  fuch  a  divine  agency  and  difpofal  of  things  as 
fhould  certainly  be  followed  by  the  taking  place  of  lift, 
are,  by  no  means,  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  purity 
and  holinefs  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  ilfue  and 
event,  exhibit  the  ftrongeft  evidences  and  mod  abun¬ 
dant  teftimonies  of  the  infinite  ftnength  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  and  holy  nature  of  God,  to  fin. 

HI.  Whatever  divine  agency  and  difpofal  are  the 
occafion  and  means  of  a  more  ported:  and  full  difco¬ 


very  and  manifeftation  of  the  divine  goodkefs  and  love  ; 
are,  in  no  meafure,  inconfiftent  with  the  purity  and  holi¬ 
nefs  of  God-  The  divine  purity  and  holinefs  fumma^ 
rilv  conlift  in  love.  Whatever  manifefteth  love,  man- 
ifefteth  alfo  holinefs  and  purity.  Whatever  manifeft¬ 
eth  a  difoofition  of  mind,  which  hath  for  its  objed  the 
great  eft  general  good '  ;  doth,  to  an  equal  degree,  mani~ 
fell  love :  for  in  fuch  a  difpofition  as  this  it  is,  that 
love  primarily  and  eftentially  coniifteth*  But  it  hath 
been  before  proved,  that  moral  evil  is  the  occafion  of 
greater  good*,  in  the  fyftem,  than  could  other  wife  hav< 
been  effected  and  produced.  Conlequently,  a  purpoj 
and  deftgn  in  the  divine  mind,  and  an  agency  and  did 
oofal  of  the  divine  hand,  which  ihould  be  eventually 
introductory  of  moral  evil,  into  the  created  fyftem  : 
are  no  way  inconfiftent  with  the  divine  character,  or 
repugnant  to  his  holinefs,  his  purity,  his  love. 

When  God,  in  his  moral  kingdom  and  government, 
actually  effedeth  the  mo  ft  excellent  purpofes  and  defigns  ; 
it  very  ill  becometh  his  creatures,  to  find  fault,  and  be 
diffatisned  with  the  means  and  methods  which  his  in¬ 
finite  wifdom  hath  chofen  for  producing  and  accom- 
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plifhing  them.  When  the  encl  is  confefledly  good, 
why  will  not  that  juftify  the  means  by  and  through 
'which  it  was  effected  ?  He  that  is  not,  upon  the 
whole,  diflatisfied  with  the  end  accomplifhed ,  will  not 
be  diflatisfied  with  the  means  whereby  it  is  effected  :  to 
hnd  fault  with  the  latter,  will  be  ineonfiftent  with  his 
approbation' of  the  former.  He  that  is  not  diflatisfied 
,  With  that  chara&er  of  the  Deity,  of  which  fin  hath 
been  the  occ.afion  and  means  of  a  more  per  ft- ft  and  full 
difeovery  and  manifeftation  ;  will  not  be  diffatisfied 
with  that  character  of  the  Deity,  which  exhibiteth  him 
as  diipofmg  things  in  his  fiyfiem  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fliall  ini  lire  the  exiftence  and  taking  place  of  fin.  He 
who  is  convinced  that  the  divine  goodnefis  and  love  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  more  ftrong  and  glorious  light  than  could 
have  been,  if  moral  evil  never  had  taken  place  ;  will 
never  fuppofe  that-  fuch  a  divine  agency  and  difpofa! 
as  gave  certain  futurity  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
event,  are  ineonfiftent  with  the  goodnefs  and  love  of 
God.-  I  may  fay  farther  :  he  who  doth  not  imagine 
that  the  appearances  and  manifeftations  of  the  goodnefs 
and  love  of  God  are  actually  leffened  and  diminijhed  by 
means  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  entrance 
of  fin  into  the  fyftem  ;  will  never  imagine  fuch  a 
pofitive  agency  and  difpofal  as  give  certainty  to  this 
event,  to  be  ineonfiftent  with  the  goodnefs  and  love 
of  God.  For  that  which  doth  not,  upon  the  whole, 
hinder  anct  obftruft  the  appearances  of  divine  love  5  is 
not  ineonfiftent  with  divine  love.  That  muft  be  a 
very  ftrange  and  uncommon  kind  of  a  repugnancy  and 
oppofition  to  love ,  and  extremely'  weak— yea,  utterly 
■without  Jlrength ,  f’o  as  even  to  ceafe  to  be  oppofition 
and  repugnancy  ;  which,  in  its  tendency  and  utrnoft 
exertion,  doth  not,  in  the  leaf!  degree,  hinder  and  ob¬ 
ftruft  the  appearances- and  manifeftations  of  love. 

Bat  will-  any  one  prefume  to  fay  that  the  appearan¬ 
ces  of  divine  love  and  goodnefs  are  aftually  diminifhed 
and  leffened  by  any  thing  that  doth  exift,  and  hath,  in 
fail,  taken  place  r  Any  one  that  will  fay  this,  muft 
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of  courfe  fay,  that  the  divine  character  doth  not  appear 
to  be  abfolutely  and  in  the  higheft  degree  perfect  in 
goodnefs  and  love  :  which  is  at  once  to  renounce 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  lfrael.  And  if  nothing  which 
hath  ever  taken  place,  hath  really  lefTeneo  ana  pj  c- 
vented  the  appearances  of  divine  love  ;  then  nothing 
that  has  ever,  in  faft,  taken  place,  hath  been  in  Jiich  a, 
fenfe  inconfifient  with  the  divine  love,  as  to  argue  any 
defed,  and  indicate  any  deficiency  of  goodnefs,  in  God. 
And  if  nothing  that  hath  ever  taken  place  is,  in  this 
fenfe,  inconfifient  with  the  goodnefs  of  God  ;  then 
that  difpofal  and  agency  of  his,  which  made  certain 
the  exiflence  of  moral  evil,  were,  in  no  degi  ec,  in¬ 
confifient  with  the  divine  goodnefs  and  love. 

And  upon  the  argument  refpefting  a  luppofed  incon- 
fiflency  of  a  divine  agency  and  difipojal  in  favour  of  the 
exiflence  of  the  event  in  queflion,  with  the  purity  and 
holinefs  of  God  ;  I  would  obferve,  once  more, 

IV.  That  no  mere  exercife  of  p Giver  doth  at  all, 
of  itfelf,  illuftrate  and  difplay  moral  character.  By  a 
mere  difcernment  of  the  natural  power— the  ftrength 
there  is  in  the  Lord  of  hofts — we  never  could  form 
any  judgment  of  the  qualities  of  his  mincL— his  moral 
attributes  and  character.  None  of  the  exertions  of 
the  mere  power  of  God,  do,  in  themfelves  abfolutely 
conlidered,  either  oppofe ,  or  concur  with ,  the  divine 
goodnefs.  The  only  way  wherein  the  exertions  of 
power  illuftrate  character ,  is  by  the  ends  which  its  ex¬ 
ertions  accompliih — the  purpofes  which  they  effect. 
If  the  exertions  of  power  are  under  the  direction  of 
wifdom  ;  they  are,  then,  confiftent  with  a  perfect  moral 
character  :  if  they  are  not  under  the  direction  and  gui¬ 
dance  of  wifdom  ;  they  do,  of  courfe,  difcover  imper¬ 
fection  of  moral  character.  When  exertions  of  power 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  wife  defign ,  they  are  a 
blemilh  in  the  moral  charafter  of  the  being  whofe  ex¬ 
ertions  they  are.  But  when  power  is  exerted  to  effeCl 
excellent  purpofes  and  defigns,  it  then  ferves  as  an  or¬ 
nament  of  the  moral  character,  illuftrating  and  diff 
playing  it,  G  c  z  If 
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If  the  prefent  fyftem,  in  all  its  parts,  is  beautiful  and 
excellent,  and  every  way  worthy  the  divine  Architeft  • 
no  exertions  of-  the  divine  power,  of  which  the  prefent 
iyltem,  as  it  is,  is  the  fruit  and  effeft,  are  inconfiftent 
with  any  part  of  the  moral  character  of  God.  *  And 
)i  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  is  not  fuch  a  blemilh  in 
the  fykem,  as  to  be  a  real  blemilh  in  the  moral  char- 
after  of  the  glorious  Contriver  and  Architeft;  it  will 
snanifeltly  follow,  chat  a  pofitive  divine  agency  and 
diipofal,  which  lhauld  have  for  their  efFeft  the  exiftence? 
of  moral  evil,  are  neither  a  blemilh  in  the  moral  char- 
after  of  God,  nor  inconfiftent  with  any  attribute  of 
it,  Butif  the  exiftence  of  fin  is  the  occafion  of  greater 
good,  confidered  merely  as  an  event,  diftinft  from  its 
innate  qualities,  it  doth  honour  to  God.  And  if  the 
exiftence  of  this  event,  in  this  view  of  it,  doth  honour 
t  o  God,  being  the  occafion  of  a  more  full  and  perfeft 
difcoveiy  of  the  excellencies  of  his  moral  charafter  5 
then  the  exertions  of  power,  which  are  the  caufe  and 
real  on  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  effeft,  are  fo  far 
from  being  reproachful  to  the  purity  and  holinels  of 
God,  that  they  rather  ferve  to  illuftrate,  eftablilh  and 

confirm  this  infinitely  excellent  and  glorious  charac¬ 
ter. 
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H  e  Inve,  fin  cl!  y  fpcaking.  no  other  idea  of  the  poivtr  of  Gon,  than  that  of 
the  connexion  of  events  with  his  will.  His  power  intendeth  nothing  more  than 
that  will  of  his  which  hath  events  which  are  its  objects  connected  with  it.  But 
the  power  ot  God  is  generally  reckoned  not  among  his  moral  attributes  The 
tyrrcifc  of  this  power  is  unqueftionahly  under  the  direction  of  wifdom,  and 
therefore  lerveth  to  difplay  moral  character  :  but,  confidered  merely  as  that  with 
which  fuch  events  as  are  its  objefts  are  gonnefled,  it  is  no  part  of  the  moral  char- 
after  ot  God.  1  he  w  ill  ot  God,  which  is  the  rule  of  duty  to  creatures,  is  his 
benevolence  and  love—  that  difpolition  whereby  he  is  neccliarily  pleafed  with  love 
and  benevolence  in  his  creatures,  And  as  this  benevolence  and  love  are  the  onlv 
moral,  fpiritu.il  beauty  of  the  divine  nature;  by  fuch  a  dfpojiticn  only  is  it  poffible 
for  creatures  (o  be  foi ritually  united  to  him,  and  pleafe  and  obey  him.  This 
lets  us  itc  tnat  toat  'will  oi  the  Deity  winch  giveth  exi/tence  and  being  to  events, 
and  that  will  of  his  which  is  expreffed  in  the  precepts  of  his  moral  law,  are  no 
more  the  iaine?  than  th o  po-we\  and  the  holy  nature  ot  God  are  one  and  the  fame. 
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Objections  co?iJider ed  and  refuted. 

ALTHOUGH  an  anfwer  to  the  principal  obje&ions 
which  can  be  made  againft  the.dodtrine  of  a  fpe- 
cial  divine  agency  and  difpofal,  giving  infallible  ccr* 
tainty  to  the  future  exiftence  of  morax  evil,  hath  bet  n, 
&s  I  apprehend,  in  a  confider&ble  uicafure  anticipated, 
in  the  preceding  feftions  j  a  more  particular  and  crit¬ 
ical  examination  of  them,  however,  may  favc  more 
fully  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeft  under  confideralion  ;  and, 
orobably,  will  not  be  unfatisfaftory  to  the  reader  * 
This,  therefore,  ftiall  be  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent 
feftion. 

O  b  j.  I.  For  God  to  put  forth  any  pofitive  exertions 
of  his  own  divine  and  almighty  power,  which  (hould, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  be  productive  or  inch 
an  effect  ;  and,  whereby  he  aftually  purpofed  and  de- 
iigned  to  bring  moral  evil  into  exiftence,  in  the  fyftem  } 
neceffarily  importeth  fome  degree  of  approbation  of 
moral  evil  itjelf *  in  the  divine  mind.  For  if  God  doth 
not,  in  fome  degree,  approve  of  fin  ;  why  doth  he  put 
forth  any  aft  of  his  own  divine,  refiftleis  power,  with 
an  exprejs  purpoje  and  dejign  to  the  exiftence  and  taking 
place  of  luch  an  effeft  : 

An  s.  In  order  to  invalidate  effeftually  the  objection 
before  us,  feveral  things  muft  be  particularly  coniider- 

ed.  And  I  would  obferve, 

i.  That  for  God  to  put  forth  fome  pofitive  exertion 
of  his  own  divine  power,  which  he  cleligned  ihould  be 
productive  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  by  no  means 
necenarily  implieth  any  degree  of  approbation  of  fin, 
or  the  leaft  reconcilablenefs  of  mind  to  the  evil  nature 
of  it.  There  is  nothing  abfurd  and  inconfiftent,  as 
hath  been  before  obferved,  in  fuppofmg  that  the  lame 
objeft,  or  event,  humid  be  approved  of  and  coniidered 
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as  hang  durable  in  one  view  of  it  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  confidered  as  being  undefirable,  and  be  greath 
cufapproved  of,  in  another.  Inftances  of  this  kind  ar 
not  uncommon,  among  men.  How  often  do  we,  with 
pleafure  and  cheerfulnefs,  fubmit  to  pain  and  buffering* 
W!th  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  fome  greater  good 
ana  the  poffeffion  of  higher  degrees  of  felicity  ?  °  A.'id 
yet  any  one  would  be  thought  to  reafon  in  a  manner 
veiy  inconclufive  and  precipitant,  who-  fhould  go 
about  to  prove,  by  inftances  of  this  kind,  that  human 
nature  is  enamoured  of  mifery,  and  that  mankind  are 
lovers  of  pain  and  fuffering.  And  yet  this  conduct  of 
mankind  aftordeth  as  much  reafon  for  concluding  that 
human  nature  is  reconciled  to  mifery,  as  a  pofitive  di¬ 
vine  difpofal  m  favour  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil 
cloth,  for  concluding  that  the  divine  nature  is  recon- 
ciiert  to  fur.  If  it  is  conceivable  that  human  nature 
mould  chooje  Jufjermg  and  pain ,  confiftently  with  a 
perfect  averfion  and  abhorrence  of  all  fuffering  ;  it  is 
equally  conceivable  that  the  divine  Being  may  chooje 
and  prefer  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil ,  confiftently  with 
uis  utter  averfion  and  perfe<ft  abhorrence  of  all  fin. 

Ob  j.  The  cafes  are  far  from  being  fimilar  and  pa¬ 
rallel  ;  and  there  is  no  pretext  for  reafoning  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  For  man  is  but  a  weak,  helplefs  and 
dependent  creature,  having  a  great  degree  of  imper¬ 
fection  neceflarily  cleaving  to  him  ;  and,  therefore 
may  be  necefjit  cited  to  feek  the  higheft  felicity  of  his 
nature,  through  perils,  fuffering  and  danger.  But 
this  is  infinitely  far  from  being  the  cafe  with  the  fu- 
preme  Being  ;  who  is  poflefTed  of  infinite  Sufficiency  and 
fidnefs ,  and  needeth  no  fuch  difagree able  means  oi  at¬ 
taining  his  own  higheft  felicity  and  enjoyment. 

Ans.  Whatever  fulnefs  and  fufficiency  there  may 
be  in  God — as,  doubtlefs,  they  are  abfolutely  infinite 
and  boundlefs  ,  his  dealings  are,  yet,  with  creatures 
\v  ho  are  vnp  e  rf'c  /  and  the  manifeftations  and  com¬ 
munications  which  he  is  making  of  himfelf,  are  to 
creatures  who  are  extremely  dull  of  receiving  and  ap¬ 
prehending  ; 
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prehending  ;  and  who  can  difcern  the  character  of  the 
Deity,  and  receive  the  knowledge  of  it,  only  through 
certain  means  adapted  to  their  infirmity,  weaknels  and 
imperfection.  And,  confequently,  God  himfelf,  what¬ 
ever  is  his  own  inherent  lufficiency  and  fulnefs,  if  he^ 
■will  treat  with  fuch  as  moral  beings ,  and  make  himfelf 
known  to  them ,  is  necejjitated  (not  by  a  natuo  al  neccf- 
fity,  out  of  himfelf,  to  which  even  the  firfl  caufe ,  the 
jelfsxiftent  and  omnipotent  Being ,  is  not  iubjeft  5  but 
by  a  neceifity  of  fitnefs — of  reafon  and  fuitablenefs) 
to  accommodate  himfelf  to  their  weaknejs  and  im¬ 
perfection  >  and  make  ufe  of  fuch  means  of  indrudion 
and  communication,  as  are  bed  adapted  to  convey  the 
knowledge  of  himfelf  to  creatures  of  their  imperfect 
views  and  dull  apprehenfion.  This  confideration  may 
make  it  equally  neceffary  (though  not  with  the  very 
Jame  kind  of  neceffity)  for  the  Deity  to  make  ufe  of 
certain  means  and  injiruments  for  the  accompli  fhment 
of  his  ends,  which  are  in  their  nature  and  for  their  own 
fakes  difagreeable  to  him  ;  as  for  men  to  fubmit  to 
things  which  are  difagreeable  and  painful  to  them,  in 
order  to  their  high  eft  felicity  : — it  being  carefully  kept 
in  memory,  however,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  means  is  far 
from  being,  in  the  fame  fenje ,  painful  and  difagreeable 
to  the  Deity,  as  actual  pain  and  bufferings  are  difagree¬ 
able  to  creatures .  It  is,  therefore,  as  luppofable  that 
the  Deity  fnould,  by  fome  poiitive  exertions  of  his 
own,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  bring  moral 
evil  into  exiftence,  confidently  with  his  infinite  hatred 
of  moral  evil,  and  the  averfion  of  his  own  holy  and 
pure  nature,  to  the  nature  of  all  fin  ;  as  it  is  fuppofa- 
ble  that  mankind,  who  love  happinefs  and  hate  mi  fiery, 
fhould  yet,  with  pleafure  and  cheerfulnejs ,  fubmit  to 
pain  attd  Jnfferings — it  being  edential  to  their  very  na¬ 
tures  perfedly  to  hate  and  abhor  inifery  and  pain. 

2.  God  aflureth  us,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  that  he 
hath  no  pleajure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked — the  death* 
^if  him  that  dieth  ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  and  live. 

And., 
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And.  by  his  Apoftle,  that  he  would  have  all  men  to 
be  faved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  * 
Arid  yet  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  there  is  a 
pofitive  agency  of  God — pofitive  exertions  of  divine 
power— in  and  for  the  eternal  death  and  utter  deftruc* 
tion  of  finners  :  therefore  pofitive  exertions  of  his  own 
dwbie  and  almighty  power  , for  the  production  of  an  event 
in  which  He,  him/elf  ajfureth  us  that  he  hath  no  pleajure , 
And  if  the  Deity  may  put  forth  his  own  divine  power, 
for  the  production  of  one  event  in  which  he  hath  no 
pleafure  ;  why  may  he  not,  alfo,  for  another  f  ]f  he, 
by  hi3  own  refiftleis  and  almighty  power,  actually 
produceth  the  eternal  deftruCtion  of  a  finher,  without 
having  any  pleajure  in  it,  why  is  it  not  quite  as  fup- 
pofable,  and  every  way  as  agreeable  to  common  fenfe, 
that  he  (Hould,  by  his  own  agency  and  power ,  produce 
the  exigence  of  moral  evil,  and  ejfeCl  this  event,  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  degree  of  pleafednefs  of  mind  with  it,  or 
reconcilablenefs  to  the  nature  of  it  ?  It  is  as  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  God  to  take  pleafure  in  the  mifery  of 
his  creatures,  as  in  their  fins.  Yet  he  effects  the  for¬ 
mer  event,  while  Himfelf  aifureth  us  that  he  hath  no 


So,  alfo,  there  is  as  little  apparent  harmony  between 
that  will  of  the  Deity,  whereby  he  would  have  all  wen 
be  faved,  and  many  of  the  exertions  of  his  pofitive 
agency  and  power  ;  as  there  is,  between  that  will  of  his 
whereby  he  really  hatetli  fin  with  an  infinite  hatred, 
and  thofie  pofitive  exertions  of  power  tvhereby  he,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  bringefh  moral  evil  into 
existence.  And  yet  the  harmony  of  will ,  with  the 
operation  of  power  in  the  former  cafe,  no  one  will  pre- 
fume  to  call  in  question  :  as  unqueftionable  is  the  har¬ 
mony  of  will,  with  the  exertions  of  power ,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter.  • 

The  fubftance  of  the  objection  under  confideration 
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is  really  this,  viz.  That  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  holinefs  of  God  to  put  forth  an  aft  of  power, 
which  (hall,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  an  effeft  that  hath  fomething  in  its  nature: 
really  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  holinefs. 

But  will  the  objector  abide  by  the  opinion,  that  it  is 
inconfiftent  with  the  nature,  the  purity  and  holinefs  of 
God,  to  exert  an  aCt  of  his  own  almighty  and  refiftlefs 
power,  which  (hall,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
be  productive  of  an  effe.ft  containing  fomething  in  its 
nature  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  holinefs  ?  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  faft  tjraff  thofe  exertions  of  divine  power, 
which  gave  birth  to  creation,  were,  at  leaft,  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  mediate  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  moral  eviL 
And  no  friend  even  to  natural  religion  will  deny  that 
God  had  a  perfect  forefight  and  knowledge  of  this 
event,  as  a  certain  con/equence  of  the  exercife  of  that 
almighty  power,  which  he  actually  put  forth  in  pro-, 
ducing  creation. 

Farthermore  The  Deity  is  conftantly  putting 
forth  aefts  of  that  fame  almighty  power  which  caufed 
creation,  in  producing  effects  which,  in  their  nature, 
are  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  holinefs  :  I  mean,  in 
the  prefervation  of  Tinners.  If  finners  are  dependent 
on  God  for  the  continuation  cf  their  exiftence  ;  the 
continuance  of  their  exiftence  is  an  effect  of  the  power 
of  God.  And  if  the  continuation  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
finner  is  an.  effect  of  fome  exertions  of  the  power  of 
God  ;  then  the  continuance  of  jinful  exiftence  is  an 
effect  of  divine  exertion.  And  if  the  continuation  of 
finful  exiftence  is  an  effect  of  fome  exertions  of  divine 
power  ;  then,  of  confequence,  finful  exiftence  it/ elf — • 
moral  evil — is  the  effed,  of  which  fome  exertions  of 
divine  power  are  the  caufe .  If  the  divine  purity  and 
holinefs,  from  fomething  in  the  very  nature  of  thefe 
qualities,  mu  ft  neceffarily  lay  a  reftraint  upon  Inch 
exertions  of  divine  power,  as  would  necelTarily  be 
productive ,  originally ,  of  finful  exiftence  ;  the  fame 
attributes  would,  for  the  fame  reafon,  lay  a  reftraint 
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upon  the  exertions  of  divine  power,  which  fhould  have 
for  their  efteGt,  the  continuation  of  the  being  of  a  Tinner 
—the  prefervation  of  finful  exigence.  If  it  is  efi'ential 
to  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  the  power 
pt  God  fhould  oppofe  the  exiflence  of  every  event,  the 
intei  nal  nature  and  quality  of  which  is  repugnant  to 
holinefs  and  oppofite  to  the  nature  of  it  ;  it  is  of 
courie,  as  efi’ential  to  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  to  oppofe,  in  the  exertions  of  his  power,  the 
continuation  of  finful  exiflence,  as  to  oppofe  its  original 
creation  and  production,  for  there  is  as  real  an  opoo- 
fition  to  holinefs,  in  the  exertions  of  that  power  which 
caule  the  prefervation  of  finful  exiflence  and  the  con- 
truant  it  n  of  it  j  being  ;  as  in  thole  exertions- of  power 
hit h  ha\  e,  for  their  eliect,  the  original  creation  and 
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production  of  finful  exiflence  :  or,  rather,  there  is  no 
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oppofition,  at  aii,  to  holinefs,  in  either.  If  it  is  eflen- 
t-ial  to  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  the 
power  of  God  fhould  oppofe  the  exiflence  of  fin,  as 
-really  and  in  the  fame  fenfe  wherein  his  pure  and  holy 
nature  oppoleth  the  nature  of  fin  ;  it  mult  as  neceflari- 
]y  oppofe  the  continuance  of  this  exiflence,  as-  the  be* 
ginning  of  it.  I  or  that  which  carrieth  in  it  no  oppo¬ 
fition  to  the  continuation  of  finful  exiflence,  containeth 
in  it,  no  oppofition  to  the  beginning  of  fuch  exiflence. 
If,  therefore,  God  may,  confidently  with  his  infinite 
hatred  of  fin,  and  without  importing  the  leaf!  appro¬ 
bation  or  it,  preferve  finful  nature  and  being  in  exiflence  ; 
lie  may,  likewife,  in  perfect  confidency  with  his  purity 
and  holinefs,  produce  finful  nature  and  being,  and  bring 
it  into  exiflence But  the  truth  and  confidence  of  the 
former  is  witnefled  by  fad,  and  atteded  by  our  cohflant 
and  daily  experience  :  it  is,  therefore,  no  valid  objec¬ 
tion  again!!  the  truth  of  any  dodlrine,  that  it  inferreth 
the  reality  and  certainty  of  the  latter . 

Ob  j.  II.  To  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  exert  any  active 
power  which  is  either  the  mediate  or  immediate  caije 
of  finful  exiflence,  necefiarily  implieth  a  preference, 
in  the  divine  mind,  of  the  exiflence  and  taking  place 
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of  fuch  an  event  :  And  if  the  will  of  God \  prefer  ret  h 
this  event  ;  then,  it  is  in  favour  of  it :  And  if  the  divine 
will  is  in  favour  of  this  event  ;  then,  it  doth  not  oppo/e 
it .  But  it  is  abundantly  manifeft  that  the  divine  Being 
is,  every  where  in  feripture  reprefented  as  having  an 
infinite  oppofition  in  his  holy  and  pure  natuie  nis 
will — -to  fin  :  therefore,  for  him  to  have  a  will  to  caufe , 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  the  exiftence  of  feme- 
t hin(y  to  which  his  whole  nature  and  will  are  in  peifecfc 
oppofition  ;  neceffarily  implieth  perfeCl  oppofition  in  the 
will  of  God  to  itfelf.  It  muft,  therefore,  of  neceflity 
be  that  God,  either  doth  not  hate  fin  with  an  infinite 
hatred  ;  or,  that  he  never  did  put  forth  any  aft  or 
power  to  caufe ,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  the 
exiftence  of  moral  evil.  But  no  one  will  prefume  to 
aftert  the  former  :  therefore,  every  one  muft  neceifa- 
rily  be  obliged  to  aflent  to  the  latter  5  which  effe  ft  dai¬ 
ly  fubverteth  the  opinion  under  confideration. 

Ans.  In  order  efeftually  to  invalidate  the  objeftion 
before  us,  I  would  humbly  fubmit  to  confideration, 
the  few  following  oblervations  *  wherein,  is  the  1  ^adei 
fliould  obferve  a  repetition  of  fome  things  which  have 
been  already  advanced  on  the  prefent  argument,  I 
would  crave  his  candour  and  patience  ;  cfiCi  ing  ^xus 
as  my  apology,  that  the  nature  of  the  o ejection  re¬ 
quire  th  it.  n  . 

1 .  There  is  nothing  irrational  or  inconfiftent  in  fup- 
pofing  the  fame  will— the  fame  uniform  difpofition — to 
prefer  an  event  in  one  view  of  it,  and  perfectly  oppofe, 
hate  and  abhor  it,  in  another.  Yea,  it  would  argue 
inconfiftency  either  to  approve  or  difapprove  or  the 
fame  objeft,  in  different  and  oppoftte  views  of  it,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.  There  cannot  fie  a  more  pertinent 
inftance  to  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  than  the  death 
and  fufferings  of  Chrift.  This  was  an  event,  in  one 
view  of  it,  very  defirable  and  glorious  ;  in  another, 
infinitely  to  be  abominated  and  abhorred.  In  one 
view  of  it  pit  was  an  event  the  moft  honourable  to  the 
divine  character  of  any  one  that  ever  yet  toox  place  : 
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in  another,  the  moft  reproachful  to  God  of  any  aft 
that  was  ever  perpetrated  here  in  our  fallen,  rebellious 
worm.  In  one  view  of  it,  for  a  man  not  heartily  to 
approve  of  it  and  rejoice  in  it,  would  be  a  ftron g  and 
irrefragable  argument  of  his  enmity  againft  God  ;  in 
anot  ,er,  foi  him  to  fall  in  with  it  and  approve  of  it, 
would  be  an  argument  as  pregnant  and  irrefiftible,  of 
an  utter  difaffedion  to  him.  The  fame  uniform,  Lr- 
momous  difpohtion,  therefore,  muft,  ofneceffity,  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  event  in  one  view  of  it  ;  and  utterly  dif- 
approve  of  it  in  another.  So  the  holy  and  fin- hat  in? 
God  really  approveth  of  this  event,  complexly  confide r- 
ea  ;  though  it  necefiarily  involved  the  moft  horrid 
and  abominable  wickednefs  in  it  :  For  this  was  an 
event  which  was  brought  about  according  to  the  de- 
t erminate  counfel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  and  was 
determined  by  the  divine  counjel  "to  be  done.*  Now  if 
God  before  determined  this  ‘fad  to  be  done  ;  if  this 
event  came  into  exiftence  according  to  his  determinate 
counjel  ;  it  is  abundantly  manifeft  that  the  Deity  may 
determine  the  exiftence  of  an  event,  confidently  with 
his  infinite  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  it.  And  if  God 
may  determine ,  in  his  own  infinite  mind ,  that  an  event 
Jhali  certainly  exift,  confidently  with  his  utter  hatred 
and  averfton  of  mind  to  it  •  he  may  likewife,  nnquef- 
uonably,  put  forth  pofitive  exertions  of  his  own  al¬ 
mighty  power,  which  fiiall  certainly  iffue,  in  event, 
in  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  in  perfect  confiftencv 
•md  harmony  with  that  wiii  of  his  whereby  he  infi¬ 
nitely  hateth  and  abhorreth  ail  fin. 

2.  In  thole  exertions  of  the  power  of  God,  which 
ifiue  in  tnc  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  the  objed  of  the 
divine  volition  is  far  from  being  the  fame  as  the  objed 
of  his  will  in  his  infinite  hatred  and  averfion  to  fin. 
And  where  the  objeCis  of  volition  or  affedion  are  not 
the  fame,  hut  quite  diverfe  from  each  other  ;  it  is  ef- 
iential  to  the  harmony  of  the  difpofition  with  itfelf, 
and  the  uniformity  of  its  cxercifes,  that  there  fhoulcj 
,  -  be 
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be  a  proportionable  diverfity  of  ths  volitions  and  af¬ 
fections  themfelves .  In  producing  all  effects,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind,  the  direCi ,  immediate  objedt  of  divine  voli¬ 
tion,  is,  the  exertions  of  his  ozvn  power  :  The  mediate 
and  ultimate  objeCl  of' divine  volition ,  is  that  end  which 
appeareth,  in  the  iffiie  and  event,  to  be  effeclcd  and 
acconapliftted  by  means,  or  through  the  intervention, 
of  that  effect  of  which  the  exertions  of  the  power  m 
queftion  are  the  caufe.  And  whenever  the  Deity  wil- 
leth  an  exertion  of  power  for  the  produdtion  oi  any 
effect ;  he,  doubtlcis,  wi/leth  at  the  fame  time  that 
event  which,  ultimately  and  in  the  ijjue ,  appeareth  to 
have  been’produced  and  brought  into  exiftence  thi  ou  gh 
the  intervention  and  menus  of  that  effeCt  which  aioie 
out  of  the  exertions  of  the  power  in  queftion  as  its 
caufe .  Thus  if  the  Deity  exerteth  an  aft  of  power, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  to  produce  the  ex¬ 
iftence  of  moral  evil  ;  the  dircti,  immediate  objett  of 
divine  volition,  it  is  evident,  in  that  cafe,  is  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  his  own  divine  and  almighty  power  :  God,  di- 
reftly  and  immediately,  choofeth  to  put  forth  fuch 
certain,  definite  afts  of  power.  But  the  ultimate  ob- 
jeft  of  the  divine  volition,  in  the  exertions  of  the 
power  in  queftion,  is  the  effeft  which  is  ultimately 
produced  or  brought  into  exiftence,  by  means  of  thefe 
exertions  of  power  *  and  this  is  the  greater  good . 
The  will  of  God  nextly  and  immediately  terminateth 
upon  certain,  definite  exertions  of  his  power  ;  ulti¬ 
mately^  upon  the  greater  good  in  this  way  to  be  effected  - 
If  thefe  obfervations  are  juft,  I  think  it  moft  mam- 
feftly  appeareth,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  degree  of 
oppofttion  of  the  divine  will,  in  thofe  exertions  of  his 
power  which  produce,  either  mediately  or  immediate¬ 
ly,  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  to  thofe  exercifes  of 
will,  in  God,  whereby  he  hateth  fin  with  an  infinite 
hatred  :  yea,  fo  far  from  it,  that  there  is  the  moft 
evident  agreement  and  harmony  between  them.  To 
confider  moral  evil  as  a  fruit  of  the  divine  difpojal ,  God 
may  will  it  5  and  yet,  when  confidercd  in  relation  to 
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the  human  purpofe  and  deftgn  in  it,  infinitely  hate  and 

examnlV  C  ‘‘f  m3A  ,be  iUidlrated  by  the  following 
example.  God  had  threatened  that  he  would  fend  the 

\Tng  ?f  Affyria,  whom  he  ftyleth  the  rod  of  his  anmtr 

agamft  an  hypocritical  nation  j  and  againft  the  peo! 

^  pie  of  my  wrath  (faith  he)  will  1  give  a  charge  to 

cc  ,  th,c  poiV..and  to  take  the  prey,  and  to  tread 
u  7’'-m  down  I]xe  the  mire  of  the  ftreets.  Howbeit 
<t  7  meaneth  not  Jo,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  /o  • 

u  "l  "  1KJnf  heart  t0  de/iroy  and  cut  off  nations  not 

a  jew.  ai.x.  y.  6,  7.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 

Eeity  willed  that  deftruftion  and  defolation  which  were 
iriaae  by  this  proud  Afiyrian ,  And  it  is  not  lefs  abun- 
i  antly  evident,  that  he  viewed  his  conduft,  in  deftrovino- 
and  laying-  waite  the  cities  of  his  people,  with  infinite 
nat; led,  abhorrence  and  contempt :  for  he  faith  (ver. 

I  /  Wherefore  it  fliail  come  to  pafs,  that  when  the 
t£  ~ora  hatil  Perf°rmed  his  whole  work  upon  mount 
;  ffon’.  ana  011  .Jerufalem,  I  will  punifl.  the  fruit  of  the 
‘  heart  of  the  King  of  Aflyria,  and  the  glory  of  his 
iiiga  looks.  And  yet  no  one,  I  prefume,  embold- 
ene_  oy  tins  inftance ,  will  venture  to  exhibit  a  charge 

or  inconfiftency  againft  God.  Neverthelefs,  there  is 
all  the  appearance  of  inconfiftency  in  this  conduct  of 
tue  Deity,  which  is  urged  in  the  objection  under  co;> 

.  e?  011  agamlt  that  divine  agency  refpefling  the  e::-r 
llience  and  taking  place  of  moral  evil,  which  is  pleaded 
ior  m  the  prefent  argument.  And  for  the  Deity  to 
■:wh  a  pofitive  exertion  of  his  own  divine  and  almighty 
power,  which  Ihould  be  the  cauje,  either  mediately  or 
immediately,  or  the  exiltence  of  moral  evil,  no  more 
implicth  any  oppofition  to  that  will  of  his,  whereby 
he  hateth  fin  with  an  infinite  hatred  ;  than  the  will 
whereby  he  put  forth  that  power,  by  which  he  affifted 
and  i lengthened  this  King  to  deftroy  and  lay  wade  the 
cities  of  his  people,  contained  fome  oppofition  to  that 
will  of  his,  whereby  he  looked  upon  this  conduct  of 
the  proud  Afiyrian  with  infinite  hatred  and  abhorrence, 
it  is  by  no  means  rnconfiftent,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
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Deity  may  will  an  object,  on  one  account ,  which  he 
liateth  and  abhorreth,  on  another  :  this  would  argue  no 
oppotltion  of  will  to  itfelf,  or  inconfiftency  in  the  De¬ 
ity.  It  doth  not  appear  in  any  degree  inconfiftent  with 
the  divine  hatred  of  fin,  to  fuppofe  that  God  flioukl 
will  the  exiftence  of  it,  on  account  of  lomething  en¬ 
tirely  the  reverie  of  that  xor  which  he  liateth  and  ab~ 
liorreth  it  :  or,  that  he  fhould  choofe  tiie  exilfence  of 
Inch  an  event,  for  a  reafon  exceeding  dive  tie  from 
that,  for  which  he  is  utterly  and  infinitely  averfe  to  it. 
Whatever  other  objections  may  be  of  weight  _  againft 
God’s  actually  willing  the  exigence  of  moral  evil  ;  yet, 
that  it  argueth  inconfiftency  with  that  will  of  his  where¬ 
by  he  hatethfin  witli  an  infinite  hatred,  and  oppofition  to 
it",  can  be  of  none  ;  if  it  is  poffible  that  the  exiftence  of 
luch  an  event  fhould  be  chofen  on  one  account,  and  ab¬ 
horred  on  another .  And  that  it  is  poflible  that  the  ex- 
iltence  of  luch  an  event  fhould  be  chofen  on  one  ac¬ 
count ,  and  be  abhorred  and  abominated  on  another , 
appeareth  evident  from  inltances  which  have  already 
been  adduced  ;  particularly  that  of  the  death  of  C  hr  iff. 
The  leaf!  attention  will  convince  any  one,  that  this 
was  an  event  infome  reflects  exceedingly  desirable  5  in 
others ,  to  be  utterly  deteflecl  and  abhorred. 

It  hath  alfo  been  already  obferved,  that  fmful  exig¬ 
ence  is  the  only  poffible  medium  through  which  crea¬ 
tures  can  have  that  full  and  clear  difeernment  and  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  purity,  righteoulnels  and  juftice  of  God, 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  eternal  deftruction  of  the 
finner.  And  as  thefe  perfeftions,  in  the  Deity,  are 
dellrable  in  themfelves  and  in  their  own  nature  ;  fo 
they  are  in  all  the  appearances  and  exhibitions  of 
them  :  and,  confequently,  it  is  defirable  that  the  mofr 
full  and  perfect  difcovery  that  can  be,  fhould  be  made 
of  them  to  the  views  of  creatures .  And  if  fo,  then  im- 
ful  exiftence,  considered  as  a  neceffary  medium  of  this 
difcovery ,  is  defirable.  And  if  it  is  the  only  poffible 
medium  through  which  this  full  and  perfect  difcovery 
could  be  made  to  the  views  of  creatures  ;  then,  con¬ 
sidered 
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fidered  merely  under  this  predicament,  creatures  mipht 
deftre  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  event,  confidently  with 
their  utter  abhorrence  of  the  nature  of  it.  And  ii 
fmful  exiftence  is  the  only  poffible  medium  through 
which  creatures  can  receive  this  moft  perfect  and  full 
difcovery  ;  then,  of  confequence,  it  is  the  only  poffible 
medium  through  which  the  Deity  can  make  this  dif- 
covery  to  creatures.  For  it  argueth  no  defect  Of  power 
in  the  Deity,  to  fay  that  he  cannot  make  a  difcovery 
to  the  views  of  creatures,  in  a  way  wherein  it  is  impcfi- 

ble  tof  them  to  receive  it.  And  if  fmful  exiftence  is  a 
necef/ary  medium  to  fo  defirable  an  end  ;  for  the  Deitv 
to  will  and  defire  it  on  this  account  and  in  this  view  of 
it,  argueth  no  inconfiftency  with  that  will  of  his  where- 
by  he  abhorreth  and  detefteth  it ;  nor,  oppofition  to  it. 
„  7hatp  on  account  of  which  fin  is  hateful  and  unde- 
lirable,  is  its  tendency,  and  the  oppofition  of  it  to  God, 
All  fin  actively  oppofeth,  and  in  effeft  denieth,  the  fov- 
»imgnty  and  iupremacy  of  God.  All  fin,  in  exact  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  its  finfulnefs,  oppofeth  God  : 
and  oppofeth  that  objett  and  end,  which  were  chiefly 
and  ultimately  in  the  view  of  the  divine  mind,  in  ex¬ 
erting  lus  almighty  power  in  the  production  of  the 
created  fyftem.  There  is  no  fin  in  any  thing,  which 
natn  in  it  no  poficive  oppofition  to  God,  nor  any  degree 
of  aCtive  tendency  to  an  end  diverfe  from  that  which 
engaged  the  divine  mind,  when  he  put  forth  his  al¬ 
mighty,  irreiiftibie  power,  in  producing  the  creation. 
On  account  of  this  tendency  and  oppofition,  fin  is  in¬ 
finitely  to  be  detelted  anci  abhorred.  Sut  howTever 
evil  and  deteftable  fin  may  be,  on  account  of  this  op- 
pontion  and  tendency  j  it  may,  neverthelefs ,  be  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  as-  a  medium  through  which  a  difcovery 
may  be  made,  to  creatures,  of  the  infinite  averfion  and 
hatred  there  is  in  the  divine  mind  to  that  very  tenden¬ 
cy  in  fin  which  conftituteth  the  infinitely  evil  nature 
of  it.  And  yet  becauje  it  may  be  a  means  of  a  more 
perfect-  and  full  difcovery  to  creatures,  of  the  infinite 
oppofition  of  the  divine  mind  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
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f>f  it  ;  no  one  can  infer  from  thence,  with  the  lead  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reafon,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  oppofitioa 
of  tendency,  in  fin,  to  the  glory  and  fupremacy  of 
God.  And  if  there  is  no  inconfifiency  in  fuppofing 
that  fin  may  be  the  occalion  and  means  of  dilcovering 
fomething  which  hath,  in  it,  perfect  oppofition  io  tin ? 
nature  of  fin  ;  there  is,  of  conrfe,  ho  inconfiftency  of, 
that  'will  of  God,  which  is  manifeded  ajrd  necefiarily 
implied  in  thole  exertions  of  power,  which  are,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil  ;  to  that  revealed  will  of  his,  whereby  the 
Deity  looketh  on  all  fin  with  infinite  hatred  and  au- 
horrence  :  which  confideration,  1  think,  is  a  fufficient 
anfwer  to  the  objeftion  in  queflion. 

Thus  have  I  confidered,  I  apprehend,  the  principal 
and  mod  weighty,  as  well  as  mod  plaufible,  objections 
-which  can  be  made  againd  the  doCtrine  of  a  fipeciaf 
pofitive  divine  agency  and  difpofal  in  favour  of  the  exili- 
ence  of  moral  evil .  Whether  the  objections  have  been 
fairly  and  judly  dated,  and  allowed  their  due  weight, 
the  candid,  intelligent  reader  mud  judge*  The  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  confidered  in  the  prefent  lec¬ 
tion,  both  centre  in  nearly  one  arid  the  lame  thing  : 
but  I  thought  it  bed  to  put  them  into  thefe  different 
forms,  the  rather  that  they  might  appear  in  their  full 
ftrength  ;  and,  alfo,  that  opportunity  might  be  had  for 
a  more  full  and  perfect  confutation  of  them.  Whether 
What  hath  been  faid  is  any  conf  utation  at  all  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objections  againd  a J pedal  divine  agency  and  difpo¬ 
fal  in  favour  of  the  exiitence  of  moral  evil ,  and  giving 
infallible  futurity  a?id  certainty  to  the  taking  place  of 
fin ,  1  fhall  now  leave  to  the  judgment  and  confidera- 
iion  of  others  ;  and  proceed  to  take  the  fenfe  ot  the 
holy  feriptures  en  tire  important  point  before  us* 
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Containing  fome  fcripture  evidence  of  a  f pedal  divine 
agency  and  dijpojal,  giving  infallible  certainty  to  the 
ex  fence  of  moral  evil < 


\lyT HAT.  hath  been  already  laid  upon  the  fubjefi^ 
ff  very  manifeftly  fheweth  the  extravagancy  and 
ablurdity  of  the  fuppofition,  that  the  taking  place  and 
coming  into  exigence  of  moral  evilr  was  a  thing  out 
of  the  divine  view,  and  altogether  befide  the  purpofe 
and  iniention  or  God.  And  the  holy  feriptures  are  fo 
far  from  reprefenting  it  as  being  contrary  to  the  real 
purpofe  or  God,  that  there  fhoukl  ever  be  any  fuch 
event,  that  tney  plainly  teach  us  the  preordination  of 
h,  in  tiie  divine  defign  5  manifeftly  leading  us  to  con- 
fider  the  prefent  iyllem,  as  it  is  hi  all  and  every  of  its 
parts,  as  the  fruit  of  wife  purpofe  and  defign.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  holy  feriptures,  which  make  it 
abundantly  evident,  not  only  that  God  forefaw  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  fuch  an  event  ;  but  that  he  alio  foreordained 
and  predetermined  it  :  And,  that  the  taking  place  of 
fm  was  an  event  which  fo  fully  entered  into  the  divine 
defign,  and  was  fo  effential  a  part  of  it  ;  that,  without 
it,  the  great  and  principal  end  of  creation  itfelf  could 
not  be  accompli fned.  Who  can  read  over  the  word 
of  ood,  and  take  into  view,  and  carefully  confider,  ' 
tne  great  and  marvellous  work  of  redemption  as  there 
^exhibited,  in  its  glory  and  importance  *  without  being 
ferioufly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  real  purpofe  of 
God-,  that  moral  evil  fhoukl  come  into  the  world  ? 
When  we  confider  the  importance  of  the  mediatorial 
character,  in  the  fyftem  ;  and  how  much  it  lieth  at 
bottom  of  all  the  divine  works  ;  .and  remember  how 
rftuch  the  kingdom  of  redemption  is  repreiented  as  the 
grand  end  ultimately  in  view,  in  creation  ;  it  mull,  at 
leak,  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  frame  the  apprehen- 
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gon,  in  our  own  minds,  that  God  had  no  pofitive  pm 
pofes  refpefting  the  exigence  and  taking  place  of  fin. 
And  to  fuppole  that  moral  evil  came  into  the  world  in 
oppofition  to  a  pofitive  purpofe  of  the  divine  mind  im¬ 
peding  its  exiftence,  a  little  attention  will  convince 
any  one,  is  attended  with  confequences  at  lead  as  em- 
bar raffing  and  perplexing,  as  the  fuppofition  or  a  poft- 
tive  divine  agency  and  dilpolal  in  favour  cf  the  cxnt- 
ence  of  fuch  an  event. 

Can  any  one  read  over  (for  inftance)  the  hiftory  of 
the  family  of  Jacob  until  tlieir  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  bondage  under  the  hand  of  Moles,  without 
having  it  ftrongly  impreffed  upon  his  mind  and  undei- 
ftanding,  that,  for  wife  reafons,  thofe  ihocking  pieces 
of  cruelty,  barbarity  ancl  wickedneis,  which  didinguiib 
that  particular  period,  were  predetermined  and  Jen  c- 
ordained  of  God.  Refpeding  that  unnatural  piece  oi 
con  dud  of  the  Tons  of  Jacob,  in  felling  their  brother 
Jofeph,  the  good  man  himfelf  diredeth  their  view 
(  under  the  confufion  into  which  his  difcpvery  of  him¬ 
felf  to  them,  in  Egypt,  had  flung  them)  to  the  hano, 
and  wife  difpofal  and  agency,  oi  God,  in  the  whole 
affair.  Thus  he  faith,  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Now  therefore  be 
not  grieved  nor  angry  .with  yourf elves ,  that  ye  fold  me 
hither ;  for  God  did,  fend  me  before  you ,  to  preferve  life . 
And  ver.  8’.  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  fent  me  hither , 
but  God.  Upon  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  by 
Jofeph,  to  his  brethren,  we  may  remark  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  things  : 

1.  That  a  pofitive  efficiency  and  difpofal,  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  is  manifeftly  aferibed  to  God.  There  is  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  any  way,  whereby  God  fent  jofeph  into 
Egypt,  otherwife  than  by  poiitively  diipofing  things, 
in  his  providence,  in  that  very  way  and  manner  in 
which  they  adually  came  to  pais.  And  inch  a  pofitive 
difpofal  in  favour  of  that  event,  is  a  difpofal  ot  all 
that  feries  of  events,  in  all  their  variety  of  circumftan- 
ces  and  connexions,  through  means  of  which  that 
great  event,  which  was  the  iffue  of  all,  finally  took 
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place.  And  this  jb,  certainly,  a  pofitive  divine  agency 
and  difpofal,  which  had  for  its  object,  either  mediate¬ 
ly  or  immediately,  the  exiftencc  of  moral  evil. 

y*  1  he  perfon  who  .made  thele  observations  and 
reflexions,  and  who  afcrihed  fo  much  to  the  divine 
agency  in  that  remarkable  fcene  and  f cries  of  events 
was,  himfelf,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  and  godlinefs! 
The  liiftory  of  his  life  furniflietli  us  with'fufficient 
teftimonials  of  his  integrity  and  uprightnefs  of  heart. 
He  flie wed  that  he  feared  God — that  he  made  the  Lord 
hi*  confidence  and  truft,  under  the  uncommon  trials 
anu  temptations  which  he  was  called  to  encounter  in 
the' ftrang?  land.  Therefore,  5 

.3-  When  Jofeph’s  brethren  were  ftruck  with  a  fenfe 
Oi  their  barbarity  and  wickednefs  in  the  treatment  they 
had  given  him,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that,  in  order  to 
affnage  the  grief,  and  mitigate  the  pain,  of  fuch  a  con- 
\  iXion,  this  good  man  hau  the  leaft  thought  of  direct¬ 
ing  their  view  to  the  hand  of  God  in  the  affair,  in  fuch 
a  fenfe  and  manner  as  fliould,  in  the  leaft  degree,  ob- 
4b in  e  their  wickednefs,  or  lefien  the  criminality  of  it 
in  tneir  own  eyes.  I  his  would  be  to  take  the  blame  of 
that  wicked  conduX  off  from  them,  and  fix  it  upon 
God  :  a  conduX  of  which  we  cannot  reafonably  fup-r 
pole  one  of  Jofeph's  charaXcr  would  be  guilty. 

4.  What  Jofeph,  therefore,  had  in  view,  was,  not 
to  abate  t-heir  canviXions,  or  diminifh  the  fenfe  which 
they  had  of  their  own  wickednefs  ;  but,  to  bring  the 
divine  hand  into  view,  and  the  real  and  great  good 
which  God  had  taken  occafion,  through  means  of  their 
wickednefs,  to  effeX.  This  is  the  only  method  whereby 
relief  can  be  adrniniftered  to  the  penitent  heart,  pained 
and  burdened  with  a  fenfe  of  its  wickednefs.  Nothing 
but  a  conviXicn  of  the  divine  agency  and  difpofal 
bounding,  circunifcribing  and  ascertaining  every  e- 
vent,  of  whatever  nature  and  kind,  and  dircXing  all 
things,  in  the  wife  ft  manner,  through  the  heft  adapted 
means,  to  the  moft  nappy  and  glorious  iiTue-,  can  en¬ 
tirely  relieve  the  real  pain,  anxiety  and  diftrefs  of  a 
proper  and  genuine  ccnviXiop  of  fin.  p.  If 
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5.  If  jofeph  conduced  wifely  and  prudently  in  this 
matter,  it  appeareth  that  the  moil  proper  and  fuitable 
method  to  relieve  the  broken,  penitent  and  benevolent 
heart,  of  that  anxiety  and  eliltrefs  which  mint  necef- 
farily  be  occauoned  by  an  effe&ual,  proper  conviction 
of  tin,  and  a  proipeft  of  the  extenuve  reign  of  wick- 
e dnefs  here  in  our  world,  is,  to  bring  the  divine  hand 
and  agency  particularly  into  view,  and  reprefent  every 
event ,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind ,  as*coming  into  cx- 
i (fence  as  a  fruit  of  the  divine  difpofal,  and  under  the 
direction  and  influence  of  his  infinite  and  unening 
wifdom.  The  expreffions  here  uieci,  are  fuch  as  molt 
manifeftly  lead  us  to  conlider  the  wicked  conduct  of 
the  brethren  of  jofeph  as  the  effed  of  which  fome 
pofitive  divine  difpofal  and  agency  were  the  caufe. 
He  faith  expreffiy,  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  font  me 
hither ,  but  God .  It  is  true,  that  the  ends  of  divine 
providence,  and  the  views  of  Jofeplfs  brethren,  in 
one  and  the  fame  feries  of  events,  were  exceedingly 
the  reverie  of  each  other.  As  he  faith  (Gen.  1.  20.) 
But  as  for  you ,  ye  thought  evil  again  ft  me  ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good*  Gocfs  view  in  diipofing ,  and  their 
view  in  a&ing,  one  and  the  fame  thing,  were  infinitely 
different  from  each  other.  But  yet  the  pofitive  dif¬ 
pofal  and  efficiency  of  God,  iffued  in  an  event  which 
was  great  wickednefs  in  the  affors  of  it. 

The  divine  agency  and  difpofal,  as  c'aufe  of  the  ex- 
iflence  of  moral  evil  as  its  effect^  are  fpoken  of  in  terms 
ft  ill  more  ftrong  and  expreffive,  relative  to  the  con¬ 
duct  and  wickednefs  of  Pharaoh,  the  proud  oppreffor 
of  the  people  of  God.  When  God  firffc  fent  Mofes 
unto  Pharaoh,  to  demand  liberty  for  the  people  of 
Ifrael  to  go  three  days  journey  into  the  wildernefs  to 
do  facrifice  to  Jehovah,  he  at  the  fame  time  foretells 
the  utter  refufal  of  this  haughty  tyrant  ;  and  faith  ex- 
prefsly,  (Exod.  vii.  3.)  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  multiply  my  figns  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  Accordingly  it  is  laid,  (ver.  13.)  And  he 
hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart,  that  he  hearkened  not  unto 
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t:icm  n.c  fame  form,  of  expreffion  is  ufed  refpeftinc 
the  lame  matter  (Exod.  ix.  12.)  And  the  Lord  hm 
DENED  THE  heart  of  Pharaoh  ;  and  he  hearkened  nci 
u>uo  them ,  as  the  Lord  fpake  by  Mo/es.  And  wher 
God  foretelleth  the  farther  plagues  and  ftill  forei 
judgments  winch  he  had  prepared  for  Pharaoh,  and 
was  bringing  upon  him,  he  faith  (ver.  16.)  And  in 
very,  deed  for  this  cauje  have  I  raifed  thee  up,  for  to  (hen 
in  tnee  my  power  ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth.  It  is  difficult  to  find  terms 
more  ftrorigly  and  emphatically  to  exprefs  a  pofitive 
delign  and  purpofe,  in  the  Deity,  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
^ Lcnce.  of  moral  evil,  and  a  divine  agency  and  diipo- 
lal  giving  infallible  futurity  and  certainty  to  the  exig¬ 
ence  and  taking  place  of  a  feene  of  wickednefs  moil 
provoking  to  the  holy  God,  and  abominable  and  hate¬ 
ful  in  ids  eyes.  He  not  only  foretold  the  wickednefs 
of  Pharaoh  as  what  might  come  to  pals,  but  as  what 
fhoukl  infallibly  come  to  pais.  Nor  doth  he  reprefent 
barely  his  delign  to  fuffer  and  permit  it  ;  but,  alio,  his 
pofitive  purpofe  of  adually  eff'eding ,  by  Jome  pofitive 

agency  and  dijptfal  of  his  own,  this  hardnefs  in  Pharaoh’s 
heart. 

« 

i  °  fay  that  God  only  permitted  Pharaoh  to  harden 
1  ^  hcai t,  or,  at  moft,  no  more  than  laid  the 

tempt  at  ion  before  him,  by  no  means  cometh  up  to  the 
iuca  conveyed  by  the  pofitive ,  exprejs  declarations  of 
the  text  ;  or,  if  it  did,  Pali  it  would  not  iu  any  meaf- 
ure  relieve  the  difficulty,  for  the  removal  of  which 
tneie  fattening,  lenient,  timid  expreffions  were  in¬ 
vented.  For, 

i  .  If  the  divine  Being  had  been  as  averfe  to  the 
taking  place  of  Pharaoh's  wickednefs,  as  his  holy  and 
pure  nature  is  to  the  nature  of  fin  ;  he  could  with  in¬ 
finite  eafe,  have  delivered  and  led  forth  the  tribes  of 
his  people,  without  the  leave  of  this  liauglity  tyrant, 
or  his  being  ever  at  all  confulted  in  the  cafe. 

2.  If  the  Deity  was  really  as  averfe  to  the  event  of 
the  fin  and  wickednefs  of  Pharaoh,  as  his  nature  is  a- 
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verfe  to  the  nature  of  fm  ;  he  would  furely  rtevei  have 
permitted  it,  when  his  people  might  as  well  have  been 
delivered,  had  he  fo  feen  fit,  without  (uch  a  temptation 
ever  having  been  laid  before  Pharaoh  to  tranfgrefs  m 
a  manner  fo  bold  and  daring.  And,  lead  of  all,  on 
this  fuppofition,  would  he  have  laid  jpccud  ocujuiu 
and  temptation  to  fin,  before  one  lb  peculiarly  apt  and 
fitted  to  be  drawn  into  the  fnare,  as  Pharaoh  was  ;  but 
would  have  been  particularly  careful  not  to  have  ad- 
minillered  any  occalion,  in  his  providence,  for  in- 
crealing  the  obftinacy  and  rebellion  of  fo  hardened  a 
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Whereas, 
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The  whole  affair,  as  recorded  by  Mofes,  carrieth 
in  it  the  mod  manifeft  marks  of  defign.  ffvery  cii- 
cum fiance  hath  this  appearance  ;  and  all  carry  the  face 
of  a  previous  purpole,  and  poiitive  intention,  of  the 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  that,  tor  tome  wile 
reckons,  all  this  horrid  feene  of  wickednefs  fliould 
actually  come  to  pals.  Mofes,  cloubtlefs,  had  an  equal 
concern  for  the  honour  and  glory  ot  the  divine  char¬ 
acter,  with  thofe  who  imagine  it  fo  reproachful  to  tire 
Deity  to  confider  the  taking  place  of  moral  evil  as  a 
fruit  and  effitt  of  a  poiitive  divine  agency  and  difpofal. 
And  if  he  had  once  thought  that  the  divine  character 
would  have  been  endangered,  by  reprefenting  the 

wickednefs 

*  If  we  1'uppofe  that  will  of  the  Deity,  with  which  the  exiftence  of  thofe  e- 
vents  which  are  its  objects  is  connected,  and  the  pxenions  of  which  give  being  to 
any  event,  to  be  the  fame  as  his  preceptive  will  to  his  creatures  ;  it  is  as  ready 
difhonourable  and  reproachful  to  God,  to  lay  that  he  permitteth  ftn,  as  to  lay 
that.  by  fome  pojiiive  agency  and  difpofal ,  He,  either  mediately  or  immediately, 
caufeth  the  exiftence  of  it.  For  it  is  as  truly  and  infinitely  contrary  to  the  pre¬ 
ceptive  will  of  God,  to  permit  fin,  as  actually  to  command  and  enjoin  it.  But  if 
the  creative  and  preceptive  will  of  God  are  not  the  fame ,  we. have  no  occafion  for 
the  gentle  (and,  I  may  fay,  in  this  place  infignificant)  term  permit ,  in  order  to 
relieve  our  imaginations  ;  it  implying  no  inconliftency  to  luppole  that  God, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  by  l’ome  exertions  of  his  own  almighty  power* 
gave  certainty  to  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  the  term 
permit ,  in  this  tile  and  application  of  it,  carrieth,  every  way,  as  real  a  reflection 
upon  the  moral  character  of  God,  as  the  terms  pojitive  agency  and  difpojal  :  the 
former  implying  fome  degree  of  that  fame  reconcilablenel's  of  the  divine  mind  to 
moral  evil,  which  is  apprehended  to  be  implied  in  the  latter.  It  is  a  term, 
therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  which  hath  been  improperly  ufed  ;  tending  to 
relieve  only  the  imaginations  of  men  ;  and  that  by  begetting  in  the  mind  an  ap~ 
prehenlion  of  certain  powers,  in  creatures,  which  do  not  belong  to  them  ;  and, 
of  a  certain  negleSI  in  providence ,  aM  carelrffnefs  in  the  divine  mind,  which  me 
infinitely  reproachful  to  him. 
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wickednePs  and  obftinacy  of  Pharaoh  as  the  effedl  of 
which  a  pofitive  divine  agency  and  difpofal  were,’  ei¬ 
ther  mediately  or  immediately,  the  caufe  ;  Purely  lie 
would  have  exprefled  himfelf  in  a  manner  more  cau- 
tious  and  guarded,  on  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft ;  and  not 
iuirered  his  relation,  as  it  unqueftionably  doth  to 
carry  in  it  Pitch  vifible  marks  of  a  pofitive  divine  pur- 
poje  and  defign  giving  birth  to  a  Peries  of  the  mod 
bold  and  daring  wickednePs.  MoPes  could  not  have 
made  uPe  of  terms  more  ftrong  and  expreffive,  if  he 
nad  actually  defigned  to  reprefent  a  pofitive  divine  a- 
gencv  and  diipoPal-as  giving  previous  infallible  cer¬ 
tainty  to  any  fcene  or  feries  of  events.  And  if  all 
thefe  expreffions  are  to  be  Po  analyzed  and  fubtilized, 
and  perfectly  interpreted  away,  as  to  convey  no  idea 
of  its  being  more  agreeable  to  the  divine  purpofe  and 
intention  that  this  fcene  of  wickednePs  fhould  take 
place,  than  the  nature  and  evil  of  fin  are  to  the  holy 
arid  pu;  e  nature  of  God  ;  we  muff  forever  defpair  of 
determining  any  do&rine  whatfoever  by  the  -word  of 
God  ;  nor  ever  prefume  to  receive  the  mod  plain, 
familiar  and  exprefs  aflertions  of  it,  as  a  fufficient  au- 
thority  for  any  opinion. 

The  defign  of  God  in  railing  up  Pharaoh,  as  ex- 
prefi'fd  in  Exod.  ix.  16.  the  Apoftle  Paul  adduceth  in 
proof  of  the  do&rine,  that  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth. 
nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  fheweth  mercy  ; 
and  quotes  this  very  text  in  fnpport  of  it  (R6m.  ix. 
I7-)  from  whence  he  draweth  this  conclufion  (ver. 
18.)  'Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy ,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Paul  himfelf 
was  not  infenfible  of  the  objection  which,  at  this  dif- 
tance  of  time,  is  made  again!!  a  doftrine  to  unpopular 
as  that  of  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  God,  in  the  fal- 
vation  and  damnation  of  Pinners.  Accordingly  he 
ftateth  the  objection,  in  the  next  words,  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  nearly  under  the  fame  form,  in  which  it 
is  urged  at  the  prefent  day,  againft  the  fame  dofhine. 
He  faith,  Thou  wilt  jay  then,  why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  f 

For 
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For  who  hath  refifted  his  will '? — As  much  as  to  fay, 
“  If  God,  hinifelf,  hath  hardened  the  heart  of  any  one. ; 
u  it  is  juft  as  he  made  it,  and,  therefore,  juft  as  he 
cc  would  have  it  be  :  and  if  it  is  juft  as  God  would 
cc  have  it  be ,  what  pretence  can  there  be  that  his  will  is 
cc  refifted (  And  how  can  there  be  any  criminality  or 
offence,  where  there  is  no  refiftance  to  the  divine 
will  ?”  Here  are  the  only  two  objections,  of  any 
confiderable  degree  of  plaiftibility  or  weight,  which 
any  one  can  make  againft  a  pofitive  divine  agency  and 
diipofal  giving  certain  futurity  to  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil.  The  fir  ft  is,  that,  on  this*  fuppofition, 
God  hath  no  reafon  to  find  fault  :  the  fee  on  d,  that  there 
is  no  evil  or  criminality  in  fin.  In  order  to  remove 
thefe  objections,  and  take  off  their  force,  Paul  bringeth 
into  view  the  abfolute  fupremacy  and  fovereignty  of 
God  ;  and  the  unreafonablenefs  of  the  creature* s  ob¬ 
jecting  againft  the  Creator ,  for  any  of  his  ads  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  creature  fucli  as  he  really  is.  He  faith  (ver* 
21.)  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  fame 
lump ,  to  make  one  veffel  unto  honour ,  and  another  unto 
difhonour  f  Before  the  veffel  is  formed,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  lump  to  determine  one  part  unto  difhonour, 
more  than  another  ;  or  the  contrary  :  which  Iheweth 
that  this  fimilitude  was  not  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to 
reprefent  the  right  which  God  hath,  after  he  has  actu¬ 
ally  formed  the  whole  race  of  men  in  fin ,  to  fave,  and  to 
caft  off,  according  to  his  fovereign,  wife  and  arbitrary 
will.  For  mankind,  being  in  fin,  were  already  formed 
to  be  veffels  unto  difiionour ,  i.  e.  deferving  of  wrath  : 
confequently  the  fovereignty  of  God,  in  ordaining 
who  of  finful  men  (hall  finally  perifli,  is  not,  with  any 
propriety,  reprefented  by  the  fovereignty  of  the  potter 
in  forming  different  veffels  out  of  one  and  the  lame 
lump.  It  muft,  therefore,  be  the  evident  purpofe  and 
defign  of  the  Apoftle,  to  reprefent,  and  teach  us,  that 
our  being  originally  either  holy  or  fenful,  is  not  the 
fruit  and  effect  of  our  own  free  will  and  choice  ;  but 
that  our  find  or  original,  either  holy  or  /infill,  exer- 
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dies,  are  originated  wholly  by  fome  foreign,  extrinfic 
caufe ,  and  come  into  being  as  its  eff'eCl.  Veifels  made 
by  the  potter  are,  either  unto  honour,  or  unto  dif- 
honour,  merely  and  folely  for  being  luhat  they  are 
and  Juch  as  they  are  ;  without  any  reference  whatever 
being  had  to  the  defign,  purpofe  or  ikill  of  the  potter, 
juft  fo  of  mankind  ;  they  are  either  to  honour,  or  to 
difnonour,  i.  e.  holy  or  fmful,  without  any  confidcra- 
tion  at  all  of  the  cauje  of  their  virtue  or  vice,  whether 
it  is  internal  or  external  ;  in  the  Deity,  or  in  them- 
i'elves.  And  in  this  Jenfe  had  God  the  fame  right  to 
form  one  veifel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  cl  if. 
honour,  as  the  potter  hath  over  the  clay  :  And  this  is 
but  the  natural  confequence,  of  what  the  fcripture 
faith  concerning  Pharaoh,  juft  quoted  by  the  Apoftie  : 
Even  for  this  same  furpose  have  I  raised  thee  up, 

p  ' 
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Thus  is  the  Apoftie  Paul  as  full  in  the  dcuftrine  of  a 
poiitive  divine  efficiency  and  difpofal,  giving  certain 
futurity  to  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  as  language  can 
well  exprefs  :  after  ting  that  God  hardeneth  whom  he 
will  ;  and,  in  proof  of  it,  quoting  the  exprefs  words 
of  God  himfelf  to  Pharaoh,  wherein  he  fignifieth  to 
that  cruel  and  obftinate  tyrant,  that  how  great  foever 
his  oppolition  might  be  to  the  God  of  Ifrael,  he  was 
not  able  to  fruftrate  and  difappoint  his  defigns  and 
counfels  :  for  it  was  he,  himfelf  (the  very  God  whom 
Pharaoh  oppofed)  that  railed  him  up,  of  exprefs  pur¬ 
pofe  and  defign,  Juch  a  creature  as  he  was ,  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  opening,  to  the  beft  advantage, 
tliofe  wonderful  and  marvellous  feenes  which  were 
exhibited  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  delivery  of  his 

chofen  people,  and  the  deftrueftion  of  their  enemies, 

\  • 

However 

*  It  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  urged,  that  it  is  unjuft  in  God  to  bring 
moral  beings  into  exiftence  in  fin.  JuJUce  or  injuftlce  are  exercifed  only  in  ffti- 
niating  moral  characters,  ancl  the  consequent  treatment  of  the  fubjeCts  of  them. 
No  injuftlce  can  be  done,  by  the  Deity,  to  any  creature ,  where  his  character  is 
not  improperly  efti mated.  When  a  being  pr)j[ejfeth  a  moral  character,  and  not 
before,  he  is  fuf’ceptible  of  injuftlce  on  account  of  it.  But  that  exercife  of  the 
will,  or  power,  of  God,  which  hath  for  its  object  the  exiftence  of  a  moral  being^ 
either  fmful,  or  holy,  contains  in  it  no  ejiimation  whatever  ot  his  character  ;  and> 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  do  him,  neither  juftice  nor  the  contrary. 
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However  difguftful  and  unpopular  this  reafoning  of 
the  Apoftle  may  be  in  our  day,  the  happy  time,  we 
hope,  will  come,  when  thefe  Icriptures,  as  well  as 
others,  fhall  be  underltood  in  their  true  fimplicity, 
perfpicuity  anti  beauty  j  and  the  Spirit  of  God  be  io 
plentifully  poured  out,  that  the  paffions  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  men  lliall  not  be  irritated  by  plain,  evangelical 

truth  1  1 

There  are  various  reprefentations  in  Icripture,  t he 

plain  and  mo  ft  natural  conflriiftion  of  which  clearly 
convey  the  idea  of  fome  fpecial  divine  efficiency  and 
difpofal,  as  caufe ,  of  the  exiftence  and  taking  place  of 
moral  evil,  as  its  effeti.  We  have  an  in  ft  a  nee  of  this 
kind,  which  is  very  clear  and  illuftrating,  in  the  cafe 
of  the  king  of  Ailyna.  (?od  calleth  him  the  iocl  of  tiu 
an ger  ;  and  iaith,  that  the  faff  id  his  liana ,  i.  e-  the 
power  by  which  this  proud  monarch  fmotc  and  tu,~ 
ftroyed  the  nations,  was  God’s  own  indignation*  ^’’-a 
God  faith,  that  he  will  fend  him  again f  an  Hypocritical 
nation  ;  meaning  the  jews  ;  and  that  he  to  ill  give  him 
a  charge  to  take  the  Jp oil ,  and  to  tone  the  pt  ey}  con  i  ^ 
tread  dozen  like  the  mire  of  the  ft  reefs.  Then  God 
mentioneth,  by  the  Prophet,  the  great  and  exceedingly 
wide  difference  there  was  in  the  views  of  this  haughty 
and  afpiring  prince,  from  his  own  wife  and  righteous 
purpofes  in  the  fame  event  and  work.  The  Affyrian 
monarch  would  arrogate  all  the  glory  of  his  conqueft 
to  hinvfelf,  and  attribute  it  to  the  power  of  his  own 
arm  :  whereas  he  was  no  more  than  a  rod,  in  the  hand 
of  the  wife  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  for 
correcting  and  chaftifing  the  people  of  Ifrael,  1  here- 
fore  God  faith,  that,  when  the  Lord  hath  performed  his 
whole  work  upon  mount  Zion ,  and  on  J erujalern,  I  will 
punifh  the  fruit  of  the  font  heart  of  the  king  of  J fly  ria^ 
and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks .  But  however  effectual 
the  appointment  and  difpofal  of  God  might  be,  in  the 
cafe  ;  this,  by  no  means,  excufed  the  proud  yfjyrian 
from  the  wickednefs  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  accom 
plifhing  the  purpofes  and  decrees  of  God.  Accord 
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ingly  we  find  that  the  Lord  expoftulates  with  him  upon 
the  exceeding  unreafonableneis  of  his  proud  and  arro- 
gant  boafling,  in  the  following  manner.  Shall  the  ax 
boajt  itj elf  again  ft  him  that  heweth  therewith  f  Or  /hell 
tne  Jaw  magnify  itjelf  again, <1  him  that  Jhaketh  it  f  '  As 
if  the  rod  fioidd  (hake  itjelf  again  ft  them  that  lift  it  up  • 
or  as  if  tne  fluff  Jhould  lift  up  itjelf  as  if  it  were  no  wood. 
^cethe  whole  account  in  Ifai.  Chap.  x. 

Fi  om  this  reprefentation  of  the  matter  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  evident,  that  the  very  aftions  and  conduct  of 
this  afpinng  prince,  which  were  lb  exceedingly  pro¬ 
voking  to  God,  and  for  which  he  was  refolved  to 
punith  him,  were,  neverthelefs,  molt  abfoiutely  and 
infallibly  predetermined  by  the  all-wife  God.  The 
defigns  of  the  Deity,  in  raifing  up  one  of  fuch  a  char- 
after,  and  the  views  of  this  wicked  monarch  in  what 
he  did  in  execution  of  the  divine  purpofes  and  counfels 
were  infinitely  diverfe  from  each  other  :  fo  that,  al¬ 
though  the  thing  was  done  which  God,  in  his  counfel 
and  by  an  efficient  determination  and  iinfruftrable  de¬ 
cree,  had  ordained  fliould  come  to  pals  ;  yet  man 
finned,  and  exceedingly  provoked  the  Lord  in  doing 
it.  And  it  is,  indeed,  very  manifeft,  that  the  wife 
and  benevolent  purpofes  and  defigns  of  the  Deity,  in 
his  kingdom  and  government,  cannot  be  carried  on 
and  pci  ft. flea,  without  the  exiffence  and  takinp'  place 
Oi  moral  evil.  And  yet  fin  is  not  the  lels  odious  and 
hateful,  oecaufe  of  its  lubferviency  to  the  divine  pur¬ 
l-ole.:.  <mcl  aeiigns  i  any  more  than  the  over-ruling 
hand  of  Divine  Providence,  in  making  the  aftion  of  a 
man,  which  he  defigned  as  an  injury  to  his  neighbour, 
the  means  of  feme  great  and  particular  good  "to  him. 
maketh  that  aftion  lels  odious  and  criminal. 

h  arthermore  :  It  is  exceedingly  manifeft,  that  the 
great  eft  piece  of  wickednefs  which  hath  been  perpe¬ 
trated  here  in  our  world,  took  place  in  event  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  divine  counfel,  and  a  fpecial  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity  giving  infallible  certainty  and  futu- 
rity  to  tne  event :  I  mean,  the  crucifixion  of  our 
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bleffed  Lord.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impofli- 
ble  for  any  one,  who  is  not  greatly  prejudiced  and 
ftrongly  prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  fome  particular , 
darling  fentiment,  to  read  over  the  hillory,  given  in 
the  holy  fcriptures,  of  this  moft  horrid  faff,  without 
conceiving  an  idea  of  lome  poiitive  divine  octv.nu» na¬ 
tion  giving  abfolute  certainty  and  futurity  to  tLL 
vent.  Thus  is  it  laid  (AGs  ii.  23.)  Him  being  dehv- . 
ered  by  the  determinate  counfel  and  foreknowledge,  of 
God ,  ye  have  taken ,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and' [lain.  Here  it  is  reprefented  that  our  Lord  was 
delivered  up,  not  only  by  the  foreknowledge,  but  by 
the  determinate  counfel  of  Goa  -a  collide!  winch  gave 
infallible  certainty  to  the  event.  Accordingly  we  find 
our  Lord  himfelf  faying,  (Luke  xxii.  22.)  Arm  truly 
the  Son  of  man  ^oeth  as  if  was  determined .  I  o  the 

fame  purpofe  is  it  laid,  (AGs  iv.  27,  28.)  For  of  a 
truth  again/]  thy  holy  child  fefus  venom  thou  haft  anoint- 
ed  both  Heroo  and  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Gentiles 
and  the  people  of  Ijrael  were  gathered  together .  F or 
to  do  what/oever  thy  hand  and  thy  counfel  before  dcua  - 
mined  to  be  done*  And  in  AGs  ii i *  1 7?  *2*  tke  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Chrift  is  reprefented  as  being  an  accomplifim 
ment  of  the  purpofes  of  God,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the 
defigns  of  his  providence.  For  Peter,  addreffing  him¬ 
felf  to  the  murderers  of  Chrift,  iaith,  And,  now , 
brethren ,  I  too*  that  through  ignorance  ye  da  a  it ,  as  did 
alfo  your  rulers  1  but  thofe  things  which  God  before  had 
/hewed  by  the  'mouth  of  all  his  Prophets ,  that  Gnrifl 
fhonld  Juffer ,  he  hath  fulfilled . 

How  fuch  a  determination  and  agency  as  thefe 
words  do  moft  infallibly  imply,  can,  with  the  leaft 
propriety,  be  applied  to  God,  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this ,  if 
he  hath  the  fame  averfion  to  the  taking  place  of  any 
fin,  as  he  hath  to  the  evil  nature  and  quality  'of  fin,  is 
quite  inconceivable  and  incomprehenfible.  And  were 
it,  in  faG,  the  cafe,  that  the  averfion  of  the  divine 
mind  to  the  coming  into  exiftcnce  of  fuch  an  event, 
averfion  of  nature  to  the  nature  of  fin 
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one  and  the  fame  ;  we  cannot  fee  why  Peter  was  not 
guilty  of  the  mod  horrid  blafphemy,  in  ufing  language 
as  lie  did;  and,  in  mo  ft  manifeftly  afcribing  fuch  a 
purpofe  and  determination  to  God,  as  is  plainly  incon- 
liftent  with  the  purity  of  God,  and  the  averfion  of  his 
holy  and  pure  nature  to  the  nature  of  fin.  But  if  the 
averfion  of  the  divine  mind  and  will  to  the  exiftence 
and  taking  place  of  moral  evil,  and  the  averfion  of  his 
n oiy  and  pure  nature  to  the  nature  of  fin,  are  not  of 
equal  extent,  and  one  and  the  fame  ;  the  whole  con* 
troverly  is  at  an  end,  and  the  grand  difficulty  remove 
ed,  which  was  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  fuppofition 
of  inch  a  pofitive  divine  agency,  efficiency  and  dilpo- 
lai,  as  gives  infallible  certainty  and  futurity  to  the  ex- 
ii fence  of  moral  evil. 

If  the  terms  and  phrafes  made  ufe  of  in  the  holy 
feriptures,  and  which  have  been  referred  to,  in  the 
prelent  argument,  do  not  imply  home  pofitive  deter* 
mination  of  the  divine  mind  in  favour  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  events  as  he,  neverthelefs,  chargeth  upon  men 
as  the  higheft  wickednefs  ;  I  fee  not  how  it  is  in  the 
Power  of  language  to  do  it.  And  if  they  can  be  fo 
explained  as  to  confift  with  an  equal  averfion  of  the 
divine  mind  and  will  to  the  exiftence  of  fuch  events, 
as  ther e  is  in  the  divine  nature  to  the  nature  of  moral 
er;// ;  it  will  be  to  no  purpofe  to  pretend  to  fix  any 
preciie  meaning  to  terms,  or  ever  endeavour  to  deter¬ 
mine  any  point  by  reafoning  and  argumentation.  If 
fuch  j  ike  exprellions  as  Cjodls  hardening  the  hearts  cf 
men,  repeated  over  and  over,  and  that  with  an  exprefs  * 
declaration  that  God  purpofely  and  with  this  very  de- 
fign  raifed  up  men  of  hard  hearts,  that  he  might  fine w 
in  them  his  power,  and  caufe  his  name  to  be  declared 
through  the  earth  ;  and  thefe  very  texts  and  expreffions 
quoted  and  improved  by  an  injpired  'writer ,  in  eftab- 
li filing  the  doctrine  of  the  abfolute  fovereignty  of  God 
in  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will,  hardening  ;  I  fay,  if  fuch  terms  and 
expreffions  as  thefe,  reiterated  and  ufed  with  particular 
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emphafis,  as  terms  of  great  importance  in  an  argument 
upon  fome  of  the  fundamental  doftrines  of  revelation, 
can  yet  he  fo  analyzed  and  explained,  as  to  leave, ^  in 
the  minds  of  men,  no  apprehenfion  that  the  Sovereign 
God  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  is  any 
more  or  otherwife  reconciled  to  the  exigence  or  moral 
evil,  and  its  coming  into  the  fyfteni,  than  his  holy  and 
pure  nature  is  to  the  nature  of  fin  ;  it  will  be  forever 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  decide  any  controverfy  whatever 
by  the  word  of  God  ;  and  it  will  be  utterly  unfafe  lor 
any  man  to  lay  much  weight  upon  it.  But  if  the 
Deity  hath  not  been,  from  eternity,  as  utterly  and  in¬ 
finitely  averfe,  in  his  whole  mind  and  will,  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  iuch  an  event,  as  his  moral  nature  is,  to  t^e 
moral  quality  of  it  ;  the  confequence  plainly  is  that 
when  he  expreffeth  his  hatred  of  fin,  to  his  creatuies, 
in  his  prohibitions  of  it,  he  doth  not  mean  to  exprefs  to 
them,  in  thefe  prohibitions,  the  infinite  difTatisfaftion. 
which  the  taking  place  of  fuch  an  event  in  his  fyfteni 
hath  given  him;  or  the  irreconcilable  averfion  he 
eternally  had  to  the  being  and  exiftence  of  fuch  an 
event. 

That  it  was  the  pofitive  defign  and  purpofe  of  God, 
that  moral  evil  fliould  come  into  exiftence  in  his  fyi- 
tem,  and  even  rife  to  that  aftonifhing  height  to  which 
it  hath  rifen  here  in  our  world,  what  can  be  more 
evident  from  the  word  of  God  ?  Or  how  is  it  in  the 
power  of  language  to  exprefs  a  pofitive  divine  pur¬ 
pofe  in  favour  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  event,  more 
fully  than  it  is  done  in  the  word  of  God  ? 

We  fee,  moreover,  that  the  whole  work  and  fab- 
rick  of  redemption,  in  its  infinite  beauty  and  vaft  ex¬ 
tent,  mo  ft  evidently  depended,  for  its  accompli  fh~ 
ment,  upon  the  taking  place  of  moral  evil.  And  that 
the  Deity  fhould  concert  fo  marvellous  and  exteniive 
a  plan  of  operation — a  plan  wherein  the  tranicendent 
fulnefs,  fufficiency  and  glory  of  his  own  holy  and  pure 
nature,  were  to  appear  in  a  brighter  light,  and  fhine 
forth  with  a  more  glorious  fplendour  than  in  all  his 

other 
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other  ways  and  works  ;  I  fay,  that  the  Deity  fhould 
concert  luch  a  plan  of  operation,  before  even  the 
foundation  of  the  world  (as  it  is  abundantly  evident 
that  he  did)  and  yet  entertain  no  pofitive  purpofe  that 
n,.oi  al  evil  inould  ever  come  into  exiftence,  is  what 
appeareth  to  me  quite  inconceivable  and  incompre- 
henfible.  VVe  have  the  moll  obvious  reafons,  there¬ 
fore,  for  concluding  that  there  was,  from  eternity, 
a  pofitive  purpofe,  in  the  divine  mind,  that  moral 
evil  fhould  come  iiito  exigence. 
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PON  the  whole,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion.,  that 
the  fcheme  of  doftrine  which  implieth  an  infal¬ 
lible  connexion  in  things,  and  an  abfolute  previous 
certainty  of  all  events,  as  well  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
natural  world,  ftandeth  upon  a  firm  and  fure  balls  5 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard  and  reproach¬ 
ful  names  with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  which  at  the 
prefent  day  are  fo  liberally  throvrn  out  againft  it,  it  is 
capable  of  a  juft,  folid  and  rational  defence. 

There  is  nothing  in  thefe  doctrines,  as  hath  been 
fliown  in  the  preceding  left  ions,  tending  in  any  degree 
to  leften  our  apprehenfions  of  the  exceeding  e*  ;!,  turpi¬ 
tude  and  hatefulnefs  of  fin  ;  or,  furnifhing  the  {inner 
with  any  juft  pretext  and  excufe  for  his  fin.  There  is 
nothing  in  thefe  fenthnents  inconfiftent  with  the  ideas  of 
defert  either  of  praife  or  blame  ;  or  that  precludeth  the 
ufe  of  means  and  the  endeavours  of  men,  and  rendered), 
ufelels  that  wifdom,  prudence,  fagacity  and  forefight, 
with  which  the  Author  of  our  beings  hath  endowed  us- 
And  there  is  nothing  in  this  fcheme  of  do&rine,  I  may 
farther  add,  that  appeareth  to  reflect  any  reproach 
.  upon  the  mo  ft  high  God,  or  that  implieth  in  it  any 
thing  inconfiftent  with  his  fpotlefs  purity  and  hoiinefs, 
rendering  any  of  his  difpenfations  dark,  myfterious 
and  unintelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  a- 
bundantly  evident  that  the  fcheme  of  fentiments,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  pages,  hath  a  very  m  an  i  fell 
and  apparent  tendency  to  raife  and  exalt  our  ideas  of 
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the  wifdom,  •  goodnefs,  fovereignty  and  fupremacy  of 
God;  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite  extent,  wifdom 
and  excellency  of  his  government  ;  and  are  excel¬ 
lently  fitted,  in  their  nature,  to  form  our  minds  to  an 
entire  confidence  in  God,  the  great  Governor  of  the 
world,  a  quiet  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  and  cheerful 
acquiefcence  in  his  difpofals,  however  otherwile  dark 
and  myfterious  they  may  appear  to  the  narrow  and 
extremely  imperfect  views  of  men.  No  other  fclieme 
of  doftrine,  as  to  me  It  appeareth,  can  ever  reconcile 
the  prefent  fyftem  as  it  is  in  all  its  parts,  together  with 
that  feene  of  events  which  is  adually  furnifhed  out  to 
view,  with  perfect,  eonfummate  wifdom  and  fkill,  and 
infinite  fufficiency  and  abfolute  fupremacy.  Upon 
any  other  lcheme  of  dodxine,  it  muft  be  a  thing  upon 
the  whole  greatly  to  be  lamented,-  bewailed  and  de¬ 
plored,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  moral  evil  ever  made 
its  appearance  in  the  intelligent  fyftem  ;  affording  a 
view  and  profped  of  things  that  cannot  fail  of  giving 
pain  and  diftrefs  to  every  pious  and  benevolent  heart  ;• 
and  which,  confequently,  muft  more  nearly  and  fenfi- 
bly  affect  the  divine  mind  ;  filling  it  with  deeper  for- 
row,  and  infinitely  more  painful  and  pungent  regret, 
A  God  fubjeft  to  fuch  paifions  and  feelings  as  thefe 
cannot  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Ifrael  ;  but  a  mere 
creature  of  the  imaginations  of  men,  infinitely  beneath 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  fuch  is  the  extent  of  the 
divine  wifdom  and  power,  and  fuch  is  the  abfolute 
fupremacy  of  God,  that  nothing  can  be  more  irrational 
and  mconfiftent,  than  to  fuppofe  that  any  one  of  that 
almoft  infinite  variety  of  events  which  ever  hath  or 
will  have  taken  place,  doth  yet  come  to  pafs  without 
the  knowledge  of  God,  or  otherwife  than  under  the 
direction  of  his  all-powerful  providence  :  or,  in  fuch 
a  fenfe  contrary  to  his  will,  as  to  give  him  the  leaf!: 
kind  of  uneafinefs  and  pain  ;  or,  fo  that  upon  the  whole 
it  would  really  have  been  more  pleating  to  him  that 
fuch  an  event  never  fhould  have  come  into  exiftence  ; 
or,  that  it  fhould  have  been,  in  any  fenfe  or  degree, 
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different  from  what  it  actually  is.  And  to  admit  the 
contrary  fuppofition  impheth  many  things,  in  it,  a* 
incoirfiitent  with  all  our  ideas  of  God,  and  as  reproach¬ 
ful  to  his  great  name,  as  it  is  imagined  or  fuppofcd  are 
contained  in  the  opinion  relpechng  that  divine  agency 
and  difpofal  giving  certain  futurity  to  the  exigence  ot 
moral  evil,  which  hath  been  urged  and  dclende.cl  in  the 
foregoing  feftions. 

This  view  of  the  matter,  alfo,  which  hath  been  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  preceding  pages,  tendeth  greatly  to  \lhif~ 
tr ate  and  manifeft  the  importance  of  the  mediatorial 
character  in  the  fyftem  of  God  :  and  to  convince  us 
that  there  could  not  have  been  abfolute  perfection  of 
defign,  without  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  character.  It 
what  hath  been  laid  upon  this  fubjeft  may  be  for  the 
honour  of  the  divine  Redeemer,  the  glory  of  his  char- 
after,  and  a  means  of  promoting  his  mediatorial  pur- 
poles  and  defigns  5  it  will  be  a  matter  01  but  veiy 
little  importance  what  is  faid,  or  thought,  of  the 
writer.'  It  hath  not  been  my  defign  to  irritate,  flag- 
matize  or  reproach  •  but  my  defign  hath  been  to  vin¬ 
dicate  that  fcheme  of  doftrine  which,  it  appeared  to 
me,  is  mod  manifeftiy  contained  in  the  holy  J crip  tares  ; 
and  freely  and  without  reftraint  to  expofe,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  the  weaknels  and  fophiflry  of  thole  reafons 
and  arguments  which  have  been  made  ufie  of  in  order 
to  overthrow  and  lubvert  it.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  my  own  private  views  and  defigns,  I  am  not  in- 
fen (lble  that  I  expofe  myfielf  to  cenfure,  by  advancing 
$md  endeavouring  to  defend  a  fcheme  of  doftrine  fo 
obnoxious  and  unpopular  as  that  which  is  contained  in 
the  preceding  performance.  However,  I  think  I  may 
jujily  expeCt  it  of  thofe  who,  upon  perufal  of  what  I 
have  offered  on  the  fubjeft,  fhall  think  fit  to  cenfure 
and  condemn  me,  that  they  provide  a  clear  and  perti¬ 
nent  anfwer  to  the  reafonings  by  which  I  have  endeav¬ 
oured  to  fupport  my  opinion.  What* weight  is  really 
to  be  laid  pn  fuch  like  reafonings,  and  how  far  they 
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are  conclufive  and  juft  ;  it  is  not  forme  to  determine  : 
but,  iuch  as  they  are,  they  are  now  cheerfully  fubmit- 
ted  to  public  inipeftion  ;  and  the  caufe  committed  to 
Him  who  judgeth  righteous  judgment,  and  who,  in  his 

own  time  and  way,  will  make  his  own  glorious  truth 
to  triumph  and  prevail. 
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Q  o  O  N  after  the  firft  publication  of  the  preceding 
■"x)  “  Effay  on  Moral  Agency,”  the  public  were  pre¬ 

sented  with  Dr.  Daria’s  “Examination  of  the  late 
Rev.  President  Edwards’s  Inquiry  on  Freedom  of 
Will,  Continued.”  But,  as  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  that  hypothefis  refpefting  human  liberty,  which  the 
Do  ft  or  advocated  in  his  firft  examination,  received 
but  little  additional  fupport  from  his  fecond  ;  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  any  remarks 
upon  it,  had  not  a  new  edition  of  the  Effay  been  pro- 
pofed  to  the  Author.  Upon  this  propofal  being  made, 
a  number  of  refpeftable  Gentlemen  have  given  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  a  few  remarks  might  be  made,  to 
advantage,  on  the  “  Examination  Continued.  Ehis 
will  be  attempted  in  the  following  Appendix. 

The  Author  is  not  wholly  infenfible  of  the  evils  too 
commonly  attendant  on  controverhal  writings.  Po¬ 
lemic  writers  are  not  without  the  pailions  and  failings 
incident  to  human  nature  in  general.  ■  Hence  they  are 
expo  fed  to  leave  reasoning  for  declamation  ;  and, 
fometimes,  quit  the  field  of  argument,  for  that  of  per- 
fonal  inveftive.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  writ¬ 
ings  on  the  moft  grave  and  folemn  fubjefts  fhould  ever 
be  fullied  by  perfonal  refleftion.  The  caufe  of  truth 
needs  no  fuch  weapons  of  defence  :  nor,  doth  it  ever 
receive  any  advantage  from  them.  The  love  of  truth, 
Superior  to  every  perfonal  confuleration,  is  never  in¬ 
imical 
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imical  to  the  perfon  who,  we  may  apprehend,  has  de¬ 
viated  from  the  paths  of  truth. 

Wifhing  not  to  depart  from  the  fpirit  with  which  s 

controversy  on  the  important  fubjeff  before  us  merit; 

to  be  hana.ed  ;  the  candour  and  attention  of  the  public 

are  requefted.,  while  we  fubmit  to  the  perufal  of  our 

readers  the  following  oblervations  on  the  fubjefls  of 

God’s  decree  and  agency,  and  the  freedom  and  liberty  ol 
men .  J  J 


That  men  are  the  proper  caufes  of  their  own  affs  of 
will,  is  an  opinion  efpoufed  by  Dr.  Dana.  The  caufe 
of  moral volitions,  he  confiders  as  being  in  the  mind 
itfeif  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  them  :  and,  thinks  that  he 
has  offered  fufficient  proof  “  that  moral  volitions  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  caufe  in  moral  agents.”  He  afferts,  that 
“  moral  agents  are  themfelves  the  efficients  of  their 
“  own  volitions.”*  He  fully  expreffies  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion,  that  “  If  the  caufe  of  the  exercifes  and  aflions  of 
moral  agents  be  not  in  themfelves,  then  the  Deity 
“  is  the  proper  efficient  caufe  of  them.”§  The  Doff  or 
fuppofeth  there  can  be  no  medium  betwixt  a  power  of 
felf-determination  in  men,  and  the  univerfal  efficiency 
of  God,  with  refpedt  of  human  affions.  Therefore 
he  feeis  it  to  be  important  to  eftablifh  the  doffrine  of 
a  power  of  felf-determination.  But,  Is  this  doffrine 
capable  of  derence  ?  Will  it  admit  of  a  rational  fup- 
port  ?  It  is  very  immaterial,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  the  agent ,  the  man ,  the  mind ,  or  the 
will  it) elf  as  the  caufe  of  internal,  voluntary  exercifes. 
Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  mull;  be  fomething  which  is 
voluntary  and  adlive  :  otherwife  it  is  immaterial  whe¬ 
ther  the  caufe  be  internal,  or  external.  For  men  to 
be  the  involuntary  caufes  of  their  own  affs  of  will,  is 
no  privilege— gives  them  no  pre-eminence.  If  the 
caufe  of  exercifes  or  \vrill  in  men  be  involuntary ,  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  determine  whether  it  be  internal, 
or  external.  If  our  wills  be  moved  by  an  involuntary 
caufe,  it  matters  not,  as  to  our  freedom,  whether  that 

eaufe 
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caufe  be  within,  or  without  be  it  which  it  may,  it 
poffefTes  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  caufe— it  doth  no¬ 
thing,  it  produceth  no  effeft.  I  o  lay  that  arts  of  will 
are  the  effeft  of  an  involuntary ,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay 
that  they  are  the  effect  of  an  inadive ,  caufe  :  and,  this 
is  as  much  as  to  fay  that  they  are  the  eft  efts  of  no  caufe 
at  all,  i.  e.  not  effefts.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Doctor,  though  he  ftrenuoufly  urges,  and  endeavours 
to  defend,  the  doftrine  of  a  power  of  felf-deter nii na¬ 
tion  in  men,  does  not  plead  that  afts  of  will  in  moi  al 
agents  are  not  effeds  ;  or,  that  they  come  into  exig¬ 
ence  without  a  caufe :  but,  that  moral  agents  theni- 

felves  are  the  efficients  of  their  own  volitions  that 
“  moral  volitions  proceed  from  a  caufe  in  moral  a- 
u  gents. ” 

If  moral  volitions  proceed  from  a  caufe  in  the  agents 
themfelves,  this  caule  muff  bet voluntary  ;  otherwife  it 
could  not  effed  afts  of  will.  And,  if  it  be  a  voluntary 
caufe ,  it  differs  not  from  an  ad  of  ike  will :  and,  there-* 
fore,  men  are  to  be  cotifidered  as  the  caujes  of  their 
own  afts  of  will,  by  their  own  ads  of  will  they  aie 
the  efficients  of  their  afts  of  will,,  by  ads  of  will .  If  it 
be  not  by  an  aft* of  will  that  the  agent  produceth  his 
own  afts  of  will  ;  By  what  aft  is  it  l — How  doth  he 
produce  them  ?  What  doth  a  man  do  in  order  to 
produce  an  aft  of  will  ?  If  he  doth  any  thing,  he  ex- 
ereifeth  an  aft  of  will  :  and,  therefore,  exercifeth  an 


aft  of  will,  in  order  to  produce  an  aft  or  will.  rI  his 
muff  be  the  way  in  which  moral  agents  effed  their  own 
acts  of  will-  And  yet,  by  the  fuppofition,  this  aft  of 
will  is  exercifed  in  order  to  produce  the  fir ft  aft  of 
will  5  and  mu  ft,  therefore,  be  antecedent  to  it.  It  is 
the  caufe  of  an  aft  of.  will  that  we  are  feeking  after. 


Caufe  is  always  prior  to  its  effed.  Whatever  is  the 
caufe  of  an  aft  of  will,  muff  be  prior  to  that  aft  of  will 
which  is  its  effed .  The  caufe  of  an  aft  of  will  in  a 
moral  agent,  muff  precede  that  ad  of  will  in  the  agent 
which  is  effeded  by  it.  But,  afts  of  will  in  moral 
agents  haye  not  been  eternally  fucceffive — the  Jiicceed - 
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mg  caufed  by  the  preceding  one.  We  want  the  caufe 
of  the  firfl  in  the  fines.  To  fay  that  the  firfl  ^ 
caufed  or  effected  by  an  antecedent  one ,  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms.  We  might,  with  as  much  propriety, 
lay  that  this  fir  ft  caufed  itfelf:  and,  therefore,  that 
volition  fprings  from  itfelf;”  which  the  Doctor  lays 
C  |s  a  verY  different  thing  from  faying  that  the  fubjeCl 
/  is  the  c a ufe  of  it.”*  Let  the  reader  judge  whether' 
it  be  different. -  If  there  be  a  difference,  let  it  be  point¬ 
ed  out.  I  o  lay  that  the  fir  ft  aft:  of  will  in  a  moral 
agent  was  caufed  by  an  act  of  will  of  this  fame  moral 


tigcm,  cannot  be  materially  different  from  faying  that 
the  firfl  aft  of  will  fprang  from  itfelf.  And,  if  the  firfl 
fprings  from  itfelf,  all  the  reft  may  as  well.  We  are' 
lenfible  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  fay 
that  volition  fprings  from  itfelf— and,  not  lefs  con¬ 
tradictory  and  abfurd,  to  fay  that  the  volitions  of 
moral  agents  fpring  from  a  voluntary  eaufe  in  the 
agents  themfelve's.  But,  this  lies,  and  lies  as  a  dead 
weight,  upon  the  advocates  for  a  power  of  felf-deter- 
mination  :  we  are  not  anfwerable  for  it. 


Would  thefe  gentlemen  gain  any  advantage  to  their 
eaufe,  by  urging  that  it  is  not  by  aCts  of  will,  but  in 
fome  other  way,  that  moral  agents  effed  their  own  vo- 
litions  ?  If  they  would,  let  them  take  it,  and  wel¬ 
come.  If  it  be  not  by  their  own  exertions  that  moral 
agents  effeCt  their  aCts  of  will,  How  is  it  ?  Do  moral 
agents  do  any  thing  without  exertion  f  And,  have 
they  any  exertions  befides  voluntary  ones  ?  Can  any 
thing  they  do  without  an  aft  of  will  (could  there  be 
any  fuch  thing)  be  called  their  ad  f  And,  could  this 
authorize  us  to  confider  them  as  the  caitfes  of  their 
own  aCts  of  will  ?  To  fay  that  men  are  the  involun¬ 
tary  caufes  of  their  own  afts  of  will,  is  the  fame  as  to 
fay  that  they  are  no  caufes  at  all  of  them  :  and,  this  is 

to  fa.y  that  they  are  not  the  caufes  of  their  own  acts  of 
will. 


The  doftrine  of  a  power  of  felf-determination,  or 
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of  a  power  in  men  to  produce  and  effeft  their  own  afts 
of  will,  is  every  way  embarraffed.  In  getting  rid  of 
one  difficulty,  we.  run  directly  upon  another— Diffi¬ 
culties  on  every  fide  incumber  it. 

Should  we  fay  that  men  are  the  defigning  caufes  of 
their  own  afts  of  will,  it  would  alxord  no  relief.  It 
by  defigning  caufe,  be  meant  voluntary ,  this  would  be 
the  fame  as  to  fay  that  men  are  the  defigning  caufes  or 
their  own  dcfg}is-~~Xd\Ct  volant  city  caufes  of  theii  ovv  n 
volitions ,  And,  every  one  muff  fee  that  this  is  laying 

nothing  5  or,  nothing  to  the  cafe.  ^ 

When  the  Doftor  offers  himfelf  as  a  profefied  advo¬ 
cate  for  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  men  ;  it  was 
furely  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  iome  toleiable 
anfwer  to  the  objections,  lie  ought  to  have  fhown 
the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  are  urged  as  utter¬ 
ly  fubveriive  of  every  idea  of  fuch  a  power.  He  had 
thefe  arguments  before  him,  both  in  Mr.  ltd  war  os  s 
Inquiry,  and  in  the  cc  EfTay  f  though,  as  he  juftly 
obferves,  “  handled  with  more  appearance  of  reafon”** 
in  the  former.  The  reafonings  againft  the  exiftence 
and  poffibility  of  fach  a  power,  if  capable  of  it,  merit 
an  anfwer  : — without  confuting  them,  no  man  ought 
to  imagine  he  can  write  fuccefsfully  in  vindication  of 
fuch  a  power. 

But,  we  would  not  proceed  too  fall:  ;  nor  forget 
that  the  Doftor  pr  ogre  fie  th  in  his  argument  in  favour 
of  the  power  in  queftion,  in  his  tc  Examination  contin¬ 
ued  In  the  firft  Section,  which  is  written  profefied- 
ly  on  the  fuhjeft  of  felf  determination^  he  urgeth,  as  a 
proof  of  its  exiftence,  the  power  men  have  to  fujpend , 
deliberate  and  examine ,  It  muft  be  fuppofed  that  he 
here  means  a  power  in  men  to  Jufpend  ads  of  will : 
otherwife,  How  can  this  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  a 
power  of  Jelf-determination  f  Snfpending  an  aft  of 
will,  is  the  fame  as  ceafing  to  will.  And,  if  men  have 
not  this  power  of  fufpending,  they  are,  of  courfe,  paf 
five  in  the  caufes  of  their  exerciies  of  will  j  and,  there- 
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fore,  not  rdf-determined—  not  thcmfelves  the  efficients 
of  their  own  afts  of  will.  If  men  have  not  a  power 
not  to  exercije  any  act  of  will  at  all,  What  is  this  JuJ - 
pending  power  f  What  affiftance  do  men  gain  from  it 
in  effecting  their  own  acts  of  will  ?  If  it  be  not  a  pow- 
ei  in  this  Jenje  to  jufpend ,  it  is  too  late  for  any  ad v an* 
tage  to  be  derived  from  it  in  caufing  the  aft  of  the  will. 

I  he  aft  of  the  will  has  already  gained  exiftence  : — it 
has  efcaped  the  vigilance  of  this  fufpending  power, 

and  gotten  quite  out  of  its  reach.  ’  ’ 


But,  what  is  this  power  mbn  have  of  fufpending  afts 
ot  will  ?  Is  it  a  power  which  without  any  exercije — 
without  any  exertion,  produceth  its  effeft- — even'  the 
effeft  of  a  total  Juppreffion  of  volition  f  This  will  not 
be  pleaded  :  this  would  make  the  power  nothing  ;  and, 
the  thing  effected  by  it,  nothing — a  power  which  doth 
nothing  and  effects  nothing.  Such  a  power  is  worth 

nothing  :  no  one  will  envy  others  the  pofTellion  of 

it. 


_  If  fufpending  and  deliberating  are  voluntary }  they 
give  no  affiftance  to  the  power  of  felf-determination. 
The  Doftor  was  aware  of  this  objection.  His  anfwer 
is,  “  That  a  moral  agent  either  hath  power  to  origin- 
4‘  ate  an  aft  of  fufpenfion,  and  fo  bring  himfelf  into 
“  the  view  of  new  motives  ;  or  the  fufpending  aft 
proceeds  from  a  motive  extant  in  the  mind  at  the 
“  fame  inftant  with  feme  motive  to  immediate  eleftion 
“  or  action. 


The  Doftor  here  fpeaks  of  fufpenfion  as  an  an  :  he 
muft  mean  an  an  of  the  mind ,  or  will.  This  aft  he 
fuppoles  to  be  originated  by  the  agent  ;  or,  to  proceed 
from  a  motive  extant  in  the  mind  at  the  lame  inftant 
with  fo.me  motive  to  immediate  eleftion  or  aftion. 
Perhaps  the  terms  election  and  action  are  meant  to  be 
applied  to  certain  particular  atis  of  the  will  in  diftinc- 
tion  from  others — to  fuch  as  the  fchoolmen  term  in¬ 
fer  ate  in  diftinftion  from  immanent.  When  the  mind 
deliberates  a.nd  is  in  a  flate  of  Jujpenfe  with  refpeft  to 

external 
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external  aClion ,  volition ,  or  the  immanent  ails  af  the  will, 
are  not  Jiifpended :  If  they  were,  What  kind  of  delib¬ 
eration  could  there  be  in  the  cafe  ?  So,  when  it  de¬ 
liberates  with  refpeft  to  the  truth  or  propriety  of  any 
propofition  made  to  it,  the  will  is  not  in  a  hate  of  /»/- 
.  penje,  if  the  term  mean  any  thing  in  oppofition  to  mo¬ 
tion  and  aClion.  Suftpenfton  and  delibet  ation  impiy  ft 
lit  ion,  as  truly  as  election  and  action.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
fuppofed  that  that  ail  of  the  will  which  is  implied  by 
the  term  deliberate ,  is  moved  and  excited  by  any  motive 
whatever  as  its  caufe.  Motives  are  not  caujes  which 
by  their  own  aClion  and  influence  move  and  excite  t..c 
will.  Rea  fans  both  for  and  again  ft  the  choice  of  an 
ohjeCl  presented  to  the  intellectual  view,  may  cxilt  in 
the  mind  and  be  difeerned  by  it  at  the  fame  time.  In^ 
this  cafe  men  deliberate  ;  but,  not  without  any  act  oj 
will.  And,  in  this  cafe,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  no 
motive  to  immediate  election  y  and  the  will  is  not  de¬ 
termined  to  it. 

Two  things  muft  be  taken  for  granted  in  the  Doctor's 
argument,  in  order  to  give  it  weight,  neither  of  which 
are  true.  The  firft  is,  that  in  J'uJpe  t 
and  aCtion  there  is  no  motion  or  exercife  of  the  will  : 
the  fecond  is,  that  motives  are  canfes  of  the  exercifes 
of  will.  If  deliberating  and  fufpending  with  reipect 
to  fome  future  election  and  aCtion,  be  itielf  an  act  ot 
will  5  this  will  no  more  prove  the  mind  to  be  (elf-de¬ 
termined,  than  any  of  its  future  elections  and  actions. 
A  power  of  felf-determination  may  as  well  be  interred 
from  thofe  volitions  which  are  here  termed  election  and 
adion ,  as  from  thofe  in  which  it  deliberates  and  juf- 
fends .  Bellowing  different  names  upon  different  aCts 
of  the  will,  contributes  nothing  to  the  argument  in 
favour  of  a  power  of  felf-deterniination*  And  if  mo¬ 
tives  have  no  caufal  influence  to  produce  a£ts  of  will,  a 
variety  of  them  may  exift  in  the  intellectual  view  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  will  is  in  exercife  with  refpeCt 
to  other  objects.  The  queftion  before  us  is  not  whe¬ 
ther  volition  be  caufed  by  the  .influence  of  motives  in 

diftinCiion 
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difhncHon  from  being  /elf-determined:  but,  whether 
the  cauje  of  human  volition  be  within  the  mind  or  ex- 
trinfic  of  it.  And,  that  aft  of  the  will  wherein  we  de- 
liberate  and  fulpend  with  relpcft  to  fome  future  elec¬ 
tion  and  aftion,  no  more  takes  place  without  a  motive 
taan  any  other  aft  of  the  will  ;  nor,  is  this  motive  anv 

more  excited  by  the  mind,  than  the  motives  to  its 
other  exertions. 

^  I  he  Doftoi  ipeaks  of  a  power  of  a'wnkcniwg  in  oitr~ 
felves  motives  to  Jijpend .  Does  he  mean  that* the  fuf- 
pending  aft  awakens  its  own  motives,  and  then  thefe 
motives  produce  the  fufpenfion  ?  Is  there  this  agree¬ 
able  play  of  mind  and  motive  alternately  operating — 
begetting,  and  then  being  begotten  of  each  other  ?  Qr 
is  the  originating  aft  with  refpeft  to  fufpenfion  without 
any  motive,  fovereignly  exerted  in  order  to  bring  the 
minc-l  within  the  reach  of  motives,  that  it  may  be 
governed  by  them  ?  And  are  thefe  motives,  thus  lbve- 
reignly  awakened,  thofe  in  the  view  of  which  the  mind 
is  determined  to  fulpend  i  Certainly  not  :  but,  thofe 
.tils  of  the  will  which  are  originated  by  the  mind,  are 
without  motive,  and  fovereignly  put  forth  in  order  to 

awaken  in  this  fame  mind  motives  to  fome  future 
aftion. 


If  men  awalvcn  in  themfelves  motives  to  fufpend ,  the 
Originating ,  /elf-determined  aft  of  the  mind,  is  not  the 
ad  of  fufpenfion,  but  that  aci  which  awakens  in  the 
niina  a  motive  to  fulpend.  To  originate  an  aft  of  fuf 
pen  [ion ,  and  to  awaken  in  ourj elves  motives  to  fulpend, 
muff  be  two  very  different  afts.  A  power  to  perform 
-he  firf ,  renders  a  power  for  the  lafl  quite  unnecel- 
fary,  tie  who  can  originate  an  aft  of  fufpenfion,  has 
no  need  of  a  power  to  awaken  in  himfelf  motives  to  fuf~ 
pend.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe  may  be  without  a  motive,  as 
%veli  as  the  laft .  And,  where  an  originating  power  is 
poflefled,  the  mind  has  no  need  of  the  round-about  way 
°f  firf  fovereignly  conflicting  its  motives,  and  then 
being-  influenced  by  them  Especially,  as  there  might 
be  danger  in  that  cafe  that  the  mind  would  negative 
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the  prefenrt  motive  to  fufpenfion  5  and,  have  the  fame 
ground  to  go  over  again.  How  long  this  power  of 
awakening  and  negativing  motives,  might  ictaid  the 
a'(Tt  of  fufpenfion,  is  utterly  .uncertain.  And,  after  all, 
this  fufpending  power  is  tire  proor  that  men  poffels  a 

power  of  felf-determination  ! 

Nothing,  in  fhort,  is  more  unintelligible  than  the 
idea  of  a  power  in  ifien  to  caufe  find  produce  exci  eifes  of 
will  in  themfelves — a  power  back  of  the  will,  and  be¬ 
hind  it,  pu firing  and  crowding  it  into  action.  And, 
yet  this  power  mult  be  exercifed  by  men  in  order  to 
their  putting  forth  ads  of  will :  confeqnently,  muft  be 
a  power,  the  exerciie  of  which  implies  and  contains  in 
it  no  a  ft  of  will :  and,  therefore,  men  muft  be  wholly 
involuntary  in  it,  and  in  its  exertions—a  power,  be  it 
in  or  out  of  uie,  of  which  men  can  have  no  manner  of 
confciou  fuels  or  perception.  This  power  is,  perhaps, 
the  fame  as  the  Doctor  means  by  moral  capacity .  lie 
tells  us,  44  the  author  of  our  beings  is  the  proper 
caufe  of  our  moral  capacity — this  capacity,  the  effeft 
of  his  infpiration,  is  the  proper  caufe  of  volition.”*' 
This  capacity,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  a  proper  caufe , 
ifiult  be  exerted.  If  it  be  not  exerted,  it  can  produce 
no  effect.  This  the  Doftor  feems  to  allow  :  for,  he 
Immediately  adds,  44  It  may  be  well  improved,  or 
neglected  and  perverted.”  But,  if  it  be  exercifed,.  it 
muft  be  exercifed  voluntarily  ;  otlierwife,  the  afts  oi 
will  confequent  upon  it  are  the  effects  of  an  involuntary 
caufe .  And  if  fo,  How  can  moral  agents,  as  the  Doc¬ 
tor  aflerts,§  be  themfelves  the  efficients  of  their  own 
volitions  ?  But,  if  this  capacity  be  voluntarily  exert¬ 
ed,  How  is  it  the  caufe  of  volition  ?  Doth  it  caufe 
that  aft  of  will  whereby  it  is  exerted  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  aft  of  will  ?  Is  the  capacity  the  caufe  of  that 
nfe  of  itfelf  whereby  it  is  improved  or  negleded  f 
How,  and  in  what  w^ty  is  it,  that  it  muft  be  improved, 
in  order  to  its  own  improvement  ;  or  neglefted,  in 
order  to  the  negieft  and  perverfion  of  itfelf  ?  How 
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moral  capacity  fliould  be  the  proper  caufe  of  volition 
needs  to  be  explained.  Every  attempt  to  explain  fuch 
a  pi  opoiition,  however,  muffc  lerve  to  confute  it. 

But  no  further  argumentation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  need  be  had  on  this  fubjeft.  Nothing  is 
more  inconfiftent  with  itfelf  than  the  idea  of  a  power 
of  Jelf- determination.  Language  affords  no  phrafe, 
compofed  of  lo  fmall  a  number  of  terms,  which  con- 
tains  more,  or  more  palpable,  abfurdities. 

Before  we  leave  the  fubjeCt,  however,  it  may  not  be 
impertinent  to  Hate  fome  of  the  conjequences  which 
naturally  flow  from  the  fuppofed  exigence  of  this 
power  of  felt- determination  in  men- — a  power  of  awak¬ 
ening  in  themfelves  new  motives,  and  negativing  the 
old.  If  fuch  a  power  imply  things  inconfiftent  with 
acknowledged  truths,  and  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
word  of  God  ;  the  exiftence  of  it  is  not  to  be  admit¬ 
ted,  or  fuppofed. 

i.  I  he  admiffion  of  this  fuppofed .  power  in  men, 
effe ftually  fubverts  the  doftrine  of  the  divine  decrees . 
By  the  decrees  oj  God  are  to  be  underftood  the  deter¬ 


mination  of  hi  s  will  that  certain  .objects  or  events  fiiali . 
exift.  Whatever  God  hath  decreed  {hall  take  place, 
certainly  will  take  place  :  otherwife,  his  counfel  will 
not  ft  and.  If  his  decree  extend  to  human  volitions, 
and  to  the  free  actions  of  men,  thofe  volitions  and 
actions  of  men  which  are  the  objects  of  fuch  a  decree  * 
will  infallibly  come  into  exiftence.  To  fuppofe  a  di - 
vine  decree  confiftent- with  the  uncertainty  and  contin¬ 
gency  of  the  exiftence  of  its  objeCt,  is  to  make  it  no¬ 
thing  ;  or,  to  make  the  purpofes  of  God  with  refpect 
to  the  future  exiftence  of  objects  and  events,  no  more 
to  be  confided  in,  or  relied  on,  than  thofe  of  weak,' 


impotent  men. 

If  there  be  indeed  contingency  and  uncertainty  with 
refpect  to  the  exiftence  of  thofe  things  which  God  has1 
declared  /hall  come  to  pais  5  his  declaration  can  afford 
no  juft  ground  of  confidence,  to  his  creatures.  Yet^ 
the  declarations  and  predictions  of  the  word  of  God, 
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extend  to  the  voluntary  attiotis  and  defgns  of  men  .  * 

yea,  thefe  are  principal  objects  of  the  decrees  of  God 
revealed  in  his  holy  word  :  at  leaft,  there  are  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  decrees  and  declarations  re fpe fling  the 
free  aftions  of  men,  and  the  events  which  necefiarily 
involve  and  imply  them,  than  with  refpeft  to  any  thing 
elfe.  And  if  there  be  uncertainty  with  refpeft  to  their 
taking  place,  How  can  we  confide  in  divine  predic¬ 
tions  ? 

But  if  men  have  a  power  of  originating  their  own 
has  of  will — if  they  are  themfelves  the  efficients  of  their 
own  volitions — if  the  intelligent  fpirit  be  the  cauje  of  its 
own  volitions ,  How  is  it  conceivable  that  the  exiftence 
of  thefe  volitions  fhOuld  be  made  previoufiy  certain  by 
a  divine  decree  f  If  a  divine  decree  hath  made  the  fu¬ 
ture  exiftence  of  the  alts  of, the  will  certain,  the  exer- 
cife  of  thofe  afts  of  will  is  certainly  and  infallibly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  decree  ;  and,  therefore,  certainly 
and  infallibly  connected  with  fomething  extrinfic  of 
the  moral  agent  who  is  the  fubjeCt  of  them.  If  fome¬ 
thing  extrinfic  of  moral  agents  has  made  the  exiltence 
of  their  volitions  certain,  the  exiftence  of  thefe  voli¬ 
tions  depends  on  that  out  of  the  agent  hiihfelf  which 
gave  certain  futurity  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand  ;  if  nten  are  tile  efficients  of  their 
own  arts  of  will,  and  poffefs  a  power  of  originating 
them  ;  none  but  moral  agents  themfelves  can  give  ex¬ 
iftence  to  their  alts  of  will.  And,  if  no  one  but  man 
can  give  exiftence  to  his  alts  of  will,  no  one  elfe  can 
make  their  exiftence  certain.  But:,  if  the  exiftence 
and  certainty  of  the  volitions  of  men  depend  on  the 
fubjelts  of  them  ;  their  exiftence  and  certainty  do  not 
depend  on  the  will  and  decree  of  God.  And,  if  their 
exiftence  do  not  depend  on  the  will  and  decree  of 
God,  we  may,  then,  determine  there  is  no  divine  de¬ 
cree  concerning  them.  What  ideas  can  we  have  of  a 
divine  decree  that  certain  human  volitions  fhal!  take 
place,  which  neverthelefs  gives  no  certainty  of  their 
coming  into  exiftence?  and  on  which  their  exiftence  is 
independent  ?  I  i 
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If  human  volitions  are  independent  on  the  decree  and 
will  of  God  for  their  exigence  ;  then,  thofe  events, 
alfo,  which  are  dependent  on  the  volitions  of  men, 
and  which  cannot  take  place  otherwise  than  as  the 
effedts  of  human  volitions,  mult  be  equally  independ¬ 
ent  on  a  divine  decree.  And,  whatever  comes  into 
exigence  independently  of  a  divine  decree,  cannot  be 
the  objeft  of  fuch  a  decree.  On  this  hypothecs,  What 
is  there  left  to  be  the  ohjeft  of  a  divine  decree  ?  To 
what  latitude  may  we  admit  that  the  decrees  extend  ? 
Surely,  fio  further  than  to  GocBs  own  immediate  afts  ; 
or,  thofe  things  which  He,  either  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately,  effects  by  his  own  almighty  power. 

But,  to  fuppofe  human  volitions  to  be  effeded ,  ei¬ 
ther  mediately  or  immediately,  by  the  power  of  God. 
will  not  admit  men  themfelves  to  be  the  efficients ,  the 
caufes  of  their  own  afts  of  will.  Therefore  the  divine 
decrees,  it  mull;  not  be  admitted,  extend  to  the  internal 
exercifes  of  man.  Yet,  the  external  attions  and  conduct 
of  men  depend  on  their  internal  exercifes— their  voli¬ 
tions.  Neither  may  the  latter,  then,  be  the  objects  of 
a  divine  decree  giving  certainty  to  their  exigence,  any 
more  than  the  former.  To  few  things  indeed,  there¬ 
fore,  and  thofe  the  lead:  important  in  God's  moral 
kingdom,  may  it  be  admitted  that  the  decrees  of  God 
extend. 

v  What,  then,  (hall  we  make  of  our  Bibles  ?  And, 
what  of  the  numberlefs  divine  decrees  there  publifhed 
refpecting  human  actions— the  purpofes  and  conduct 
of  men  ?  The  talk  of  reconciling  the  fcripture-doc- 
trine  of  the  divine  decrees  with  a  ielf-determining 
power  in  men  with  refpe£t  to  their  own  acts  of  will,  it 
may  be  prefumed  will  not  be  executed,  or  even  under¬ 
taken,  by  the  Doctor. 

2.  The  admiilion  of  this  fuppofed  power  of  felf- 
determination  in  men,  not  only  fubverts  the  dodrine 
of  the  decrees  of  God,  but  that,  alfo,  of  his  foreknow¬ 
ledge.  The  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity  implies  a 
certainty  of  the  exiflence  of  the  things  foreknown. 

With 
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With  rcfpe'a  to  any  event,  the  future.' exiftence  of 
which  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  that  it  fliall  nevei  take 
place.  And,  if  it  may  be  that  it  fliall  never  take  place, 
it  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  be  certain  that  it  will  ever 
evift.  To  lay  that  it  is  certain  that  iome  particulm 
event  will  exift,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  it  never  fliall 
come  into  exiftence,  is  abfurd.  It  is  the  lame  as  fay- 
in^  that  it  is  certain  that  it  will  exift,  and  yet  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  it  will,  or  not.  Whether  the  divine 
foreknowledge  caufeth  the  certainty  of  the  future  ex¬ 
iftence  of  things  foreknown,  or  not  *,  it  evidently  iup 
poles  and  neceffarily  implies  this  certainty.  now  c  a^c 
implies  certainty.  When  there  is  no  certainty  with 
reipect  to  the  future  exiftence  of  events,  there  can  m 
the  nature  of  things  be  no  knowledge  that  'they  wi 
exift.  Uncertainty  of  the  futurity  of  their  exiftence, 
neceffarily  precludes  a  knowledge  of  their  future  exift- 

ence.  .  c 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  is  certainty  of  die  fu¬ 
ture  exiftence  of  every  event  which  is  the  objeft  of 
the  foreknowledge  of  God.  And,  if  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  extend  to  all  future  events  whatever,  even  all 
events  which  ever  were  future,  as  it  certainly  doth  : 
it  clearly  follows,  not  only  that  there  is  now  a  cer¬ 
tainty  with  refpefi  to  all  future  events  which  ever  will 
be,  that  they  fliall  take  place  ;  but,  alio,  that  with 
reipedt  to  all  paft  events  of  every  kind,  there  was  an 
antecedent  certainty  of  their  exiftence,.  ^  I  Ins  cei  ^inly 
follows  upon  the  adniiffion  of  the  ablolute  univmfality 
of  the  divine  foreknowledge  refpefting  all  events. 

Whatever  events  are  certain  as  to  their  future  ex 
iftence,  are  fo  neceffarily  and  in  their  own  nature 
their  exiftence  is  made  certain  by  fo  me  thing  clfe.  f  be 
certainty  of  tlieir  future  exiftence  muft  lie  in  the  tnuigu 
tliemfelves  ;  or,  it  muft  arife  from  fomething  without 
them.  But,  if  the  events  which  are  the  objects  of  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge,  are  in  their  own  nature  certain  of 
future  exiftence  ;  their  future  exiftence  is,  in  the 
hip' heft  fenfe,  neceffary  ;  and,  it  is  not5  and  cannot  be 
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in  the  power  of  any  being  or  thing  without  them,  to 
prevent  their  exiftence.  That  which  has  certainty  of 
future  exiftence  abide  from  any  thing  out  of  itfelf 
cannot  be  prevented  coming  into  exiftence  in  any  way 
whatever.  But,  to  fuppofe  this  kind  of  certainty  with 
reipecft  to  the  events  which  are  the  objefts  of  the  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge,  would  introduce  a  mo  &  abfolutc 
fatality —2.  fatality  incontroulable  by  the  Deity  him- 
fclf  •  and,  a  fatality,  which,  according  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  a  power  of  belf-determination,  is  utterly  fub- 
verftve  of  every  idea  of  human  liberty. 

It  being  admitted  that  there  is  certainty  of  the  future 
exiftence  of  all  thole  events  which  are  the  objects  of 
the  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that 
the  certainty  of  their  exiftence  arifes  from  fomething 
out  of  them) elves .  And,  What  other  lource  of  cer¬ 
tainty  of  any  future  exiftence  can  there  be,  than  the 
decree  or  will  of  God  ?  If  there  can  be  any  other 
fource  of  certainty  of  that  which  now  is  not — which 
hath  no  exiftence  in  itfelf ,  Is  God  omnipotent  ?  Is  He 
the  fountain  of  all  being  ?  Are  all  things  dependent 
on  Him,  and  on  his  will  and  pleafure  ?  Certainly, 
no  .  but,  there  is,  and  muft  be,  lo me  other  original 
fource  of  being  and  exiftence— fome  other  powerful 
and  operating  caule  which  brings  forward  events  in 
their  time  and  order. 

If  the  volitions  of  men  be  the  objects  of  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  God  ;  it  indubitably  follows,  that  there 
is  an  antecedent  certainty  of  their  exiftence.  And,  if 
there  be  an  antecedent  certainty  of  the  exiftence  cf 
thole  volitions  of  men  which  are  foreieen  by  the 
Deity  ;  the  certainty  of  their  exiftence  muft  be,  either 
dependent ,  or  independent ,  on  the  will  of  God.  If  it 
be  independent  on  the  will  of  God,  there  muft  of  ne- 
eeftity  be  fome  other  fource  of  their  exiftence  than  the 
will,  or  power,  of  God  :  and,  on  whatever  they  are 
dependent,  their  exiftence  muft  be  fo  connected  with 
fome  f  aufe  out  of  themfeives,  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  contingent  events. 

To 
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To  fay  that  men  are  dependent  on  God  for  their 
capacity  for  volition  and  addon  ;  but,  that  volition  and 
action  are  dependent  only  on  men  who  are  the  agents, 
will  afford  no  relief ;  unlefs  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
an  antecedent  certainty  that  human  volitions  and 
adions  will,  in  fad,  be  what  they  are,  and  no  othei . 
If  there  be  this  antecedent  certainty,  it  is  then  certain 
that  men  will  exert  their  capacities  in  Inch  volitions 
and  adions  only  as  do  take  place  :  and,  confequently, 
previoufly  certain  that  they  would  be  exerted  in  one 
particular  way,  and  in  no  other  An  idea  as  uttei  ly 
inconftftent  with  the  DodoFs  notions  of  liberty,  as 
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that  of  the  moll  abfolutc  decree: 

But,  if  there  be  no  antecedent  certainty  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  human  volition  and  adion  will  be  exerted 
in  fome  particular  ads  of  will  in  diftindion  from  all 
others  ;  there  is,  of  courle,  no  certainty  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  ads  of  will,  in  diftindion  from  all  others,  (hall 
adually  come  into  exiftence.  And,  if  there  be,  in 
fad,  no  antecedent  certainty' that  thole  ads  of  will 
which  really  do  come  into  exaftence,  fhall  take  place 
in  diftindion  from  all  others  ;  it  cannot,  before  they 
do  exift,  be  known  to  be  certain  that  they  will  exift. 
That  which  is,  in  itfelf,  uncertain,  cannot  in  the  na-« 
ture  of  things  be  known  to  be  certain.  To  fuppofe 
even  the  Deity  to  know  them  to  be  certain,  is  to  fup¬ 
pofe  that  his  knowledge  is  contrary  to  the  reality  and 
truth  of  things.  The  Deity  can  know  things  to  be, 
no  otherwife  than  they  are.  If  human  volitions  are 
contingent  iff,  diftindion  from  being  certainly  and  infalli¬ 
bly  connected  with  fame  antecedent,  extrinfic  cafe,  they 
can  be  known  jby  the  Deity  no  otherwife  than  as  being 
contingent.  And,  this  feems  to  be  the  light  in  which 
the  Dodor  views  the  foreknowledge  of  God  as  it  re- 
fpeds  the  voluntary  adions  of  men.  For,  he  quotes, 
with  approbation,  the  following  paftage  from  u  Aher- 
nethy' s  difeourfe  on  divine  omnijcience  A  1 4  Foreknow- 
ledge  has  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  nature  c.f 
u  thmgs,  to  make  the  ieaft  alteration  in  them.  The 
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events  which  are  neceilary  are  foreknown  as  necef- 
“  fal'y  ;  an^  thole  which  are  contingent  and  voluntary, 
/  aie  foieknown  no  otherwile  than  as  contingent  and 
“  voluntary.”*  It  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  either 
this  writer,  or  the  Doftor,  fuppofes  that  any  even/s 
‘'I i>l  their  own  nature  neceilary,  or  necelTary  with 
ti.al  kind  of  necellity  which  is  predicable  of  the  divine 
exiftence.  1  his  would  be  a  fentiment  too  grofs  to  be 
admitted  by  any  chriltian  Divine.  Not  only  fo,  but 
it  would  be  moll  evidently  and  palpably  contradictory 
to  all  the  Author's  ideas  of  human  liberty.  By  necej - 
fary  events,  muft,  therefore,  be  underftood,  fuch 
events  as  are  certainly  and  infallibly  connected,  in 
their  exiftence,  with  fome  antecedent,  extrinfic  caufe. 
By  contingent  and  voluntary  events,  muft,  accordingly, 
be  underftood,  fuch  events  as  are  neither  neceilary  in 
themfelves,  and  in  their  own  nature,  nor  neceilary  by 
being  infallibly  connected  in  their  exiftence  with  any 
thing  out  of  themfelves  which  now  doth  exift.  In 
what  other  light  can  this  Author  be  underftood,  when 
lie  Ipeaks  of  contingent  and  voluntary  events,  in  dif- 
tinction  from  thole  which  are  necefjary  f  To  fpeak 
of  an  event ,  that  is,  fomething  which  hath  beginning  of 
exiftence ,  as  neceilary  in  any  other  lenfe  than  as  infal¬ 
libly  and  certainly  connected  with  fomething  out  of 
itieli,  antecedently  exifting,  is  an  abfurdity.  Confe- 
quently,  this  cannot  be  the  neceftity  to  which  contin¬ 
gency  and  volant  arinejs  are  oppofed.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  fufficient  authority  to  conclude,  that  by  contin¬ 
gent  and  voluntary  events ,  are  meant  fuch  events  as 
are  neither  necefjary  in  themfelves  by  a-necefjity  of  na¬ 
ture,  nor  neceffary  by  being  certainly  and  infallibly  con¬ 
nected,  as  to  their  exiftence,  with fomething  out  of  them¬ 
felves  which  doth  now  actually  exijl .  Thefe  are  the 
events  which  are  foreknown  by  the  Deity  no  otherwile 
than  as  contingent  and  voluntary.  God’s  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  them  muft,  therefore,  be  a  foreknowledge  of 
an  utter  uncertainty  of  their  future  exiftence  ariling, 
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either  from  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  events 
themfelves,  or  from  their  connexion  with  any  thing 
out  of  themfelves.  And,  where  4hall  language  be 
found  more  fully  and  ftrongly  to  exprefs  a  real  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  their  future  exiftence  ?  What  knowledge, 
then,  is  it  poffible  the  Deity  fliould  have  relative  to 
their  future  exiftence,  but  a  knowledge  that  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  uncertain  whether  they  will  evei  exift  01  not  . 
But,  are  tliefe  the  ideas  we  are  to  entertain  of  the  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge  \  If  fo,  What  pre-emiriency,  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  futurities,  hath  the  Deity 
above  men,  yea,  the  weakeft  of  men  ? 

.  It  is  by  no  means  fuggefted  that  thefe  are  really ^the 
ideas,  either  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  or  the  Doctor. 
doubtedly  they  would,  both,  reprobate  them.  But, 
How  will  they  avoid  thefe  confequences  upon  the  hy- 
pothefis  they  adopt  ?  If  they  can  fairly  rid  themfelves 
of  them  in  confiftency  with  their  opinions  refpefting 
the  contingency  of  human  aftions,  they  will  do  a  very 
effential  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters.  But,  to 
reconcile  divine  prefcience  with  human  liberty,  (the 
Do  ft  or  undoubtedly  means  a  power  of  felf-determina- 
tion)  he  advertifeth  his  readers  in  the  beginning  of  his 
feftion  on  foreknowledge,  is  a  talk  which  he  is  not 
about  to  undertake.  He  rather  fuppofetli  no  human 
underftanding  capable  of  difeerning  their  confiftency 
with  each  other.  He  ranks  this  with  thofe  fubjefts 
which  are  *4C  high  and  too  wonderful  for  us  f  fuch 
as  the  divine  eternity  and  infinity ,  the  trinity  and  fiatis - 
faction ,  &c.  But,  would  the  Doftor  fuggeft  that  there 
is  the  like  apparent  inconfiftency  and  contradiction  in 
thefe  doctrines,  as  in  the  fuppofition  that  things  which 
are  in  fact  contingent ,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  future 
exiftence ,  ftiould  be  foreknow n  f  How  difeouraging 
this  to  every  attempt  to  vindicate  thefe  doftrines,  and 
the  fcheme  of  chrillianity  in  general,  a.gainft  the  ob- 
jeftions  and  cavils  of  infidels  !  Speaking  of  thefe 
doftrines,  of  the  fcheme  of  chriftianity,  and  of  the 
moral  government  of  GocU  the  Doftor  fays,  04  Al~ 
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‘‘  though  we  have  fuch  evidence  in  general  of  the 
ti  uth  and  reality  of  the  things  above-mentioned,  as 
‘  In  a  manner  compels  our  belief;  yet,  when  the 
U  quei'tion  is  put,  How  can  thefe  things  be  ?  we  dif- 
cCTn  infitperable  difficulties — at  the  fame  time  we  are 
"  confcious  infidelity  would  involve  us  in  difficulties 
.  greater.  '  -f-  But,  is  the  human  race  fated  to 

fuen  inju  per  able  difficulties ,  which  ever  fide  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  be  embraced,  relative  to  the  truth  and  doffrines 
of  chriftianity  ?  Why  has  not  the  moft  perfeft  feep- 
ticifm  long  ere  now  ipread  itlelf  over  the  far  greater 
pai  t  of  the  human  race  ?  When  it  is  inquired  how 
thole  things  which  have  been  embraced  and  confefied 
by  the  chriftian  world  in  all  ages  can  be  ;  the  Doftor 
fays  we  difeern  infuperable  difficulties  :  but,  at  the  fame 
time  the  Doctor  is  confident  that  infidelity  would  in- 
v  olve  in  it  {till  greater  difficulties  ;  yea,  he  fays  that 
we  are  confcious  that  it  would.  Is  not  the  Doctor 
confcious,  alfo,  that  the  infidel  and  the  fceptic  would 
deny  this  ?  is  he  not  confcious  that  they  would  dif- 
pute  the  juftnefs  of  the  feales  in  which  he  weighs 
tnfupet  ah i cs ,  anu  takes  the  different  degrees  of  their 
weight  ? 

rl  fiat  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  are  incompre- 
henfible ,  no  one,  it  is  prefumed,  will  deny.  But,  by 
uo  means  doth  it  follow  from  thence  that  there  are 
infuperable  difficulties  attending  the  belief  of  his  exig¬ 
ence  and  perfections.  The  fame,  alfo,  may  be  laid 
refpecting  the  fcheme  of  chriftianity,  and  the  moral 
government  of  God.  But,  to  fuppofe  that  our  belief 
or  the  cxiftcnce  of  objects  and  things  which  we  cannot 
comprehend ,  involves  the  fame  infuperable  difficulties 
the  foreknowledge  of  the  exiilence  of  that  which  is, 
neverthelefs,  abfolutely  uncertain  and  contingent  ;  pays 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  divine  revelation. 

It  is  by  no  means  apprehended  that  it  was  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  defign  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion  in  general,  or,  of  the  important  doctrines  of  it. 

But, 
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Bat,  if  the  fubjecls  of  divine  revelation,  in  the  rnoft 
important  articles,  be  in  fa£i  attended  with  difficulties 
that  are  infupcrable — yea,  as  infuperable  and  unfur- 
mountable  as  are  contained  in  the  hypothecs  that  it 
can  be  foreknown  that  events  will  take  place  where  it 
is  utterly  uncertain  whether  they  will  ever  exift,  or 
not  ;  How  can  we  expeft  that  the  belief  of  divine  rev^- 
elation  will  ever  become  very  general  ;  much  more, 
that  it  will  ever  have  an  univerfal  fpread  in  oar 
won  *  : 

But  further  ;  fome  of  the  Doctor's  obfervations 
rdpecfting  the  divine  prefcience,  made  with  much  jui- 
tice,  if  we  miftake  not  are  perfectly  inconfiftent  with 
all  the  ideas  he  expreffeth  of  human  liberty.  He  fays, 
14  To  him  who  calleth  things  that  are  not  as  though 
44  they  were,  and  with  whom  a  thoufand  years  are  as 
44  one  day,  the  knowledge  of  futurity  is  p rejent  know - 
4 4  ledge.”*  It  may  reafonably  be  concluded  that  the 
Doftor’s  idea  is,  that  thole  objects  and  events  which 
a  re  future  to  us,  whofe  knowledge  and  perceptions  are 
fucceffive ,  have  prefent  exiftence  in  the  divine  mind,  or 
view  :  otherwife  God's  knowledge  of  futurity  would 
not  differ  frogi  the  knowledge  which,  in  fome  cafes, 
we  obtain.  For,  he  juftly  obferves,  that  44  In  an  in- 
44  finite  underftanding  there  is  no  before  or  after — no 
44  fucceffion  of  ideas."  Yet,  if  the  objects  of  the  di¬ 
vine  foreknowledge  have  not  the  fame  prefent  exift¬ 
ence  in  the  mind  of  God  as  they  ever  will,  or  can, 
have  ;  the  divine  ideas  muft  of  neceility  be  fucceffive. 
Thefe,  perhaps,  are  alfo  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Abernathy, 
when  he  faith,  44  The  futurity  of  contingent  events  is 
44  real— a  free  aftion  now  done,  was  yefterday,  or  in 
44  any  preceding  point  of  duration,  as  truly  future,  as 
4w  it  has  to  day  actually  come  to  pafs."§ 

If  the  free  actions  of  men  have  always  had  prefent 
exiftence  in  the  divine  mind — if,  before  they  took 
place,  they  had  real  futurity,  In  what  l^nfe  is  it  that 
they  are  contingent?  There  could  be  no  contingency 
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with  refpeCt  to  them,  inconfiftent  with  their  having 
real  futurity  before  they  took  place  ;  or,  inconfiftent 
with  their  having  prefent  cxiflence  in  the  divine  mind  : 
therefore,  no  contingency  inconfiftent  with  a  mo  ft  ab/o- 
lute  and  infallible  antecedent  certainty  of  their  future 
cxiflence.  And,  if  there  be  Rich  an  antecedent  cer¬ 
tainty  of  exiftence  of  the  free  actions  of  men,  they 
cannot  be  free  in  the  Doctor’s  fenfe  of  freedom  ;  but, 
mull  of  neceffity  come  into  exiftence  in  connexion 
with  fome  antecedent  caufie.  With  much  juftice, 
therefore,  doth  the  Doftor  obferve,  that  the  “  at¬ 
tempt”  to  reconcile  the  divine  prefcience  with  liberty 
in  the  creature,  ct  hath  been  executed  in  inch  a  man- 
“  ner  as  hath  rather  evidenced  the  folly  and  arrogance 
“  of  the  undertakers,  than  cleared  the  fubjeCt.”^ 

Such  difficulties  as  thefe  would,  with  many,  dif- 
courage  every  attempt  to  vindicate  a  fcheme  of  lib¬ 
erty  lb  manifeftly  clogged  and  incumbered  with  them. 
But,  no  objections  again  ft  the  myftcrious  power  in 
men  of  caufing  their  own  acts  of  will,  feem  to  be  of 
any  weight  with  Gentlemen  who  have  once  adopted 
the  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  Rich  a  power,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  fupport  and  defend  it.  Every  objection, 
and  every  argument,  againft  the  exiftence  of  Rich  a 
power,  fail;  or,  are  abforbed  and  perfectly  fw  all  owed 


up  in  the  vortex  of  felt-determination. 

But,  how  the  DoCtor  difeovers  that  “  Prefcience  is 
“  a  difficulty  that  incumbers  Mr.  Edwards’s  fcheme 
“  no  lefs  than  that  of  his  opponents,”  is  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  to  comprehend.  In  order  that  this  may  appear, 
however,  he  quotes  Mr.  Edwards  as  laying  that 
“  there  ranft  be  a  certainty  in  things  themfelves,  be- 
u  fore  they  are  certainly  foreknown  and,  affirming 
the  former  to  be  the  “  foundation”  of  the  latter . 
Mr.  Edwards  explains  himfelf  to  mean,  not  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  knowledge  there  may  be  of  the  future  ex¬ 
iftence  of  things  foreknown  ;  but  the  certainty  there 
i bin  reality  of  their  future  exiftence,  afide  from  the 
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knowledge  of  this  certainty.  His  words  are,.  <c  Meta- 
**  phyfical  or  philolbphical  neceffity  are  nothing  difier- 
ent  from  their  certainty .  I  ipeak  not  now  of  the 
certainty  of  knowledge^  but  the  certainty  thci  e  is  in 
things  themfclves On  this  the  Doctor  obferves, 
u  If  by  this  certainty  in  things  themfelves  be  meant 
u  the  fame  as  the  divine  decrees  and  determinations, 

“  then  thefe  being  the  fuppoled  foundation  of  fore- 
knowledge,  the  latter  cannot  be  the  cauje  of  events, 
“  as. Mr,  Edwards  reprefents.”*  Where  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  reprefents  foreknowledge  to  be  the  cauje  or 
events,  the  Doctor  has  not  told  us.  He  abundantly 
reprefents  foreknowledge  as  a  proof  of  the  certainty 
that  the  objefts  of  it  will  exift  :  but,  no  where,  as  we 
have  cbferved,  as  caufing  that  certainty.  And,  how 
Prefcience ,  according  to  this  reprefentation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it,  is  a  difficulty  which  incumbers  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards's  fcheme  of  neceffity,  or  certainty,  no  lels  than 
that  of  his  opponents,  is  hard  to  be  difeovered.  That 
the  existence  of  things  fhould  be  previoufly  foreknown, 
can,  certainly,  be  no  objection  againft  that  fcheme  of 
neceffity  which  Mr.  Edwards  defends. 

The  Doftor  proceeds  in  bating  the  difficulties  which 
arife  from  Prefcience  on  Mr .  Edwards* s  fcheme  ;  and 
fays,  If  the  purpofes  and  decrees  of  God,  or  his 
tc  determinations  as  to  futurity,  be  antecedent  to  fore- 
cc  knowledge,  and  the  foundation  thereof,  then  his 
u  will  is  determined  at  random,  by  blind  contingence, 
ic  without  defign  and  forefight— guided  by  no  wifdom, 
iC  no  motive,  no  intelligent  di  ft  ate  whatever — he  only 
*c  afts  by  an  Hobbiftical  fatality."  But,  is  it  a  diftate 
of  the  common  reafon  of  men,  that  if  God  forelee  that 
certain  events  {hall  take  place  in  diftinftion  from 
others ,  because  he  has  determined  that  they  /hail ,  there¬ 
fore  his  determinations  were  cc  guided  by  no  wifdom,” 
but  were  cc  without  counfel  and  wifdom  When  a 
man  contemplates  building  a  manfion-houfe.  Doth  the 
fore  fight  he  hath  of  its  dimenfions  and  form,  which 
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aroie  fiom  h'.s  determination  to  build  of  fuch  a  particu¬ 
lar  form  and  fuch  dimenfions,  prove  that  his  will,  in 
that  cafe,  was  determined  at  random— guided  by 
no  wifdom,  no  motive  :”  When  the  DoCtor  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  and  publifh  remarks  on  Mr.  Edwards’s 
Inquii  y,  dec.  as  a  conjequence  of  this  determination  he 
foref aw  that  his  “  Examination”  would  contain  cer¬ 
tain  particular  arguments  and  objections.  Doth  it 
from  thence  follow  that,  in  the  choice  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  objections,  his  will  was  determined  at  ran¬ 
dom — guided  by  no  wifdom  f 

The  divine  knowledge  comprehends  and  embraces 
every  poffible  objeCl  and  event.  And,  becaufe  the  di¬ 
vine  mind  foref  aw  that  certain  particular  events  would 
take  place,  becaufe  he  determined  that  they  fhoulcf  Doth 
it  from  thence  fellow  that  his  mind  wTas  “  guided'  by 
no  wifdom”  in  this  determination  ?  The  reader,  per¬ 
haps,  may  judge  that  it  was  “  through  want  of  refec¬ 
tion  and  refearch — through  inattention”  to  the  rea- 

fonings  or  Mr.  Edwards,  that  the  DoCtor  has  made 
Inch  an  objection. 

Here,  then,  wre  have  the  arguments  by  which  the 
DoCtor  proves  that  “  Prefcience  is  a  difficulty  which 
“  incumbers  Mr.  Edwards’s  own  fcheme  no  lefs  than 
“  that  of  his  opponents.”  The  firfi  is,  that  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  fcheme  doth  not  admit  foreknowledge  to  be 
the  caufe  ot  events,  or  of  their  certainty :  the  fecond, 
that  it  implies  that  the  determinations  of  the  divine 
mind  that  certain  particular  events  in  diftinCtion  from 
others  fhould  take  place,  wrere  without  motive  or  wif- 
dom.  Whether  there  be  any  weight  in  thefe  objec¬ 
tions — any  juftice  in  the  Doctor’s  coriclufions — the 
candid  and  impartial  public  will  judge.  The  fame 
impartial  public  may,  poffibly,  judge  that  a  candid 
conftruCtion  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  argument  would  not 
have  permitted  the  DoCtor  to  reprefent  him  as  main¬ 
taining  that  the  divine  will  is  determined  prior  to 
KNQ iVLLDGE.  People  in  general  will  fee  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  luppollng  that  the  determinations  of  the  di¬ 
vine 
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vine  mind  refpecting  the  exigence  of  events,  aie  foim- 
cd  in  infinite  wi/dom  ;  and,  at  the  lame  time,  that  the 
Deity  knows  that  certain  events  (hall  take  place  becauje 
he  has  determined  that  they  / hail .  Should  it  be  con- 
iidered  by  the  public  that  the  Doftor  maintains  the 
divine  foreknowledge  of  the  exiifence  of  events  to  be 
antecedent  to  God's  decrees  that  they  (hall  exiit  ;  man¬ 
kind  will  be  liable  to  fuppofe  that  his  doCtrine,  not 
Mr.  Edwards's,  fubje&s  the  Deity  to  44  an  Hobbiftical 
fatality."  For,  if  events  have  fixed  certain  futurity 
antecedent  to  the  determinations  oj  the  divine  mind 
concerning  them,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  there  is  a  caufe 
fome where  operating  iuperior  to  the  divine  will. 

3.  To  admit  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  men, 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  fuppofition  that  holy  affections  ^ 
are  the  effect  of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  heart.  It  is  as  inconfiftent  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  fuppofed  power,  to  admit  the  Deity  to  be 
the  caufe  o?  holy,  as  of  unholy  affections.  It  the  moral 
capacity  with  which  God  hath  endowed  us  be  the 
proper  caufe  of  volition,  it  is  as  much  the  proper  caufe 
of  thofe  which  are  holy ,  as  of  thofe  which  are  unholy  ; 
and,  men  determine  themj elves  as  much  to  holinejs  as 
to  fin .  This  the  Doctor's  argument  really  admits. 
For,  he  faith,  41  Were  there  not  a  proper  caufe  in  the 
44  mind ,  the  exercifes  and  actions  of  mankind  would 
4‘  uniformly  be  inch  as  the  order  of  our  nature  points 
44  out.  And,  the  fuppofition  of  the  fall  of  angeis  or 
44  men  would  be  as  wild,  as  the  fuppofition  of  the 
44  everlafting  mountains  moving  out  of  their  place,  or 
44  the  interruption  of  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres.  At 
44  leaft  it  would  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  any 
44  alteration  in  the  natural  world ,  or  fufpen  ft  on  of  the 
44  laws  of  nature.  The  latter  might  as  well  be  judged 
44  criminal  and  morally  evil,  as  the  former.  If  the 
44  caufe  of  the  aft  ions  and  exercifes  of  moral  agents  he 
44  not  in  i he mf elves,  then  the  Deity  is  the  proper,  effi- 
44  cient  caufe  of  them,"*  This  implies  the  motions  of 
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the  human  will,  if  caufecl  by  divine  efficiency,  to  be 
perfectly  mechanical  as  thofe  of  the  heavenly  bodies  '• 
and,  that  neither  virtue  nor  vice  are  any  more  proper¬ 
ly  predicable  of  them— that  exerciles  of  lave* are  no 
more  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  than  the  harmony  of  the 
lpheres  5  nor,  of  hatred  of  the  nature  of  vice,  than 
tempelfs  apci  (forms .  And,  this  muff:  evidently  be  the 
truth,  if  it  be  effiential  to  moral  action  that  the  min'd 
of  the  agent  be  the  true  cauie  of  his  own  election 
itk  and  actions. 57  If  no  actions,  or  eleftions,  are  mor¬ 
ally  fit.e  out  thole  which  are  caujed  by  the  agents 
them  1  cl v  cs  if  the  moral  capacity  in  men  be  the  proper 
caufe  of  volition  /  it  is  as  abfurd  to  fpeak  of  virtue ,  or 
ho  line/s ,  as  an  effeft  of  divine  efficiency,  as,  vice  and 
moral  evil .  It  is  as  effiential  to  the  virtuonjnefs  of  hu¬ 
man  ad! ions  that  men  be  the  proper  caufes  of  them,  as 
to  their  vicioufnefls .  An  aft  of  the  will  which  is  cauied 
by  divine  efficiency,  can  no  more  partake  of  the  nature 
of  nolinejs ,  than  it  can,  of  Jin .  And  this  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  lome  of  the  advocates  for  a  power  of  felf- 
determination  *  particularly,  a  late  noted  writer  on 
uni verfal  falvation. 7tf  He  manifeftly  fuppofeth  it  to 
be  in  confident  with  the  liberty  of  the  creature,  and 
the  morality  of  his  afticns,  for  divine  immediate  efffi- 
ciency  to  be  exerted  for  the  production  of  any  exer- 
ciies  of  will  of  any  kind  whatever.  And,  in  this,  he 
was  perfectly  confident  with  himfelf.  By  the  p adage 
juf!  quoted  from  the  Examination,  See.  continued, ” 
we  may  conclude  the  Author  entertained  the  lame 
view  of  the  lubjeft  :  nor  could  he,  indeed,  in  any  con- 
fiffency  with  himfelf,  admit  holy ,  any  more  than  fin- 
fid,  alleftion,  to  be  the  fruit  of  divine  efficiency.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  under  Hand  the  Doftor,  when  he  (peaks 
of  “  the  ftrivings  off  the  divine  fipirit  ;§  the  cfficaciouf- 
i<p  nefs  of  means  through  the  divine  concurrence  with 
i  c  them  ;  j  the  Spirit  of  God  given  with  the  gofpel ;  rthe 
“  means  and  influences  of  grace,”  &c,  Can  it  be 

that 
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continued,  p.  25.  **  Examination,  p.  107. 
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that  he  meant  to  be  underftood  of  any  immediate  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  minds  of  men,  pro¬ 
ducing  holy  affeftipns  i  Or,  did  he  ufe  thefe  exprei- 
fions  as  phrajes  of  courfe ,  in  conformity  to  cufom  and 
prevailing  notions  of  chriftians  ?  If  the  Dodor  de- 
firrned  to  intimate  any  immediate  agency ^  of  the ■  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  production  of  holy  afleftions,  it  v.  a,^  111 
perfect  inconfiltency  with  his  whole  lcheme  refpefting 
moral  liberty.  But,  if  this  idea  of  divine  influences 
be  excluded,  as  it  muft  be  if  men  are  the  caufes  of  their 
own  ads  of  will,  What  are  we  to  make  of  thofe  paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  which  lpeak  of  belie vers  as  being 
^  born,  not  or  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flejh ,  noi 
“  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God7’*— as  being  born .  of 
the  Jpirit § — of  all  true  virtue  and  holinefs,  as  being 
fruits  of  the  fpirit,  &c.  r  ||  What  can  be  more  un¬ 
meaning  and  unintelligible  than  inch  paffages  and  ex- 
preflions  as  thefe,  if  the  proper  caiife  of  hu man  exercifes 
and  adions  be  IN  THE  MIND  f  And,  “  on  any  other 
4C  hypothecs ,  the  fuppofition  of  the  fall  o(  angels  or 

men  would,  be  as  wild,  as  that,  of  the  e\ dialling 
4C  mountains  moving  out  of  their  place,  or  tne  intei- 
“  ruption  of  the  harmony  of  the  fpheres.”^ 

Here,  then,  the  reader  hath  a  view  of  lome  of  tne 
natural  and  inevitable  coniecjuences  ox  the  13 o cl o  1  s 
fentiments  reflecting  human  liberty  and  the  powers  of 
men.  They  are  utterly  fubverfive  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  divine  decrees  and  particular  eledion .  \  ea,  fo  full 

and  open  is  the  Dodor  in  rejecting  thefe  doflrines, 
that  on  the  hypothefls  of  its  being  determined  before¬ 
hand  that  any  of  the  unregenerate  (hall  not  ufe  the 
means  of  grace,  or  (hall  not  fucceed,  he  challengeth 
any  man  to  (hew  how  the  gofpel  can  be  a  privilege  to 
them,  or  they  liable  to  a  greater  damnation  for  abut- 
ingit.^f 

And,  as  to  the  natural  confequences  of  his  fcheme 
of  human  liberty,  as  it  re  fp  efts  th e  foreknowledge  of 
God,  the  Doftor  fuppofeth  the  wifefi  of  men  to  view  it 

as 

*  John,  i.  i?,  John,  in.  6.  j[  Galat.  v.  A,  23.  H  Examination,  p.  115. 
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!?  L?VPabIe  of  being  reconciled  with  the  prefcience  of 

God  by  any  human  undemanding .* 

Whetati ,  what  the  Doctor  .hath  advanced  be  not 

equally  irreconcilable  with  the  Icripture-reprefenta- 
tions  or  the  immediate  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
on  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  production  of  holy  aff'ec- 

tlonrp  tbe  candid  and  intelligent  reader  will  now  judge. 

-Hiele  are  difficulties  which  greatly  embarrafs  the 
Doctor’s  fcheme  of  fentiment  ;  nor,  can  he  juftly  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  univerfally  prevail,  until  he  remove 
tnem  out  of  the  way. 

But,  ieft  we  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  an  Appen- 
11  *s  time  to  proceed  to  observations  on  feme  other 
-Parts  of  the  Doctor’s  “  Examination  of  Mr.  Edwards 
continued.”  His  leading  objection  to  Mr.  Edwards’s 
fcheme  is,  that  it  implies  the  Decree  or  PJ^ill  of  God 
to  be  the  proper,  original  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of 
moral  evil.  This,  the  Doftor  thinks  he  has  abundant¬ 
ly  P'  °\  ed  :  and,  this  being  proved,  he  fuppofes  it  fuf- 
iimcut  to  fob  vert  Mr.  Edwardses  whole  fcheme  5  be- 
caule,  as  he  exprefleth  it,  “  it  deftroys  the  divine 
U  morai  character,  and  renders  it  impoffible  that  the 
creature  fhould  be  a  moral  agent.  tc  It  is,”  he  fays, 

^  to  aim  ibe  tne  fin  ot  man  to  God  in  fuch  a  fenfie  as 
we  cannot  attribute  it  to  the  devil,  without  bringing 
“  a  railing  accufation  againft  him.”§  That  Mr.  Ed^ 
wards’s  fcheme  refpefting  the  origin  of  evil  deftroys 
the  divine  moral  character,  the  Doftor  infers  from 
this  consideration,  if  we  underftand  him,  that  it  im¬ 
plies  evil  in  the  divine  mind  itfelf.  Ke  fuppofeth  that 
tne  cozy?  mull  neceflarily  partake  of  the  ncitu>'e  of  its 
eifect.  He  iaith,  cc  Whether,  therefore,  we  fuppofe 
that  fin  aroie  from  the  want  or  withdraw  of  divire 
cc  influence  and  affiftance,  or  from  divine  agency  and 
“  efficiency,  or  that  creatures  were  made  wicked  at 
flr ft,  the  nature  of  fin  cannot  be  Jeparated  from  its 
cauje I  hat  if  one  moral  agent  (whether 
creature  or  creator)  is  fuppoled  to  be  the  pofitive 

u  caufe 
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(C  caufe  of  fin  in  another,  fo  much  fin  as  to  be  attri- 
“  buted  to  the  efficiency  of  the  former,  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  criminality  of  the  latter,  and  let  to  the 
«  caufe  and  producer  of  it.”*  The  Doftor  fuppoles 
that  the  tc  caufe  which  produceth  wickednefs,  is  wick¬ 
ed  that  a  difpofition  produced  in  creatures  by  a 
caufe  extrinfic  of  their  own  minds  cannot  partake 
“  of  the  nature  of  vice,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  fub- 
“  jed,  however  it  doth,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  caufe 
cc  and  producer  of  it. ;7 § 

That  moral  evil  hath  a  caufe,  yea,  an  efficient  one, 
is  allowed  by  the  Doctor.  He  fays,  u  Now  if  they 
(moral  agents)  u  are  not  the  efficients  of  their  own 
“  fins,  the  Deity  muff  be  ;  elfe  fin  would  have  no 
efficient  caufe  at  all — every  fin  would  be  an  erlcct 
without  a  caufe — -to  fay  which,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
“  Edwards,  would  be  abfurd.”||  On  this  we  remark, 
that  the  exiftence  of  fin  mu  ft  be  necefjary ,  with  all  that 
necefjity  which  Mr.  Edwards  urgeth,  and  to  which  the 
Doftor  objefteth.  To  fay  that  fin  is  the  effeft  of  a 
caufe,  yea,  an  efficient  one,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay  that 
its  exiftence  is  certainly  and  infallibly  connected  with 
that  caufe.  Nothing  can,  with  propriety,  be  termed 
an  efficient  caufe  of  an  event,  with  which  the  exiftence 
of  the  event  is  not  indiilblubly  connefted.  1  hat  with 
which  the  exiftence  and  taking  place  of  fin  is  not  thus 
firmly  and  certainly  connected,  cannot  be  termed  an 
efficient  caufe — mnlefs  a  caufe  may  be  faid  to  be  efficient 
Which  produceth  no  effeth  We  remark  further, 
That  fin  may,  yea  neceffarily  muft  arife  from  the 
efficiency  of  a  caufe  extrinfic  of  itfelf :  and,  conle- 
quently,  from  the  efficiency  of  a  caufe,  or  from  an 
efficiency ,  which  is  not,  itfelf  fin .  If  fin  arife  from  a 
caufe  out  of  itfelf,  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  caufe 
to  be  (in  or  finfuL  Caufe  and  effect  are  two  dii- 
tin<ft  things.  Sin  is  the  effied^  the  caufe  of  which 
is  to  be  fought.  To  fay  that  the  caufe  of  lin  is  fin ful , 
is  only  going  back  from  one  effied  to  another  ;  and, 
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leaves  us  ns  much  in  the  dark  rcfpccting  the  caufe  of 
mi  ns  \v  c  wei e  before,  Ivo  client  whatever  enn  be 
fuppofed  originally  to  arife  from  a  finful  cauje ,  unlefs 
the  fir  ft  caufe  of  all  things  be  finful. 

Sin,  it  is  allowed,  is  an  effect.  Wherever,  or  in 
whatever,  fin  be  to  be  found,  we  find  an  ejfed.  This 
is  the  effect,  of  which  the  cauje  is  to  he  fought.  In  the 
inquiry  after  the  cauje  of  fin,  nothing  which  is  finful 
can  be  considered  as  fufiaining  the  relation  of  cauje  ; 
or,  wit’n  the  leaf!  propriety,  have  the  epithet  of  cauje 
given  it.  vve  might  with  as  much  propriety  account 
ior  the  exiftence  of  light,  by  faying  that  it  arofe  from 
the  efficiency  of  a  luminous  caufe,  as  for  jin.  by  faying 
it  arofe  from  a  finful  caufe. 

-  o  fay  that  fin  hath  a  caufe,  neceffarily  excludes 
the  idea  of  fin,  or  finful nefs,  from  the  caufe.  If  the 
cause  of  fin  be  finful.  What  was  the  cauje  of  its  finful* 
nefs,  or  of  the  jin  'which  is  in  that  cauje  f  It  is  “  ab- 
furd”  to  fay  it  hath  no  caufe.  Confequently,  this  fin - 
fulnefs ,  alfo,  hath  a  caufe,  even  an  efficient  one.  And, 
upon  the  Doctor’s  principles,  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duceth  this  wickednels ,  is,  alfo,  itfelf  wicked.  In  this 
way  of  accounting  for  fin,  either  no  caufe  at  all  is 
brought  into  view  ;  or,  caufe  and  effect  are  perfectly 
confounded  with  each  other. 

To  fuppole  the  agent,  or  his  moral  capacity  or  pow¬ 
er  of  jelf -determination,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  imagin¬ 
ed  in  the  creature,  to  be  the  cauje  of  his  finfulnels, 
will  afford  no  relief.  If  the  agent  be  the  caufe  of  his 
own  fin,  he  mu  ft  be  finful  antecedently  to  the  fin  which 
he  caujeth  or  produceth  :  for,  cc  the  caufe  which  pro- 
duceth  wickednels  is  wicked.”  So,  if  our  moral  ca¬ 
pacity ,  or  a  power  of  Jclf-determination ,  be,  either  of 
them,  the  cauje  or  producer  of  the  agent's  fin,  this 
moral  capacity,  or  felf-determining  power,  mu  ft,  alfo, 
be  finful.  But,  as  the  Doeftor  juftly  obferves,  cc  the 
author  of  our  beings  is  the  proper  caufe  of  our 
moral  capacity.”*  On  this  plan,  therefore,  the 
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author  of  our  beings  muft,  alio,  be  finful.  I  he  Doc¬ 
tor's  argument  Hands  thus  :  cc  The  author  of  our  be- 
ings  is  the  proper  caufe  of  our  moral  capacity  .  this 
ic  capacity  is  the  proper  caafe  of  volition.  1  he  voli- 
iC  tion  being  fuppofed  to  be  finful,  the  capacity  v,  iu  h 
L L  is  the  caufe  of  it,  muff,  alio,  be  {inful— ~fo: the 
caufe  which  produceth  wickeonefs,  is  wicked. 
But,  God  being  the  cauie  of  our  capacity,  if  that  be 
wicked,  What,  on  the  Doctor's  principles,  (hall  be 
p 7 id  of  the  caufe  ?  . 

Further  ^  the  Doctor  fuppofbth  tliat  moral  agents 
are  them] elves  the  efficient  caufe  or  their  own’riakx 
volitions .  He  lays,  cc  He  (Mr.  Edwards)  denies  that 
moral  agents  are  themf elves  the  efficient  caufe  of 
their  own  vicious  volitions  ]  as  it  is  certain  that  this 
would  imply  a  power  of  felt-determination  in  tnem  * 
iL  now  if  they  are  not  the  efficients  of  their  own  fins, 
the  Deity  muff  be  ,  elie  fin  would  have  no  efficient 
caufe  at  all — every  fin  would  be  an  effedl  without  a 
u  caufe — to  fay  which,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
word  d  be  abfurd.”*  But,  if  there  be  a  diftinftion 
betwixt  caufe  and  effeft — if  they  be  not  perfectly  the 
fame,  the  one  neither  preceding  nor  following  the 
other  ;  'moral  agents  mu  ft  be  finful  antecedently  to 
thole  vicious  volitions  of  which  they  are,  themielves, 
the  efficient  caufe.  And,  if  moral  agents  are  finful 
antecedently  to  their  effecting  in  themielves  vicious 
volitions ,  the  efficient  caufe  of  moral  agents  muff,  alfo, 
he  finful  ;  for,  the  caufe  which  produceth  seiche dnefs ,  is 
wicked .  Do  not  the  Doctor's  reafonings  as  certainly 
make  the  Deity  the  efficient  caufe  of  fin  as  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards's  ?  The  Daft  or  alloweth  that  fin  hath  a  caufe  : 
but,  then  urgeth  .that  the  caufe  of  it  is,  alfo,  finful. 
Where  will  he  flop  ffiort  of  the  firfi  caufe  f  Why 
then,  in  treating  on  moral  fubjefts,  virtue  and  vice, 
is  it  not  as  neceffary  on  the  Doctor's  principled,  as  on 
Mr.  Edwards's,  to  cc  detach  their  caufe  from  their 
nature  FT  Had  the  Doctor  carefully  confidered  th< 
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confeqnences  of  his  own  conceffions  and  reafonings 
many  of  the  oblervations  he  makes  on  the  u  futilit-’’ 
of  Mr.  Edwards's  diftinftion  betwixt  the  nature  and 
cauje  of  volition,  in  his  fifth  lection,  would  have  been 
.ound  nnnecelTary.  If  fin  hath  a  caufe,  and  caufe  and 
eilect  be  chlhnft  from  each  other  ;  our  inquiries  will 
necellarily  lead  us  back  to  the  firft  and  original  caufe. 
And,  if  the  caufe  of  fin  be  [infill ,  there  Purely  can  be 
uo  Hop  till  we  get  back  to  the  ftrft  cauje  of  all  things. 

And,  on  this  fuppofition,  the  moral  perfections  and 

\\  government  of  God,  and  revealed  religion,  mult  be 
u  difbelieved.”* 

No  fentiment  can  be  more  abfurd  in  itfelf,  or  more 
fubverfive  of  all  principles  of  morality,  than  that 
which  implies  the  cauje  of  fin  to  be,  itfelf,  finful. 
Wheiever  ftnfulnejs  is  to  be  found,  or  of  whatever  it 
06  piedicable,  there  is  an  efleft.  If  (In  be  admitted  to 
be  an  effeCl,  as  it  is  by  the  Doctor,  we  are  neceilitated 
to  look  for  fomething  as  its  caufe  -which  is  not  fin  or 
fmful :  other  wife,  we  lofe  the  diflin  ft  ion  betwixt  caufe 
and  effecL.  I  o  lay  that  finfulnefs  is  the  caufe  of  fin-- 
fulnefs,  is  no  more  tlian  faying  that  a  thing  is  the  caufe 
of  itfelf.  If  fin  hath  a  caufe,  it  muff  necellarily  be  a 
caufe  that  is  stnlefs .  If  J elf -determination  be  its  caufe, 

be  a  finlejs  or  holy  Jelf  determination . 
But,  that  a  finlejs ,  holy  Jelf  determination ,  or  a  finlejs , 
holy  capacity ,  fhould  be  the  caufe  of  a  vicious  act  of 
v'uf  is  a  fuppofition  perfectly  inconfiftent  with  the 
idea  that  the  caufe  of  wickednefs  is  wicked . 

To  fay  that  the  cauje  of  moral  evil,  is,  itfelf,  alfo 
morally  evil ,  is  only  faying  that  one  fin  is  the  caufe  of 
another •  In  our  inquiries,  therefore,  into  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  we  are  neceffariiy  carried  back  to  a 
caufe  which  is  not  morally  evil ,  If ‘moral  evil  hath  a 
caufe  of  its  exigence,  if  it  hath  beginning  of  exillence, 
it  is  in  itfelf  abfurd  to  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  its  exillence 
to  be  any  otherwife  than  holy  and  finlejs  :  for,  when¬ 
ever  we  ipeak  of  any  thing  as  finful,  we  only  {peak  of 
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an  eff'eft.  The  caufe  of  this  effect,  therefore,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  an  effect — vea,  the  very  eyed  the  caufe 
of  which  we  are  feeking,  mud  neceffarily  be  coniider- 
ed  as  sinlefs  and  holy . 

In  order  to  maintain  that  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
moral  character  ot  God  lor  Him  to  caufe  the  ex i Hence 
of  moral  evil,  the  Docdor  mud  prove  that  “  volition 
fprings  from  itfelf,”*  and  deny  that  fin  hath  any  caufe 
out  of  itfelf ;  which  is  the  fame  as  to  deny  that  it  hath 
a  caufe .  For,  if  it  hath  a  caufe  out  of  itfelf,  this  caufe 
is  not  sinful — otherwife,  came  and  effect  are  the  fame, 
utterly  undiftinguifhable  from  each  other. 

Qbj.  u  If  it  mud  of  neceflity  be  that  the  caufe  of  sin 
u  is  sinlejs ,  or  holy ,  Why  will  it  not  follow"  that  the 
caufe  of  virtue  mud  be  vicious — of  holinefs ,  s  inf  ids 
If  sin  in  the  creature  require  a  caufe  of  a  different 
nature  from  itfelf  the  eff'eCt  ;  Why  may  it  not  be 
argued  with  equal  juftice  that  holinefs  in  the  crea¬ 
ture,  alfo,  requires  a  caufe  of  an  oppofite  and  differ¬ 
ent  nature  ?  And,  if  this  be  but  the  natural  con  fre¬ 
quence  of  the  preceding  reafonings  refpedUng  sin 
and  its  caufe ,  it  is  fuffieient  to  (how  that  they  are 
fallacious 

A  ns.  Were  it  true  that  the  exiftence  of  moral  vir¬ 
tue,  or  holinefs,  in  the  intelligent  fyflem,  had  a  begin¬ 
ning,  the  objection  would  be  of  weight.  But,  were 
this  true,  it  would  imply  that  that  Being  whofe  exift¬ 
ence  is  without  beginning ,  is  deftitute  of  holinefs  ;  and 
is  therefore  finful.  If  the  exiftence  of  holinefs,  in  the 
moral  fyftem,  hath  a  beginning ,  it  can  be  only  in  crea¬ 
tures  ;  and,  therefore,  its  exiftence  muft  have  been 
originated,  if  it  hath  a  caufe ,  by  a  being  deftitute  of 
holinefs  :  for,  the  being  whole  exiftence  is  without  be¬ 
ginning,  who  is  from  everlafting,  on  this  hypothecs 
muft  neceffarily  be  fuppofed  to  be  unholy.  But  this 
is  infinitely  far  from  being  the  truth.  The  exiftence 
of  holinefs,  in  the  moral  fyftem,  is  coeval  with  that  of 
the  Deity — -vea,  its  exiftence  is  as  neceffary  as  that  of 

God  : 
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God  :  it  is  eflential  to  the  Deity  *  being;  the  very  di¬ 
vine  nature  itfelf ,  without  which  no  fuch  being  as  God 
eoniu  poffibly  exift.  And,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  a  holy 
God  may  produce  holy  exigence,  and  give  beginning  to 
creature- hoiine/s .  Here  we  difeern  no  difficulty— no 
appearance  of  abfurdity  or  inconfiflency.  So ,  could 
it  be  admitted  that  the  Being  who  is  from  eternity  is 
hnful,  it  might  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  he  might  pro¬ 
duce  fin  fill  .exifience  in  creatures  :  and,  in  that  cafe,  it 
ni;ght  be  laid  tliat  the  caufe  of  fin  in  creatures  is  sinful — 
“  the  caufe  which  produced!  wickednefs,  is  wicked." 
I>nt,  as  this  is  infinitely  far  from  being  the  truth,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  reproachful  to  the  Deity,  in  its 
natural  and  necefTary  confluences,  than  the  poli¬ 
tico  taat  the  caufe  of  the  exifience  of  sin,  is  sinful — 
“  the  caufe  'which  produceth  wickednefs ,  is  wicked.”  If 
'wickednefs  hath  both  caufe  and  be  finning,  the  confe- 
q uence  is  undeniable  that  its  caufe  is  not  wicked  y  but 
that  its  exifience  was  originated  by  a  caufe  which  is  not 
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Sin  is  moral  being,  or  exifience.  It  is  not  merely 
fucli  an  auribute  or  the  moral  exifience  where  it  is 
found,  as  tliat  it  can  be  abflracted  from  it,  and  yet 
that  exifience  remain.  Hence  it  is  that  holinefs,  in 
mr.i,  is  fpoken  of,  in  tne  leriptures,  as  the  objefl  of  a 
new  creation.  Sin  is  moral  affection,  an  exercife  of 
tnc  \viix.  I  his  moral  aficflion,*  or  exercife  of  will, 
requires  a  cause  of  its  exifience,  and  that,  too,  out  ef 
itfelf,  as  much  as  any  other  moral  exifience.  But,  to 
iuppofe  its  cause  to  be  sinful  will  necefifarily  lead  to 
the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  the  fir  ft  cause  of  all  things  to 
be  finfiil . 

The  Doftor’s  objection  to  the  fuppofition  that  the 
uecree  or  will  of  God,  was  properly  the  originating 
caufe  of  the  exifience  of  moral  evil,  is,  that  this  would 
imply  moral  evil  in  God.  This  the  Doftor  after ts  : 
but  the  affertion  needs  the  fupport  of  evidence,' which 
the  Doftor  lias  not  brought.  What  he  faith  on  the 
tubjeifc  confifls,  rather  in  addrefles  to  the  imagination, 

than 
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than  reafonings.  He  labours  to  paint  the  doctrine  in 
frightful  colours,  that  men  may  be  deterred  from  em¬ 
bracing  it.  It  feems  as  though  he  felt  the  want  of  dif- 
cernment  to  difcover  the  fophiftry  of  thofe  arguments 
which  are  urged  in  fupport  of  the  obnoxious  tenet. 
Hence  his  quarrel  with  metaphyfics ,  to  diigrace  which , 
he  has  written  a  whole  feftion  ;  not  the  leaf!  remark¬ 
able  part  of  which  is,  that  St.  Paul  “  disclaims  meta- 
* phyfics — not  lurely  as  being  above  Ins  abilities  ,  but, 
“  as  of  no  ufe  on  the  moil  eifential  point  of  religion — 
iC  rather  injurious  than  helpful. 17  *  Had  not  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  argument  againft  metaphyfical  reafoning  oeen  in 
diftrefs,  it  never  would  have  fought  aid  from  fu.cn  a 
quarter  as  this. 

It  is  common  for  gentlemen  who  elpoufe  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  defend  the  do&rine  of  a  power  of  lelf-de- 
termination  in  men,  to  raife  an  outcry  againft  meta¬ 
phyfical  reafoning.  It  feems  as  though  they  had  felt 
the  difad  vantage  of  it  to  their  caufe.  The  ufe  of 
fophiftical  argumentation  no  one  will  attempt  to  de¬ 
fend.  But,  are  not  the  gentlemen  whole  fagacity.  en¬ 
ables  them  to  difcover  a  power  of  (dj -motion  in  the 
human  mind,  able  to  deteft  the  fallacy  of  thofe  rea¬ 
fonings  which  are  fo  unfriendly  to  their  darling  opin¬ 
ion  ?  Is  there  no  one  able  to  take  oft  the  thin  veil 
which  covers  the  fophiftry  of  thole  reafonings  by 
which  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  power  is  faid  to  be  im- 
poffible  ?  Should  this  be  done,  it  would  be  much 
more  conviftive  and  fatisfaftory  to  the  public,  than 
the  molt  vehement  exclamations  againft  metaphyfics. 
Should  this  be  done,  the  controverly  on  this  clijguflful 
fubjeft  would  be,  at  once,  fettled — at  leaft  until  iome 
metaphyfical  genius  fhall  arife  to  diicover  objections 
hitherto  unthought  of  againft  the  exiftence  of  this 
myfterioiis  power.  This  would  give  the  world  ot 
mankind  fo  fee  that  the  noble  fentiments  concerning 
liberty,  fo  congenial  to  every  generous  feeling  ot  the 
human  mind,  ft  and  indeed  on  a  firm  bafts,  and 
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capa.ne  of  folid  and  rational  lupport.  But,  -until  this 
be  done,  the  Doftor’s  fentiments  refpefting  human  lib- 
crty  vvill  appear,  at  leaft  to  many,  problematical  ; 
and  fome  may  poffibly  fufpeft  that  his  exclamations 
agaxr.lt  metaphyfxcs  betray  his  want  of  argument. 

But,  when  the  fubjeft  is  calmly  and  difpaffionately 
conhdered,  What  is  there  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
u'.  or  decree  of  God  originated  the  exiftence  of  moral 
evil,  lo  abhorrent  from  the  dictates  of  reafon  and  the 
common  apprehenfions  of  men  ?  It  is,  certainly,  not 
repugnant  to  the  general  apprehenfions  of  mankind  to 
mppofe  that  nothing  takes  place,  in  the  fyftem,  con- 
t>  nry  to  what  God  defigned  ;  or,  which  he  defigned 
and  determined  fhould  never  take  place.  To  imagine 
that  moral  evil  hath  broken  in  upon  the  fyftem,  when 
cjoci  Lad  ceiei mined  tnat  it  mould  not,  is  an  opinion 
which  would  fhock  the  greater  part  of  men.  It  would 
natm  ally  excite  diftruft  in  God  ;  and,  beget  ideas 
hai  dly  i  econcileabie  with  that  character  which  the 
holy  One  of  Ifrael  alfumes  when  he  declares,  My 
counfel  fliall  /land,  and  1  will  do  all  my  pleajurc. 

How  God  caufeth  events  to  come  into  exiftence,  is 
not  for  us  to  comprehend.  All  that  we  know  about 
t..e  mattei ,  is  tnat  God  willeth ,  for  reafons  in  his  own 
infinite  mind,  that  they  ftionld  exift,  and  they  do  exift. 

I  nat  human  actions  Ihould  come  into  exiftence  in 
common  with  this  divine  will  as  their  caufe,  no  more 
prevents  their  freedom,  than  their  coming  into  exift¬ 
ence  in  connexion  with  any  thing  elfe  as  their  caufe. 

1  he  nth  on  ot  the  human  mind,  it  is  allowed  by  the 
Do  cl  or,  hat  a  a  came.  And,  urilefs  the  mind  be  con- 
feious  of  fomething  befides  its  own  aftion,  it  muft  of 
neceffity  be  unconfcious  of  the  caufe  of  this  aftion,  be 
this  caufe  what  it  may.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the 
human  mind,  over  and  above  the  confeioufnefs  it  hath 
of-  its  own  voluntary  exercifes,  is  percipient  in  fpecula- 
tive  ideas.  But  thefe ,  it  is  not  urged  by  the  bo  ft  or, 
are  the  caufes  of  volitions.  The  moral  part  of  man, 
t.hat  which  is  t lie  only  objeft  of  praife,  or  cenfure,  is 
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actually  percipient  only  in  exercife.  To  fuppofe  it 
percipient  when  not  in  exercife,  would  be  inconfift- 
,  ent  with  fuppofing  it,  either  praife-worthy  or  blama- 
ble,  in  thofe  perceptions  ;  as  this  would  imply  virtue 
and  vice  to  be  involuntary— that  we  may  be  virtuous 
and  vicious  without  any  aft  of  will.  Were  there, 
therefore,  or  could  there  be,  any  Juch  perceptions ,  the 
mind  would  be  as  perfeftly  paffive  in  them,  as  in  its 
Jpeculative  ideas.  No  more,  therefore,  may  any  fuch 
perceptions,  on  the  Doftor's  plan,  be  allowed  to  be 
the  caufe  of  afts  of  will,  than  mere  [peculations . 
Hence  it  muft  appear  abfurd  to  fuppofe  that  men  are 
confcious  of  the  caufes ,  or  of  the  operation  of  the  caufe, 
of  their  own  voluntary  action.  Be  this  caufe  what  it 
may,  or  where  it  may,  it  matters  not  :  be  it,  either 
this,  or  that,  men  are  equally  unconfcious  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  And,  if  there  be  a  caufe  of  the  exercifes  of  the 
human  will,  this  caufe  cannot  be  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
troul  of  volition,  unlefs  caufes  are  under  the  controul 
of  their  effects.  And,  if  it  be  not  fubjeft  to  the  con- 
troul  of  volition ,  it  is  not  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of 
the  will — unlefs  the  will  controul  it,  and  controul  its 
own  exercifes  too  ;  and  that  without  willing ,  that  is 
involuntarily . 

But,  if  human  volitions  be  connected  with  the  ope* 
ration  of  a  caufe  involuntary  as  to  thofe  who  are  the 
fubjefts  of  them  ;  their  connexion  with  one  thing  as  a 
caufe,  no  more  than  with  another ,  deftroys  their  mo¬ 
rality,  or  takes  away  their  freedom.  They  are  as  per-* 
feftly  free,  and  fuftain  as  truly  a  moral  nature,  if  they 
come  into  exiftence  in  connexion  with  the  holy  pur-* 
pofe  of  God  as  their  caufe,  as  if  they  came  into  being 
in  connexion  with  any  thing  elfe  that  can  be  imagined 
as  their  caufe. 

The  Doftor  admits  that  fin  confifts  in  voluntary  ex- 
ercife,  and,  that  fin  hath  a  caufe.  ,  He  maintains,  with 
Dr.  Watts,  44  that  an  intelligent  fpirit  is  the  caufe  of 
its  own  volitions.”*  If  fo,  it  mult  be  the  involuntary 
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^  ^  2  C  2  La  i  G  in  which  the  will  is  not  exercifed* 

So  that,  on  his  own  coneeffions,  it  muft  be, that  the 
volitions  of  men  come  into  existence  in  connexion 
with  a  caufe,  of  the  operations  of  which  they  are  not 
confcious.  And  this,  certainly,  is  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  common  fenfe. 

Now,  if  virtue  and  vice  are  predicable  of  volitions 
which  come  into  exiftence  in  connexion  with  a  caufe 
extrinfic  of  themfelves,  which  the  Do<ftor  admits ; 
and,  in  the  exerciles  of  thefe  volitions  the  mind  hath 
no  confcioufnefs  of  the  operation  of  their  caufe  ;  it 
muft  be  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  virtuoufnefs  or  vi- 
cioufnels  of  exercifes  of  the  will,  what  or  where  the 
caufe  is  in  connexion  with  which  they  come  into  ex¬ 
iftence  :  and  if,  immaterial  as  to  their  virtuoufnefs  or 
vicioufnefs,  then  eauailv  fo  to  their  moral  freedom. 

It  is  hence  manifeft  that,  for  human  voluntary  ex¬ 
ercifes  to  come  into  exiftence  in  connexion  with  the 
decree  or  will  of  God  as  their  caufe,  is  in  no  meafure 
inconfiftent  with  their  being,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  free  ; 
and,  in  no  meafure  inconliftent  with  their  being  wor- 

.  ..  _  ^  ce 

thy  of  ceniure,  or  praife,  This  is  as  evident  upon  the 
principles  and  coneeffions  of  the  Dodlor  as  on  any  h}— 
ftotheiis  whatever. 

And,  to  fuppofe  that  all  human  aftions,  of  whatever 
nature  or  kind,  be  they  either  virtuous,  or  vicious,  do 
in  faft  come  into  exiftence  in  confequence  of  the  holy 
and  wife  purpofe  of  God,  and  in  connexion  therewith, 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  reprefentations  of  the 
word  of  God.  This  is  a  fentiment  abundantly  taught 
and  inculcated  in  the  .  holy  feriptures.  A  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  pafTages  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  : 
but,.,  for  the  fake  of  brevity,  we  will  mention  only 
two  ;  thofe  are  the  paffages  which  relate  to  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  of  Chrift,  and,  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart. 
Jn  the  Doctor's  feftion  on  texts  of  feripture  mifcon- 
ftrued,  he  remarks  on  both  of  thefe.  On  the  paffages 
"which  fpeak  of  the  crucifixion  of  Chrift  as  a  fruit  of 
God's  determination,  or  of  the  determinate  counfel  of 
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God,  the  Doctor  obferves,  “  Now  thefe  texts  cither 
imply  an  efficient  determination  of  the  Deity  in  this 
“  event,  or  they  do  not  :  if  they  do  not,  they  are  no- 
u  thing  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  produced 
by  the  advocates  for  neccffity.  On  the  othei  hand, 

“  if  it  can  be  ihown  that  they  really  imply  a  divine 
“efficiency  on  the  minds  of  the  murderers  of  our 
“  Lord,  influencing  and  neceffitating  them  to  this  hor- 
«  rid  deed  ;  then  we  {hall  not  hefitate  to  admit  that  ev- 
“  ery  fpecies  and  degree  of  wickednefs  proceeds  from 
cc  the  fame  efficiency.' ”*  Not  to  remark  upon  the  im¬ 
proper  application  of  the  term  neceffitating  in  the  pal- 
fage  now  before  us,  we  only  obfcrve  upon  the  ftiort 
way  the  Dodfcor  takes  to  evade  the  evidence  from  the 
holy  fcriptures  of  the  inconliflency  of  his  own  Icnti- 
ments  refpedting  human  liberty,  inftead  of  the  ciull , 
round-about  way  of  reafoning  and  argumentation  to 
prove  the  fenle  of  thefe  paliSgcs  net  to  be  what  his 
oppofers  urge  ;  he  fays,  if  it  be  fo,  “  we  {hall  not 
“  hefitate  to  admit  that  every  fpecies  and  degree  of 
wickednefs  proceeds  from  the  fame,  efficiency/ 
And,  is  this  any  proof  that  the  advocates  for  necejfity , 
as  the  Doctor  terms  them,  mifeonftrue  thefe  texts  ? 
They  urge  them  as  a  proof  that  the  exigence  of  wick¬ 
ednefs  is  the  object  of  a  divine  decree  ;  and,  that  it 
takes  place  as  a  certain  confequence  of  this  oecree, 
and  in  connexion  with  it.  No,**  laith  tne  Dodtor, 
“  they  cannot  mean  any  fuch  thing  5  for,  that  would 
imply  that  all  wickednefs  whatever,  which  ever 
u  takes  place,  v/as  decreed  by  the  Deity/*  Admit  it  : 
But,  is  this  any  argument  that  the  holy  fcriptures  do 
not  affert  it  ?  The  inquiry  is,  Whether  the  fcriptures 
affert  this  dodtrine  ?  To  fay  that  they  do  not ,  is  not  to 
argue  ;  or,  to  produce  the  leaft  kind  of  evidence  that 
they  do  not  molt  certainly  imply  the  dodtrine  fo  ftren- 
uouily  oppofed.  Nor,  is  it  giving  any  realon  at  all 
why  they  fhould  be  conficlered  as  mifapplicd  or  per¬ 
verted  by  the  Dodtor's  oppofers.  According  to  luch 
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a  mode  of  reafoning  upon  the  fcriptures,  every  one 
wil.  lee  that  it  is  forever  impoffible  to  determine  any 
controverfy  by  their  authority.  This  is  not  to  con- 
torm  our  lentiments  on  moral  fuhjects  to  the  holy 
eriptures  ,  but,  to  bend  thefe  facred  oracles,  by  the 
weig  t  of  otu  own  aflertions,  to  our  own  preconceiv¬ 
ed  opinions.  On  Inch  a  ground  it  is  that  the  Dodtor 
.  ventures”  to  take  it  as  a  firlf  principle”  that  God 
is  not  the  caufe  of  fin  ;  and,  that  mankind  have  an  im¬ 
mediate  conjciou/nejs  of  liberty,*  meaning  undoubtedly 
a  power  of felf- determination.  And,  confidering  it  as 
dangerous  to  bring  thefe  lentiments  to  the  teffc  of  met- 
aphyllcal  difeuffion,  he  takes  the  dorter  way  of  coX 

tutmg  them  jirft  principles  ;  and,  then  no  one  ought  to 
dilpute  them. 

But,  poffibly  it  may  be  thought  injurious  to  the 
Doctor  to  re.prefent  him  as  taking  fo  Jmnmary  a  way  to 
anfwer  the  argument  from  thofe  paffages  of  feripture 
which  i  elate  to  the  crucifixion  of  Ghrift  j  fince  he  has 
endeavoured  to  (how  that  they  may  be  taken  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfe  from  that  in  which  they  are  underftood 
by  his  oppofers.  rl  he  Doctor  fays  there  is  a  twofold 
fenfe  in  which  events  may  be  faid  to  come  to  pafs  by 
the  determinate  counfel  and  foreknowledge  of  God, 
without  implying  any  aftive  concurrence  or  efficiency 
of  his  power. §  The  fir  ft  is,  when  events  come  to 
pafs  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  his  word.  But, 
v/as  it  not  incumbent  on  the  Dodtor,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  his  own  conftrudtion  of  thefe  paffages,  to  (how 
that  God  predicts  certain  events,  and  yet  exerts  no 
power,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  exiftence  ?  Are 
di urn e  predictions  of  events  to  be  considered  as  mere 
foi  tune-telling  ?  Can  they  juftly  be  coniidered  in  any 
other  light  than  declarations  of  tv  hat  God  defi^ns  and 
wills  (hail  come  to  pafs?  It  is  unfuppofable  that  the 
will  of  the  Deity  fhould  be  indifferent  with  refpedt  to 
the  exiftence  of  thofe  events  which  he  lets  his  crea¬ 
tures  know  fhall  certainly  come  to  pafs  ;  and,  abfurd 
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to  imagine  that  his  will  oppofcth  their  coming  into  ex- 
illence.  Divine  predictions  of  future  events  muff, 
therefore,  be  viewed  as  declarations  that  God  wills 
find  defigns  that  thole  events  fhall  come  to  pals.  And, 
it  is  God's  will  and  defign  thus  revealed,  that  gives  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  future  exigence  of  the  events  which  they 
relpeCt.  And,  in  connexion  with  this  divine  will  thus 
revealed  it  is  that 'the  events  do,  in  faCt,  take  place. 


And,  if  this  be  fo,  let  the  candid  reader  judge  whether 
any  event  which  GOD  predicts,  can  be  luppofed  to 
take  place  tc  without  implying  any  aCtive  concurrence 
of  divine  power.”  But,  further,  the  Doftor  urgeth 
that  u  fuch  events  as  God  determines  not  to  prevent 
^  by  the  interpofal  of  his  power,  may  alio  be  laid  to 
tc  come  to  pals  in  the  fame  way.”  But,  is  God's  not 
preventing ,  and  in  this  fenfe  permitting ,  any  caufe  at 
all  of  the  events  thus  permitted  f  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  DoCfor  himfelf  fuppofeth  it  to  be  ab- 
furd,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  to  imagine  that  fin 
has  no  efficient  caufe .  According  to  him,  therefore, 
that  wickednefs  which  God  doth  not ,  by  his  power ,  pre¬ 
vent  men  from  being  the  efficient  caufe  of,  t he mf elves , 
may  be  j aid  to  come  to  pa/s  by  the  determinate  c on nffel , 
foreknowledge  and  ordination  off  God .  But,  will  not 
every  reader,  at  once,  fee  that  this  conftruCtion  holds 
for  granted  a  power  of  felf-determination  in  men  ; 
and,  that  men  are  the  efficients  of  their  own  aCts  of 
will  ?  When  it  is  proved  that  men  poflels  fuch  a 
power,  we  may  allow  that  thole  palfages  of  feripture 
which  foretel  the  crucifixion  of  Chrifl,  and  reprefent 
this  event  as  a  fruit  of  the  determinate  counfel  of 
God,  may  intend  no  more  than  that  God  determined 
not  to  interpofe,  by  his  power,  to  fave  his  Son  from 
crucifixion.  But,  until  this  is  proved ,  we  fhall  not 
hefitate  to  conclude  that  the  Doctor  has  laid  nothing 
to  take  off  the  force  of  the  argument  of  his  oppofers 
drawn  from  the  paffages  under  confideration.  So, 
that  all  he  has  laid  really  amounts  to  no  more  than 
this,  viz.  that  they  do  not ,  cannot ,  imply  any  efficient 
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divine  determination  with  refpeft  to  the  taking  place 
of  this  event.  u 

As  to  thofe  paflages  of  fcripture  where  God  is 
lpoken  of  as  hardening  Pharaoh’s  heart,  the  Doftor 
gets  over  them  in  a  manner  equally  concife  and  ealv. 
lie  fays,  “  Now  that  God  did  not,  could  not,  thus 
harden  Pharaoh,”  (that  is,  in  the  manner  urged  by 
ms  oppofers)  “  is  manifeft  from  the  cleareft  notices  wc 
‘  have  of  the  divine  moral  perfections.”*  The  clear 
notices  the  Donor  hath  of  the  divine  moral  perfe&ions 
are  the  proof  that  God  did  not  harden  Pharaoh’s  heart, 
in  Inch  a  manner  as  the  oppofers  of  his  ideas  of  liber¬ 
ty  urge  thefe  paffages  as  a  proof  that  he  did.  The 
clear  notices,  however,  which  the  Apoftle  Paul  had  of 
the  divine  moral  perfe<£tions,  feemed  to  be  fomewhat 
different.  tor,  alluding  to  the  Mofaic  hiifory  of 
God’s  treatment  of  Pharaoh,  in  hardening  his  heart, 
he  makes  this  conclufion,  “  Therefore  hath  he  mercy 
on  whom  be  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will 
Ci  he  hardeneth.”§  The  Apoftle  here  makes  ufe  of  an 
active  verb ,  he  hardeneth  ;  and,  an  a  chive  verb  ufed 
in  a  manner  as  truly  implying  agency  and  efficiency 
as  words  can  well  exprefs.  When  fuch  paflages  as- 
thefe,  with  a  great  variety  of  others  of  the  fame  tenour 
which  might  be  mentioned,  were  it  necelfary,  are 
urged  as  a  proof  that  the  will,  or  decree,  of  God  re¬ 
ally  originated  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil,  Is  it  a  fuf- 
ficient  anfwer  to  fay,  that  God  did  not ,  could  not ,  thus 
do  it ,  is  evident  from  the  cleareft  notices  tue  have  of  the 
divine  moral  perfections  f  Is  this  a  fufficient  authority 
for  determining  that  thefe  texts  are  mifeonftrued  and 
milapplied  by  thofe  who  urge  them  as  a  proof  that  the 
Deity,  for  wife  reafons,  really  willed  that  moral  evil 
fhould  exill  ?  The  public,-  certainly,  have  reafon  to 
expert  fome  better  proof  that  the  fentiments  of  Mr. 
Edwards  have  not  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God 
for  their  fupport. 

But,  why  fhould  it  be  thought  unreafonable  to  fup- 
'  pole 
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po fe  that  the  Deity  fhould  fo  ordain  that,  for  wife 
reafons,  moral  evil  fhould  exift  in  his  fyftem^  Can 
any  one  believe  that  there  is  the  fame  oppofition  of 
will,  in  the  divine  mind,  to  the  taking  place  of  fuch 
an  event,  as  there  is  to  the  real  natuie  of  moral  evil  . 
No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  will  admit  this  r  the  conic-* 
q uences  would  be  too  repugnant  to  every  idea  of  the 
Jupremacy  and  almighty  power  of  God  to  be  allowed. 
"And,  if  the  oppofition  of  the  divine  will  to  the  nature 
of  moral  evil,  and  to  its  taking  place  in  the  Jyftem ,  are 
not  one  and  the  fame  /  How  can  it  be  made  iO  appear 
that  his  willing  or  ordaining  that  it  fhould  take  place, 
is  inconfiftent  with  his  hating  it  with  an  infinite  haiicd  ? 
And,  if  it  be  confident  with  the  infinite  purity  and  ho- 
linefs  of  God,  and  his  mo  ft  perfect  difapprobation  of 
moral  evil,  that  He  fhould,  neverthelefs,  for  reafons 
in  his  own  eternal  mind,  fee  fit  to  decree  and  ordain 
that  it  fhould  exift  ;  there  will  appear  to  be  no  incon- 
fiftency  betwixt  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  commands 
and  prohibitions  of  his  word.  The  moral  law  is  the 
rule  and  meafure  of  our  co7idud — it  points  out  what  is 
fit  for  us  to  do,  and  what  in  our  characters  the  Deity 
will  view  with  approbation,  or  the  reverfe.  The  de¬ 
crees  of  God  relate  to  his  own  con  dud  ;  and,  are  the 
rule  and  meafure  of  it  in  his  ordination  and  difpojal  of 
events .  It  belongs  to  God ,  and  to  him  alone,  to  fay 
what  events  fhall  take  place,  and  what,  not.  Nothing 
but  obedience,  and  fubmiffion  to  his  authority,  belong 
to  us.  Nor,  is  it  any  more  inconfiftent  with  the  di¬ 
vine  purity  and  hatred  of  iniquity  for  him  to  ordain , 
than  for  him  to  permit,  that  it  fhould  take  place.  He 
could  have  prevented  its  exiftence,  all  agree  ;  and,  had 
he  the  fame  infinite  «averfion  of  will  from  its  taking 
place,  as  he  hath  from  the  nature  of  it,  he  certainly 
would  have  done  it. 

Moral  evil  muff,  of  neceffity,  have  a  caufe  of  its 
exiftence.  This  is  admitted  by  the  Doftor.  And,  as 
moral  evil  had  beginning  of  exiftence,  it  muff  of  ne~ 
eeffity  have  been  originated  by  a  caufe  which  is  not 
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nZ\llyr!h  bUt  ihe /*><*•  To  admit  that  moral 
f'.1  had  be3in^g_  of  exigence  in  the  fyftem- that  it 
hatn  a  cauje— that  it  was  originated  by  any  thin?  befides 

ffeif  ;  and  yet,  to  fay  that  its  caufe  was  morally  eviL 
is  a  perfect  aoturdity.  To  fay  that  it  hath  „0  cLje  of 

its  exiftence,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay  that  it  had  no  be«in - 
ning — therefore  is  eternal .  * 

.  whether  moral  evil  be,  itfelf,  heft  for  the  world, 
is  not  a  fubject  of  debate  amongft  divines  of  any  deno* 
mination.  I  he  affirmative  of  this  no  one  has  ever  at* 
tempted  to  defend.  The  Do  ft  or  might  have  omitted 
die  lecaon  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  moral 
evd  is  not  beflfor  the  world.  He  would  not,  then,  have 
had  occafion  to  alfert  that  Mr.  Edwards  declares  that 
li  1S'.,  He  huth,  Now  were  it  admitted,  that  moral 
eV!  li\  .f°r  the  be  ft ,  as  Mr.  Edwards  declares  he  is 
certain  it  is.”*  Mr.  Edwards’s  words  are,  as  quoted 
oy  trie  Doctor,  “  I  believe  there  is  no  perfon  of  good 
<{  tmcieritanding  who  will  venture  to  fay,  he  is  certain 

‘  that  is  impoffible  it  fhould  be  heft, - that 

£4  ^here  fhould  be  Inch  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the 

world. "§  The  intervening  part  of  the  lentence,  omit¬ 
ted  by  the  Doftor.  is,  “  taking  in  the  whole  compafs 
and  extent  of  exiftence,  and  all  confequences  in  the 
endlefs  feries.  of  events.”  Had  the  Doftor  any  au¬ 
thority  from  this  paffage,  or  from  the  next  immediate¬ 
ly  following,  to  alfert  that  Mr.  Edwards  declares  that 
he  is  certain  moral  evil  is  for  the  lie  ft  ?  Would  the 
Doctoi  think  himfeif  candidly  treated,  fhould  it  be  af- 
ferted  that  he  had  written  a  leftion  to  prove  that  it  is 
not  heft  thei  e  fhouid  be  any  fuch  thing  as  moral  evil  in 
the  fyftem  ?  Yet  this  might  be  alTerted  with  as  much 
propriety  as  he  tells  his  readers  that  Mr.  Edwards  de¬ 
clares  he  is  certain  that  moral  evil  is  for  the  beft.  If 
‘.oe  Doctor  would  oppofe  the  real  fentiments  of  Air. 
Edwards,  as  he  profeireth  to  do,  it  will  lie  upon  him 
--0  pi  ove  that,  all  things  conftdered ,  it  is  not ,  on  the 
whole,  befl  that  moral  evil  hath  taken  place.  And, 

when 
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when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  not  only  have  fub vert¬ 
ed  Mr.'  Edwards’s  argument,  but,  alio,  difeovered 
great  imperfection  in  the  fyftem  and  government  of 
God.  The  queftion  is  not,  whether  moral  evil  be  for 
the  heft.,  but  whether  that  divine  difpofal  and  ordination , 
under  which ,  and  as  a  fruit  of  which ,  moral  evil  doth  in 
fad  take  place ,  be  for  the  heft.  When  it  (hall  be  not 
only  aflerted,  but  proved,  by  the  DoCtor,  either,  that 
moral  evil  doth  not  take  place  as  a  certain  fruit  and 
confequence  of  a  divine  ordination  and  difpola!  ot 
things  ;  or,  that  this  divine  ordination  and  difpofal  of 
things  was  not  moll  perfectly  wife  and  befl  ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  attempt  a  further 
vindication  of  Mr.  Edwards  againft  the  reafonings  and 
objections  of  the  Doctor  in  the  feCtion  before  us. 

That  the  exiftence  of  moral  evil  could  not,  pofjTly, 
have  been  originated  by  the  will  of  God,  the  Doctor 
feems  to  think  abundantly  evident  from  a  paflage  in 
the  epiftle  of  fames— at  lead:  we  might  conclude 
fo,  from  his  frequent  repetition  of  it.  The  paflage  is 
this,  44  Let  no  man  fay,  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am 
i4  tempted  of  God  :  for  God  cannot  be  tempted  with 
ii  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  men”*  A  careful 
attention  to  the  paflage  may,  perhaps,  convince  i  s 
that  it  is  not  fo  pertinent  to  the  Doctor’s  purpofe  as  he 
feems  to  imagine.  We  know  that  the  word  tempt  is 
ufed  in  different  fenfes  by  the  i acred  writers.  Some¬ 
times  it  means  making  trial  of  as  metals  are  tried  bv 
Ere.  At  other  times  it  means  inviting  or  joliciting  to 
fin .  This  latter  is  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  evidently 
ufed  in  the  paflage  before  us.  When  fatan  tempts  men 
to  wickednefs,  he  doth  it  by  perverting  the  truth,  and 
reprelenting  objeCis  under  falfe  colours,  in  order  to 
allure.  Thus  as  to  the  original  temptation  to  our  firft 
parents  ;  44  Yea,  hath  God  laid  ye  fliall  not  eat  of  eve- 
u  ry  tree  Gf  the  garden  ?— — —Ye  ihall  not  furely  die, 
i  4  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof 
44  then  your  eyes  (hall  be  opened:  and  ye  /hall  be  as  pods, 
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“  knowing  good  and  evil.”  *  As  it  is  infinitely  far  from 
,  e,  to  be  capable  of  being  impoied  on  by 

rallehood  and  mifreprefentation  ;  it  is  equally  far  from 
him  in  fuch  ways  to  impofe  on  his  creatures.  He 
knows  their  entire  dependence  on  him  :  and,  what¬ 
ever  faculties  and  powers  they  poflefs,  He  knows  they 
are  abfolutely  dependent  on  him  for  knowledge,  and 
for  the  imh'uction  which  is  neceifary  to  their  walking 
in  .the  way  of  duty  and  fafety.  God,  accordingly" 
exhibits  things  in  their  true  light,  and  under  their 
p:  opt i  colours.  And,  the  exhibitions  are  made  with 
inch  clearnefs  there  is  fuch  a  fufficiency  of  external 
jiglit  and  means  of  knowledge,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
fclfifh  blades  and  prejudices  of  our  hearts,  we  never 
need  miflake  with  refpect  to  the  way,  either  of  duty, 

1 ' 1  iafety  A  great  variety  of  objedts  are  fet  before  us  ; 
and,  tuotc  of  different  natures  and  qualities.  We 
know  that  it  is  within  the  compals  of  divine  power  to 
caufe  them  to  appear  to  our  underftanding  and  judg¬ 
ment,  however  free  from  prepoffeflion  and  bias,  In 
vei  y  aiiiererit  colours  from  thole  in  which,  both  in  his 
word  and  by  the  tenour  of  his  providence,  he  has 
taught  us  to  view  them.  By  fuch  means  we  might  ne- 
celfarily  be  led  into  danger  and  evil,  -without  any  bad  in¬ 
tention.  Were  we  neceffarily  fubjected,  by  divine 
providence,  though  our  intentions  were  altogether  up¬ 
right  and  honeft,  to  make  a  wrong  judgment  with  re- 
fpedt  to  our  duty  and  intereft,  we  might  be  expofed  to 
danger  and  evil  without  any  fault  of  our  own — Wet 
might  be  liable  to  walk  in  a  way  which  God  forbids, 
and  (till  riot  be  worthy  to  be  blamed.  Then,  indeed, 
there  might  be  a  pretext  for  faying,  when  we  are  tempt¬ 
ed,  we  are  tempted  of  God.  But,  the  warnings  which 
God  now,  in  fadf,  gives  us,  are  abundantly  fufficient  to 
arm  us  againft  danger  from  every  quarter,  if  we 
exercife  proper  care  and  candour  in  attending  to 
them. 

We  are  wholly  dependent  on  God  for  the  means  of 

knowledge — 
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knowledge — for  that  intellectual  light  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  prefcrve  us  from  evil  and  danger.  But,  if  that 
which  ought  to  he  avoided  fliould  be  made  to  appear 
eligible  to  our  underftanding  and  judgment  j  or,  that 
which  ought  to  be  chofen,  the  reverie  ;  and  that,  when 
the  heart,  or  will,  was  free  from  prepofleflion  and  pre¬ 
judice  )  we  fliould  ncceffarily  be  betrayed  into  evil. 
Then  we  fliould  be  led  aftray  by  the  reprefentations  of 
things  mad q  from  without  us  to  our  underftanding  and 
judgment.  And,  in  that  cafe,  it  might  be  laid  that  we 
were  tempted  and  betrayed  by  thole  appearances  of 
things  which  they  neceflarily  wear,  and  which  were 
not  given  them  by  our  prejudice.  But,  fuch  is  the 
goodnefs  and  faithfulnefs  of  God,  that  the  means  of 
knowledge  we  enjoy  are  every  way  equal  to  the  duties 
lie  requires  of  us  :  fo  that,  if  we  go  aftray,  the  fault 
muft  be  our  own.  We  never  miftake,  with  refpeCl  to 
duty,  uniels  it  be  through  our  own  inattention  and  pre¬ 
judice.  So  that  u  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is 
drawn  away  of  his  own  hi  ft ,  and  enticed ”  When  pre¬ 
judice  perverts  the  reprefentations  made  to  us  in  the 
word  and  providences  of  God,  then  we  call  evil,  good  ; 
and,  good,  evil— put  darknefs  for  light,  and  light  for 
darknefs.  Therefore,  whenever  we  are  tempted ,  in 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  term  is  ufecl  in  the  paffage  under 
confideration,  it  is  by  the  luft  of  our  own  hearts ,  and 
not  by  any  thing  in  the  external  fate  of  things  tending  , 
to  betray  an  honeft  mind  into  error,  or  miftake.  This 
appears  to  be  the  fenfe  in  which  the  Apoftle  is  to  be 
underftood  when  he  fays,  u  God  cannot  be  tempted 
with  evil  ;  neither  tempt eth  he  any  man.”  And,  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  let  the  reader  judge  whether  it  at  all 
favours  the  Doctor's  hypothefis.  What  is  here  faid 
only  denies  that  the  ftate  and  difpofal  of  things  in  di¬ 
vine  providence  neceflarily  expofe  men  to  miftake 
their  duty  ;  or,  that  things  are  calculated,  by  the  wife 
Difpoier,  to  betray  men  into  wrong  ways.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Apoftle  teacheth  us,  that  we  never 
miftake  our  duty,  or  intereft,  but  through  fomc  wicked 
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bias  or  luft  of  our  own  hearts.  But,  does  fuch  an  af¬ 
fection  as  tins  determine  any  thing  with  reipeft  to  a 
power  of  felf-determination  in  men  ?  Doth  this  cer¬ 
tainly  imply  that  the  will  of  God  is,  in  the  fame  fenfe, 
oppofed  to  the  taking  place  of  moral  evil,  as  it  is  to 
its  natuie  ?  Or,  that  moral  evil  hath  not  corne  into 
exigence  as  a  fruit  of  the  wife  and  holy  purpofe  of 
God  ?  It  implies  that  fin  confifteth  in  the  exercife  of 
Juft  •  and,  that  without  fome  wicked  bias  of  heart,  we 
never  fliould  mi  Hake  our  duty,  or  be  betrayed  into 
wrong  ways.  .  But,  the  Apoftle  is  far  from  connecting 
this  luji  with  its  cauje  in  order  to  determine  it  to  be 
criminal :  and,  from  laying  any  thing  which  would 
lead  us  to  fuppole  that  he  ever  had  a  thought  that 
€c  the  caufe  of  wickednefs  is  wicked. ” 


It  is  now  left  to  the  impartial  public  to  judge  what 
degree  of  fupport  the  doflrine  of  a  power  of  felf-de¬ 
termination  in  men  hath  received  from  Dr.  Dana's 
publications  ;  and,  whether,  after  all  that  the  Bo&Br 
hath  laid,  the  ground  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  taken 
appears  untenable.  1  o  the  fame  tribunal  muff  it  be 
appealed  to  determine  on  the  j office  of  the  remarks 
we  have,  now,  made  on  the  c;  Examination  of  Pr di¬ 
dent  Edwards’s  Inquiry  continued/' 

It  now  only  remains  that  a  proper  attention  be  paid 
to  the  Doctor's  Strictures  on  the  Eft  ay.  on  TVIoral  jhgency , 
Jo  called. ,  as  he  terms  it.  This  EfTay  the  Doctor  affects 
to  treat  with  contempt.  G  he  public  will  judge  how 
far  it  merits  it,  with  more  impartiality  than  the  Doc¬ 
tor.  I  hey  who  maintain  a  public  controversy  are 
exceedingly  prone  mutually  to  accufe  each  other  of 
unfairnels  .*  and  this,  probably,  not  wholly  without 
reaion.  Such  are  the  prejudices  of  men,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  give  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  their 
juft  weight.  How  far  the  Doftor  may  have  been  in¬ 
jured  in  this  refpeCt,  the  public  opinion  will  decide, 
notwithstanding  any  thing  we  may  affert  upon  the  fub- 
jecft.  But,  whether  he  can  acquit  himfelf  of  injuftice 
in  charging  Mr.  Weft  with  denying  original  right  eouj - 
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„eCs.  as  he  doth  in  the  beginning  of  his  Strictures,  we 
Pi  ill  refer  to  himfelf.  In  i'upport  of  this  abortion,  he 
quotes  page  55.  of  the  Effay.  ’There  habit  and  temper 
are  defined  to  mean  a  fixed  connexion  betwixt  ovrpre- 
jent  exerciies  of  will  and  future  exercifes  of  the  Jams 
general  nature .  Adam  not  being  confirmed  in  inno- 
cency,  there  was  no  fucli  efiablifhed  connexion  be- 
twixbhis  fir  ft  and  future  holy  exercifes  of  mind.  In 
this  fenle  it  was  laid  that  he  had  not  a  holy  temper ,  or 
the  habit  of  holinefs.  But,  left  our  ideas  fhould  be 
miftaken,  it  was  immediately  added,  that  the  JirJt  ana 
original  exercifes  of  our  firfl  parent  were  holy-pofitive- 
ly  virtuous  and  good. 

How  far  the  Doctor’s  remarks  on  the  febtion  on 
power,  in  the  Effay,  are  juft,  we  are  content  to  leave 
to  the  dec ili on  of  others.  He  conjectures  that  our  ule 
of  the  term  power ,  and  the  application  we  make  of  it, 
are  improper  and  without  authority .  Be  this  as  it  may , 
the  principal  queftion  ought  to  be,  whether  our  ie.i- 
fonings  upon  the  fubject  are  juft •  However,  v-  y 
imagined  that  the  authority  of  Tvix*  Locke,  and  cr 
Chamber’s  Dibtionary,  were  fufficient  to  juftity  our 
application  of  the  term  :  and,  thefe  authorities  we 
had.  The  Debtor  fnppofeth  that,  in  the  Effay  pro- 
feffedly  written  on  Moral  Agency,  “  the  f object  it/elf 
has  been  kept  wholly  out  ot  fight. 1  he  reaoer 
will  judge  whether  the  ground  of  this  luppofition  he 
not,  that  a  power  of  (elf-deter?ninationd\$  excluded. 
this  power  be  effentiai  to  moral  agency,  we  freely  al¬ 
low  that  we  have,  in  our  definition,  left  men  no  power 
that  is  effentiai  to  it.  Whether  any  thing  we  had  laid 
in  the  febtion  on  power  be  inconfiftent  with  the  praile- 
worthinefs,  or  blame- wort  hinefs,  of  human  actions, 
we  leave  to  others  to  determine. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  fection  on  ?notives ,  we  do  not 
find  it  liable  to  the  objebiions  the  Debtor  hath  made 
againft  it.  Motives ,  considered  as  external  objebts  or 
things,  may  be  perceived  by  the  intellectual  faculty, 
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without  any  tendency  to  engage  the  choice.  B«t  that 

which  the  mind  relijheth  in  ^object,  or  apprehends  S 

eeable  and  lovely,  cannot  be  perceived  and  rejected— 
t.ie  re.iih,  or  perception  of  agreeablenefs,  being  in  fact 
adtlie  choice  which  is  made  of  it.  The  rcalons  ex- 

l“blted  in  g°rPel  why  men  ought  to  forfake  their 
may  bc,  cIear5y  difcerned  by  the  intellectual 
powers  ;  and,  the  will  at  the  fame  time  be  entirely 
oppofed  to  them.  What  the  Doctor’s  idea  is  of  the 
tendency  the  gofpe!  hath  to  produce  a  change  in  men 
we  cio  not  pretend  to  determine.  But,  that  the  clear- 

r  exhlb.ltlon  of  Solpel  truth  to  the  intellectual  views 
ot  men,  is,  always,  attended  with  a  ftrong  and  violent 
oppofition  of  the  will  to  it  until  the  heart  be  charmed 
by  the  immediate  power  cf  Gcd,  we  fuppofe  capable  of 
proor,  both  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  and  from  expe- 
lience.  If  the  Doctor  infers  from  this  fentiment  that 
the  go i pel  is  no  tender  to  the  unregenerate,”  it  will 
upon  him  to  lupport  his  inference. 

The  Doctor  fuppofeth  injuftice  is  done  him  in  the 
r  cm  aims  made  in  the  “  ElTay”  on  what  he  had  writ¬ 
ten,  m  his  “  Examination,”  on  the  fubject  of  means , 

&c.  particularly  in  page  114—116.  He  chargeth  the 

author  of  the  Effay  with  having  difmembered  his  fen- 
te.nces,  and  thereby  given  an  unjuft  reprefentation  of 
hij  lentiments.  Upon  a  review  of  what  wre  had  writ¬ 
ten,  we  do  not  find  tliat  we  had  milrepelented  the 
meaning  of  our  author.  We  quite  agree  with  him  in 
what^he  fays  in  the  “Examination  continued.” 

Poftibly  the  Examiner  did  not  expreis  his  fentiments 
clearly,  *  upon  this  fubject.  Had  we  continued  our 
quotation,  which  the  Dodtor  has  fupplied,  p.  152.  we, 
hill,  ao  not  lee  that  it  would  have  given  a  different 
afpeftto  his  fentiments.  He  had  faid  that  it  cannot 
be  propofed  that  men  fhould  aft  u  from  the  higheft 
Spiritual  principles  while  unregenerate.”  By  the 
higheft  fpjritual  principles  we  apprehended  he  meant 
thoje  which  arc  truly  gracious — which  diftinguifh  the 
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regenerate  from  the  unregenerate .  If  this  were  not 

^  •  a  I  «  H  1 


his  meaning,  it  were  to  be  wiftied  he  had,  now,  ex¬ 
plained  himfelf  more  fully.  And,  if  this  were  really 
his  true  meaning,  it  will  Hand  thus,  It  cannot  be  pro- 
p  led  to  the  unrepater  ate  to  act  from  truly  Jpiritual 
and  gracious  principles .  Therefore  all  that  can  be 
propofed  to  the  unregenerate  is,  that  they  iliould  act 
from  thnfe  principles  of  “  ingenuity,  gratitude,  hope, 
fear,  joy,  forrow,  &c.”  of  which  they  are  now,  in 
faft,  poflefled.  Thefe,  it  is  admitted,  are  not  the 
higheft  Jpiritual  principles •  And,  as  there  are  no  higher 
fpiritual  principles,  in  any  man,  than  thole  which  dii- 
tinguifh  the  regenerate  from  the  unregenerate  ;  wo 
had,  we  fuppofed,  fufficient  reafon  to  confider  the  Ex- 


“  com 


aminer  as  denying  that  unregenerate  men  are 


manded,  invited,  exhorted"  to  aft  from  truly  gracious 
and  fpiritual  principles.  We  have  no  wifh  to  mifre- 
prefent  the  fentiments  of  any  one.  Perhaps  the  reader 
will  find  the  Doftor's  own  explanation  to  be  fat  is  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  this,  viz.  that  it  cannot  be  propofed  to 
unregenerate  men  to  aft  from  the  higheft  fpiritual 
principles  as  a  medium  of  regeneration . .  Ke  fays, 
Now  to  propofe  any  thing  as  a  medium  of  conversion, 
which  would  imply  that  the  thing  itfelf  hath  taken 
<c  place ,  the  Examiner  fuppofed,  and  full  believes,  to 
be  abfurd.  But  to  propofe  to  the  unregenerate  to 
aft  from  the  higheft  fpiritual  principles  as  a  medium 
li  of  regeneration,  would  be  to  fuppofe  regeneracy  had 
tc  already  taken  place."*  Having;  given  this  explana¬ 
tion,  he  adds,  C4  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  unregene- 
rate  to  forfake  their  fins — that  they  have  no  excufe 
for  making  any  delay  in  turning  to  God— that  they 
li  are  obliged  to  love  him  with  all  their  heart— and, 
<c  confequently,  to  aft  from  moral  and  fpiritual  princi- 
pies  they  are  not  po  fife  fled  of,  or  endowed  with,  the 
€C  Examiner  fully  believes,  nor  hath  he  ever  denied." 
Af  ter  all,  the  fubjeft  remains  embarrafled  :  nor  is  it 


eafy  to  fee  the  confiftency  of  the  ft 
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tne  Doftor  hatn  now  faid  upon  it.  It  Teems,  by  many 
mnos  he  lias  laid,  to  be  his  opinion,  that  there  are 
appointed  means  for  Tinners  to  ule  in  order  to  their  re¬ 
generation.  ^  He  fays,  in  the  Examination,  tc  It  is  the 
u  un^C(l  voice  of  Calvinillic  Divines,  that  there  is  the 
‘  Sreateft  poiTibie  encouragement  to  the  endeavours  of 
unconverted  men  in  the  ule  of  the  means  of  Talva- 
tion."*  In  his  “  Strictures”  he  lays,  “  Perhaps 
“  Mr.  Weft's  real  Jentiment  is,  that  there  is  no  medi- 
c  urn  of  regeneration. ”§  We  fuppofe  he  means  to 
fugged  that  ivir.  Welt's  real  Jentiment  is,  that  there  is 
nothing  required  to  be  done  by  the  firmer  in  order  to 
his  regeneration.  The  BoCtor,  we  doubt  not,  would 
reprobate  iuch  a  Tentiment  as  this  ;  and,  therefore, 
would  confider  the  unregenerate  as  commanded ,  inviU 
eai  cC<:*  a(ft  from  the  natural  principles  of  hope, 
ft  ai ,  &c.  ft  nee,  in  order  to  regeneration,  it  cannot  be 
required  of  them  to  a  ft  from  truly  fpiritual  and  gra¬ 
cious  principles. 

But,  if  the  unre generate  have  no  excufe  for  making 
any  delay  in  turning  to  God— if  they  are  obliged  to  lov  e 
lion  with  all  toeir  heart  and  confequently  to  aCt  from, 
moral  and  Jpiritual  principles  they  are  not  poflefied  of, 
What  is  there  left  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  conver- 
lion  or  regeneration  ?  If  men  are  obliged  to  aefi  from 
moral  and  fpiritual  principles  they  are  notpoffeifed  of, 
they  cannot  be  obliged  to  ac ft  from  natural  and  different 
principles  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  fpiritual  ones.  To 
lay  that  the  unregenerate  are  obliged  to  do,  or  act, 
any  thing  in  order  to  regeneration,  and  as  a  mean  of 
it  ;  is  the  fame  as  to  Tay  that  they  are  not  immediately 
bound  to  a  ft  from  thofe  Jpiritual  principles  which  dif- 
tinguifh  the  regenerate  :  and,  confequently,  that  they 
ha vt  J'ome  excufe  for  making  delay  in  turning  to  God. 
How  could  his  readers  avoid  fuppofmg  this  to  be  the 
real  Tentiment  of  the  Examiner,  when  they  hear  him 
aftert  that  men  are  not  u  commanded  to  a£t  from 
u  principles  they  are  not  endowred  with—  that  it  can- 

u  not 
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“  not  be  propofed  that  they  fhould  aft  from  the  high- 
“  eft  fpiritoal  principles  while  unregenerate  ;  and  this 
“  notwithftanding  the  explanation  given  in  the  “  Ex- 
am  in  at  ion  continued  He  had  laid,  1  Inch  facul- 

ties,  principles,  powers  and  afleftions  as  they  aj  e 
“  pofieffed  of— are  the  only  principles  they  can  be  re- 
“  quired  to  a£i  from  and  improve.”  Thele  powers 
and  principles  he  now  explains  to  mean  naitit  a l  one.'.- 
thole  which  the  unregenerate  poll  els  ;  therefore,  not 
Jpiritual.  If  men  can  be  “commanded,  invited,  ex¬ 
horted”  to  ad  from  no  other  principles  than  thele, 
even  according  to  the  Doctor’s  own  explanation  of  the 
term  principles ,  Will  he  at  the  lame  time  deny  that 
the  unregenerate  are  deftitute  of  any  power  to  aft 
from  thele  principles,  which  tliex regenerate  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  for  afting  from  the  principles  which  they 

po  fiefs  ?  v 

The  Doftor  fays,  “  If  it  was  not  with  defign,  but 
4C  wholly  for  want  of  underftanding  what  the  opinion 
*c  and  real  fentiment  of  the  Examiner  is,  that  Mr* 
iC  Weft  hath  fo  grqfjly  mifrtprefenUd  him^  he  can  eafily 
ii  forgive  this  wrong/5 *  Whether  we  have  mijrtprc- 
fented  the  opinion  and  real  fentiment  of  the  Examiner, 
"is  left  to  the  candid  public  to  judge. 

But,  for  further  light  refpefting  his  fentiments  on 
the  fubjeft  of  means,  the  Doftor  turns  us  to  the  frit 
feftion  of  the  “  Examination  continued/5  Here  he 
tells  us,  that  u  By  the  gofpel  God  calleth  upon  all 
men  every  where  to  repent,  and  believe  in  his  Non 
4C  for  reconciliation  and  falvatioi/7 — that  H'e  (God) 
alfo  gives  his  fpirit  with  his  gofpel,  of  which  unre- 
venerate  men  receive  a  meaiure  :?5  and  immediately 
adds,  that  “  to  him  that  hath  {hall  be  given,  and  he 
fhall  have  abundance .”■§  If  unregenerate  men  recei\  e 
a  meaiure  of  the  fpirit,  and  have  promifes  made  to 
them  of  receiving  abundance  upon  their  aiking  in  -thd 
exercife  of  that  fpirit  a  meafure  of  which  they  now 
have.  What  power  can  they  now  want  in  order  to  do 
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every  thing  that  is  required  of  them,  which  the  regen¬ 
erate  polfefs  :  The  Doctor  proceeds  immediately  to 
obferve,  “  We  do  not  afcribe  any  felf-derived,  inde- 
pendent  power,  either  to  unregenerate  or  regenerate 
“  men,  but  fuch  only  as  they  have  received  from  God, 
u  of  which  they  are  not,  iiriftly  fpeaking,  the  propri- 
“  etors,  but  ftewards."  But,  do  you  not,  Sir,'  really 
afcribe  the  fame  powers  to  both  ?  Do  you  afcribe 
any  higher  power  to  the  regenerate  than  one  whereby 
they  may  alk,  with  a  promije  of  receiving  ?  And,  do 
you  not  afcribe  the  fame  to  the  unregenerate  f  After 
this  no  one  will  be  furprifed  to  hear  the  Doctor  repre- 
fent  common  and  fpecial  grace  as  fcarcely  diltinguilh- 
able.  He  tells  us  that  “  preparatory  and  regenerat- 
“  ing  grace  are  the  operation  of  the  fame  fpirit.  The 
“  tranlition  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  eafily  dif- 
u  cerned.  ’  I  is  a  nice  thing  to  draw  the  line  exactly 
“  between  common  and  fpecial  grace,  admitting  a 
“  fpeciric  difference.”'*  Mail  it  not,  then,  be  a  thing 
equally  nice  to-  diftinguilh  between  the  powers  of  the 
regenerate  and  the  unregenerate  ?  In  a  cafe  of  fuch 
nicety  as  this,  if  we  had  mifapprehended  the  Examiner 
in  what  he  faid  relpefting  the  ufe  of  means,  and'the 
powers  of  men,  we  think  we  may  Hand  excufed. 

But,  the  Doctor  has  not  told  us  upon  what  authori¬ 
ty  he  aiTerts  the  tranlition  from  preparatory  to  regene¬ 
rating  grace  to  be  not  eafily  difcerned.  Doth  he  fup- 
pofe  the  tranlition  from  rebellion  to  fubmiffion  to  be  lo 
fmall-  ?  Is  the  change  in  regeneration  fuch  as  to  be 
fcarcely  difcernible  1  Is  it  fo  nice  a  thing  to  draw  the 
line  of  diftincfion  between  enmity  and  friend/hip  ? 
And,  are  not  the  unregenerate  imiverfally  reprefented, 
in  the  holy  fcriptures,  as  enemies  to  God  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  have  no  other  way  to  diftinguilh  any 
divine  operations,  one  from  another,  than  by  the 
effects  produced  by  them.  But,  we  attribute  the  fame 
kind  of  cliftin&iou,  in  this  regard,  to  the  operations, 
as  are  found  in  the  effe<fts.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 

tranlition 
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transition  from  every 

generate  tinner,  or  with  refpeft  to  lnm,  to  a  ftate  of 
regeneracy,  is  great— yea,  exceedingly  great  ■  ht.  beiry; 
brought  out  of  darknefs  into  marvellous  hgat— old 
things  being  done  away  in  him,  and  all  things  become 


In  the  clofe  of  his  remarks  upon  our  rniireprefenta- 
tion  of  what  he  had  faid  upon  the  fubjedt  ot  ?« earn., 
and  the  powers  of  the  unregenerate ,  the  Doctor  o> 
ferves  “  The  Examiner  is  willing,  upon  the  whole, 
l<!  tha^  what  is  offered  on  the  1  object  of  means, 
u  p.  hi— x  1 6 .  of  the  Examination,  lhould  ftand  as  it 
cc  doth.”  We  only  add,  that  we  do  not  find  that,  in 
the  “  Examination  continued,”  he  has  thrown  any 
new  light  upon  the  fubjedt,  or  reprefented  it  to  any 
greater  advantage. 

Speaking,  in  the  “  Examination,”  of  the  powers  of 
the  unregenerate ,  and  their  capacity  of  being  benefite 
through  their  own  endeavours  in  the  ufe  of  tne  means 
of  grace,  the  author  reprobates  the  diftinttion  which 
has  often  been  made  of  moral  from  natural  powers. 
He  obferves  that  “  to  fay  that  their  incapacity”  (the 
incapacity  of  the  unregenerate  to  ufe  the  means  or 
grace  fuccefsfully)  “  is  not  natural ,  but  moral ,  is  fay- 
44  in<r  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  as  we  truft  hath  been 
44  {hewn,  if  "the  incapacity  be  real ,  it  is  no  matter 

under  what  name  it  goes.”*^  By  the  capacity  of 
unregenerate  men,  of  good  cheer  from  the  means  oi 
grace,  through  their  own  endeavours  in  the  ufe  of  them, 
and  the  common  frivings  of  Gods  Spirit ,  which  he 
fpeaks  of,  on  the  page  juft  mentioned  ;  we  fuppofe  he 
means  the  fame  as  a  power  to  ufe  thele  means  to  good 
effeft  :  and,  the  rather,  as  he  had,  juft  before,  been 
fpeaking  of  the  “  power ”  of  the  unregenerate  “  to 
ufe  the  means  of  grace.”  But  if  unregenerate  finners 
poflels  both  natural  and  moral  capacity,  or  power, 
through  the  ftrivings  of  God’s  Spirit,  to  ufe  the  means 
of  grace  to  good  effect,  By  the  want  of  what  power 
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^re  or  can  they  be  diftir.guifhed  from  the  regenerate  f 

'/r  J.r°m  Wilat  Princ‘P,esi  of  which  they  are  not  now 
policfTed,  can  they  be  obliged  to  aft  ?  After  reading- 

on  the  la  ft  mentioned  page,  the  diftindion  between 
riatural  and  moral  incapacity,  the  Examiner  proceeds, 
Is  it  determined  beforehand ,  that  any  of  the  unregen- 

<{  gate  not  ufc  the  means  of  grace,  or  fhall  not 
1  '*  cccd  .  If  it  is,  let  any  man  fhow  how  the  gofpel 
([  can  be  a  Privilege  to  them,  or  they  liable  to  a  great¬ 
er  -damnation  for  abufing  it.”  Can  the  idea  here 
expreftcd  be  any  other,  than,  that  if  a  fuccefsful  and 
beneucial  ufe  of  the  means  of  grace,  amongft  men, 
depends  on  the  decree  and  will  of  God,  the  gofpel  can 
.be  no  privilege  ?  And,  if  not,  What  is  the  diftindion 
^etwixt  the  powers ,  or  capacities ,  of  the  iTgenerate 
and  the  unregenerate  ? 

vYe  11  ot  again  prefume  to  fuggeft  what  the 

Dodor’s  real  Jentiments  are  of  the  powers  of  the  un¬ 
regenerate,  left  we  fhould  be  guilty  of  mifreprefenta- 
tion.  If  the  reader  can  colled  them  from  the  “  Ex- 
am  I  nation,  with,  the  adiftance  offered  him  in  the 
Examination  continued,”  he  has  our  fail  liberty, 
and  our  wi flies  for  his  fuccefs.  We  would  remark, 
however ,  tne  conhdcnce  with  which  the  Examiner  re¬ 
jects  the  generally  received  doihrine  of  the  divine  die - 
crees  and  particular  election ,  Yea,  fo  very  confident 
he  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  doctrine,  that  he 
ch  alien  get  a  any  man,  on  this  principle,  to  fhow  that 
the  gofpel  is  a  privilege  to  the  unregenerate.  With 

thefe  few  ftrokes  of  his  pen  has  he  thus  annihilated 
this  doffrine  ! 

But,  we  proceed  to  fome  further  remarks. 

The  Doft or  tells  his  readers,  in  his  Strictures, * 
that  lip  is  charged,  by  the  author  of  the  Effay,  with 
■c  d Hingenuity  and  unfairnefs,  injidtice  and  want  of 
candour  with  being  u  no  lover  of  truth,  nor  an 
honed:  inquirer  after  it — with  writing  from  envy, 
to  call,  an  pdium,  and  raife  a  popular  cry  — and, 

•  /  cc  that 
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“  that  he  is  condemned  as  a  libertine ,  heretic,  Xc. 
AU’o  that  we  have  reprefented  thoie  “  who  cannot 
“believe  that  God  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  the 
“  wickednefs  of  men  and  devils,  as  men  of  cor  nipt 
“  minds — deflitute  of  the  jpirit  of  God ,  irritated  ivitn 
'«  plain  evangelical  truth,  of  a  proud  and  haughty 
c  (pirit  ”  See.*  On  which  we  only  older ve,  that  the 
Doctor’  trad'  no  need  to  apply  to  himfelf,  or  to  any 
particular  clafs  of  men,  things  which  we  have  laid  or 
human  nature  in  general  in  its  prel'ent  fallen  hate. 
Nor,  had  he  any  authority  to  fay  that  we  reprelented 
him  as  deigning  to  propagate  and  eftablifh  Juch  jcnti- 
ments  as  thofe  to  which  we  believe  th^  general  feheme 
which  he  lias  advanced  naturally  teSds,  and  in  which 
it  ultimately  terminates.  If  he  can  find  any  paUage  m 
the  Eddy  in  which  all,  who  do  not  believe  the  Deity 
to  be  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  wickednefs,  are  repre¬ 
fented  as  men  of  corrupt  mind — deflitute  of  the  Spirit  of 
Clod,  &c.  the  author  will  hold  himfelf  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  the  fulled  retraction. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  judge  that  the  author  of  the 
Eflay  has  mifreprefented  the  Examiner  in  what  is  laid, 
p.  lo  p  of  faid  Eifay.  There  we  obferved  that  to 
cc  deny  the  prefcience  of  God,  or  adopt  a  feheme  of  doc- 
trine  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  certain 
foreknowledge  of  all  events,  carries  an  imputation  on 
“  God  as  really  difhonourable  to  him,  as  any  of  the  ob- 
cc  noxious  fentiments  luppofed  by  our  author  to  be 
contained  in  that  tract  of  Mr.  Edwarcis  upon  which 
u  he  is  animadverting.  And,  yet  this  is  a  difficulty 
cc  with  which  our  author’s  feheme  is  conffjedly  em- 
“  barraffed.”  It  is  admitted  that  the  paffage  will  bear 
this  conftruftion,  viz.  u  that  the  Doftor’s  feheme  is 
u  confefjedly  embarraffed  with  the  difficulty  of  being  ir- 
c;  reconcilable  with  the  divine  foreknowledge,  of  all  e- 
yents  yea,  that  this  is  the  mod  natural  conftruc- 
tion.  In  this  reprefentation  we  frankly  acknowledge 
that  the  Dodtor  is  injured  ;  and,  condemn  our  own  inad¬ 
vertence 
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vcuencc  in  making  it.  The  <£  intimation”  which  the 
Doctor  has  given  us,  in  his  Striftures,  of  the  miftake, 
has  indeed .  made  quite  a  different  impreffion  on  our 
mind,  from  what  the  mifreprefentation  itfelf  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  made  on  his  ;  as,  we  can  receive  it 
without  thofe  ftrong  fenfations  of  difguft  and  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  he  feemed  pofleffed  when  he  gave 


But  that  the  Doctor  s  fcheme  is  embarrafTed  with 
difficulties  arifing  from  the  do  ft  nine  of  the  foreknow- 
leoge  of  God,  he  doth  not  pretend  to  deny.  Yea,  he 
expreffes  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  wijeft  of  men  con- 
fider  the  divine  prefcience  as  incapable  of  being  re¬ 
conciled  with  (what  he  ftyles)  liberty  in  the  creature, 
by  any  human  u nderft anding .*  The  Doctor  ought  to 
have  due  credit  for  fo  frank  a  confellion  :  and,  we 
may  hence  conclude  that  this  is  a  difficulty  which  he 
will  never  furmount— a  difficulty,  under  the  heavy 
weight  of  which  the  fcheme  of  doftrine  he  has  advan¬ 
ced  mu  ft  lie  till  a  greater  light  fhines  than  is  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  appear  in  our  world. 

1  lie  representation  which  the  DoGor  gives,  §  of  the 
hypothefis  advanced  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
.Eflay,’  we  think  is  unjuft.  However,  the  reader 
will  judge  for  himfelf.  What  authority  he  had  to  re- 
prefent  it  as  our  opinion  that  multitudes  will  perifh, 
v/hile  few  only  will  be  faved  ;  and,  that  theie  multi¬ 
tudes  were  made  finners  is  order  to  fecure  the  future 
obedience  and  promote  the  happinefs  of  thefe  few  ; 
we  know  not.  When  the  reader  turns  to  the  feveral 
places  to  which  the  Doff  or  refers  him  for  his  authori¬ 
ties,  we  feel  confident,  he  will  find  that  no  fuch  fenti- 
ments  are  there  expreffed.  That  the  awful  manifefta- 
tions  of  the  divine  difpleafure  againft  fin  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  torments  of  the  damned,  will  greatly  enhance  the 
ideas  of  the  divine  glory,  and  in  that  way  be  a  mean 
of  eftablifhing  the  authority  of  the  Deity,  and  fecur- 
ing  the  future  obedience,  both  of  faints  and  angels  ;  is 

what 
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what  we  fully  believe :  nor,  do  we  find  that  the  Doc¬ 
tor  hath  offered  any  reaionable  objection  againit  the 
truth  and  juftnefs  of  the  fentiment.  Whether  any 
thing  further  than*  this  is  advanced  by  the  Eifayift,  on 
this  head,  the  candid  reader  is  to  determine  lor  him- 
felf.  When  our  author  afks,  “  What  warrant  Mr. 

“  Weft,  or  any  naan,  hath  to  fay  that,  had  not 
“  moral  evil  exifted,  the  Governor  of  the  world  could 
“  not  have  exhibited  his  hatred  of  fin,  his  love  of  ho- 
linefs,  his  goodnefs  and  authority,  illuftrioufly  jii 
iC  other  ways  ?”*  He,  prudently  enough  for  himfeif, 
changeth  the  ground  of  the  debate.  Did  Mr.  Weft, 
or  any  other  man,  ever  aflert  that  the  Deity  could  not 
have  manirefted  his  perfections  i lluflrioufiy ,  had  moral 
evil  never  taken  place  l  rl  he  Doctor  muft  be  fenfible 
that  this  is  a  point  which  was  never  contefted  by  tue 
author  of  the  Effay.  Why  then  doth  he  endeavour  to 
reprefent  him  to  the  public  as  guilty  of  luch  prefump- 
tion  ?  That  the  taking  place  of  fin  will  be  the  occa- 
fion  of  brighter  manifeftations  of  the  divine  glory,  and 
more  illuftr ions  diiplays  of  the  perfections  of  God,  is 
what  we  fully  believe  i  any  thing  further  than  this, 

we  did  not  prefume  to  urge. 

The  Do  dor  further,  on  the  laft  quoted  page,  infin- 
uates  to  his  readers  that  we  had  reprelented  all  thofe 
who  do  not  agree  with  us  in  what  we  had  faid  on  the 
prefer  ablenejs  and  defir ablenej s  of  moral  evil ,  as  he 
phrafeth  it ,  as  being  u  prejudiced ,  four ,  bitter  f  &c. 
In  reply  to  this  charge  we  have  only  to  afk  the  reader 
to  turn  to  the  paiTage  to  which  the  Dodor  refers  him 
for  its  fupport.  ri  his  is  all  we  need  iky  for  refut¬ 
ing  it. 

The  Dodor's  abhorrence  of  the  fentiments  advan¬ 
ced  in  the  u  E flay/ 7  exprefleth  itfelf  much  more  in 
•  ftrong  exclamation,  than  in  iolid  and  rational  argu¬ 
ment.  He  tells  his  readers,  at  the  cloie  of  his 
4C  Stridures,”  that  the  author  ought  to  be  u  withflood 
to  the  face  as  one  who  hath  fpoken  wickedly  for  God.” 

We 
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,  e  are  wiiltn'g  to  be  refilled,.  in  any  thing  we  have 
advanced,,  with  the  weapons  of  reaj'on  and  the  oracles 

%  Lr0\.\,  To  /J1*  force  of  thefe,  we  hope,  we  fhall 
cheerfully  yield.  The  word  of  God  is  the  foie  rule 

by  which  controverfies  of  this  kind  are  ultimately  to 
be  decided.  We  ihall  be  under  obligation  thankfully 
to  acknowledge  the  kindnefs  of  any  man  who  will 
point  out  to  us  in  what  refpefts  we  have  perverted  it. 
The  (eTion  onncxts  af  fcripture  mifconftrued,” 
has  not  furnifned  the  opportunity  for  our  acknowledg¬ 
ing  our  obligations,  in  this  refpeft,  to  the  author, 
i  he  L/odtor  thus  concludes  his  Stridlures,  “When 
impious*  tenets  are  publicly  advanced,  a  vindication 
°-  div  chara&er  forbids  us  to  be  unconcern- 
ec^  If  any  thing  we  have  fa  id  towards  the  cloie  of 
thefe  Striflturesj  fhould  have  the  appearance  of  /A 
verity ,  that  leverity  hath  not  the  perfon ,  but  the 
opinions  of  our  author  for  its  objefi — opinions  to 
which  too  ftrong  a  diflike  cannot  be  expreffed — We 
“  have,  at  the  fame  time,  aimed  to  keep  in  mind  the 
"  Apoftolic  advice,  in  rneeknefs  in  ft  rutting  thqfe  that 
oppofe  themjtlves I  he  fincerity  and  warmth  of 
the  Doctor's  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  contained  in 
the  cc  Eflay,"  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to  queflion. 
But,  he  teems  to  feej  the  need  of  lotne  apology  for  the 
appearance  it  may,  poilibly,  be  imagined  there  is  of 
Jeverity ,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  Strictures.  This,  he 
teds  us  however, .hath  not  the  perfon,  but  the  opinions 
or  tire  author  of  the  Jhliay,  for  its  objedt.  This  apol- 
ogy  may  readily  be  admitted  :  for,  opinions  dread  no 
fe verity  but  that  of  fair,  found  argumentation .  Here 
the  Doctor  ftands  juftly  excufed.  As  to  the  meafure 
of  his  meeknejs  in  the  inflruQions  he  has  given  us,  we 
fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  decide.  Had  there  been  a 
greater  mixture  of  argument ,  they  would  not  have 
been  lels  convincing.  Whether  his  inftrudtions  exceed 
in  tire  firengih  of  the  reafonings  they  exhibit,  or  tire 
?neeknefs  of.  the  manner  in  which  they  are  oivem  we 
profefs  ourfelves  to  be  unable  to  determine.  All  we 
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can  fay,  is,  we  prefume  there  is  room  left  for  im- 

provement  fn  both.  ^ 

Unhappy  it  is,  that  controversies  on  the  mo  ft  folemn 

and  important  fubjerts  are  too  frequently  managed 
with  a  ipirit,  an  acrimony,  which  tend  rather  to  dii- 
grace  the  authors,  than  to  recommend  the  lentiments 
they  advance.  The  public,  will  not  expert  conti o- 
verfial  writings  to  be  free  from  thefe  jmperfertions, 
fo  long  as  the  hearts  of  men  remain  fo  much  under 
the  power  of  prejudice  as  to  lead  to  lo  great  a  diiier- 
ence  of  fentiment  as  evidently  runs  through  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Dodor,  now  beiore  us,  and  the  pieceding 
Effay.  If,  am  id  ft  the  perjonalities  which  may  be  found 
in  each,  the  candid  mind  of  the  reader  can  find  any 
thing  that  is  inftruftive  ;  while  he  pities  the  failings 
of  the  authors,  he  will  embrace  the  light  which  he 
difcovers  am  id  ft  fo  many  imperfertions.  And,  every 
cordial  friend  to  the  caufe  of  thrift  will  be  excited 
fervently  to  wifh  and  pray  for  the  commencement  of 
that  happy  period,  when  the  watchmen  fhall  jee  eye  to 
eye — when  all  the  profeffed  minifters  of  thrift  fhall 
have  the  love  of  the  truth  in  their  hearts  ;  and,  fhall 
unite,  with  one  heart,  and  with  one  voice,  to  proclaim 
that  notorious  fyftem  of  truth  which  is  really  contained 
jn  the  gof pel  of  Chrijl . 
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ERRATA. 

Line. 

12  for  formed,  read  found . 

4*  for  exercifeth,  read  excufeth , 

24.  for  and,  read  or. 
i  8.  for  thought,  read 

3.  from  bottom,  for  And,  read  Any. 

7.  for  invefted,  read  invented. 

19.  for  denominations,  rea &  denomination. 

14.  for  formed,  read  found. 

4.  for  every,  read  very. 

12.  from  bottom,  after  i.  e.  infert  are. 

5.  for  of,  read  in. 

3.  from  bottom,  for  meaning,  read  rea/aning. 

1.  for  non- sovereign,  read  ovon  fovereien. 

S.  after  it,  infert.  is.  ® 

13.  from  bottom,  for  confiftent,  read  inconftjient. 
i  b.  for  unaefigned,  read  undefigning. 

7*  expofed,  read  exprejfed . 

1 8*  for  even,  read  ever. 

3*  from  bottom,  for  power,  read  povue rs. 

J5-  f°r  fentiments,  read  fentiment. 

1 9.  for  ?  put ; 

10.  from  bottom,  for  confederation,  read  confederations, 
17.  for  is  alfo,  read  it  is  alfo, 

6.  for  fcene,  read  fenfe. 
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